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THE  DAYS   OF  THE  DIRECTOIRE 


PREFACE 

THE  aim  of  this  HRok  j^  to  present  a  vivid 
account  of  the  extraordinary  years  from 
1795  to  1799,  when  the  Five  Directors  ruled 
France  from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg ; 
to  portray  the  chief  actors  of  those  stirring  times ; 
and  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  capital  and  country  after  the  tremendous 
changes  of  the  Revolution.  To  this  end  historians 
and  biographers  have  been  freely  laid  under  contri- 
bution ;  and  in  particular  two  contemporary  diaries  of 
travellers  in  France^iave  supplied  a  host  of  graphic 
details.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
strange  figure  of  ' '  Gracchus  "  Babeuf  the  conspirator 
and  his  doctrines,  curiously  anticipatory  in  many 
points  of  modern  Socialism.  The  illustrations  are 
mainly  from  old  prints  and  illustrated  books  of  the 
period.  In  this  connexion  cordial  thanks  are  due  to 
H.  H.  Raphael,  Esq.,  m.p.,  for  his  kindness  in  allow- 
ing his  collection  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  to  A.  M. 
Broadley,  Esq.  Grateful  acknowledgment  must  like- 
wise be  made  to  a  number  of  friends  who  have  sup- 
plied information  and  advice — in  particular  to  G.  K. 
Fortesque,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at 
the  British  Museum. 

A.  A. 
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DIRECTOIRE 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   LUXEMBOURG  IN   1795 

The  New  Government  instals  itself  at  the  Luxembourg — Dilapidated 
condition  of  the  Palace  and  Gardens — Danton  and  Camille  Des- 
moulins — A  colossal  task  confronts  the  Directoire — Deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  country — "Sketch  of  Modern  France"  and  Meister's 
"Souvenirs" — The  new  Constitution — A  "Whiff  of  Grapeshot." 

ON  October  27,  1795,  the  newly  constituted 
Directorial  Government  of  France  entered 
on  the  colossal  labours  of  reorganization 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Convention,  and 
duly  installed  itself  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Never  before  surely  did  the  Government  of  a  great 
country  find  itself  so  ill-lodged  and  ill-furnished, 
so  bare  of  every  convenience  and  of  all  but  the 
most  meagre  and  squalid  accommodations,  on  taking 
office.  The  descriptions  seem  incredible,  but  they  are 
perfectly  authentic  and  unexaggerated.  "When  the 
Directors,"  writes  Bailleul,i  "entered  the  Luxembourg, 

'  Bailleul,  Examen  critique  des  Considerations  de  Madame  de  Stael 
surla  Rivolution  frangaise,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  275,  281. 
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there  was  not  an  article  of  furniture.     In  a  small  room, 
at  a  little  broken  table,  one  leg  of  which  was  half  eaten 
away  with  age,  on  which  they  placed  some  letter-paper 
and  a  calumet  standish,   which   they  had   fortunately 
brought  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  seated 
on  four  straw-bottom   chairs,   opposite  a  few  logs  of 
dimly-burning  wood,  the  whole  borrowed  from  Dupont, 
the  porter ;  who  would  believe  that  it  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  members  of  the  new  Government, 
after  having  investigated  all  the   difficulties,  nay,  all 
the  horror  of  their  position,  resolved  that  they  would 
face  all  obstacles,  and  that  they  would  either  perish  or 
rescue   France  from  the  abyss    into  which    she   had 
fallen  ?    On  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  they  drew  up 
the  Act  by  which  they  ventured  to  declare  themselves 
constituted — an  Act  which  they  immediately  despatched 
to  the  legislative  chambers."    As  Carlyle^  puts  it:  "It 
is  admitted  that  this  Directorate,  which  owned,  at  its 
starting,  these  three  things,  an  'old  table,  a  sheet  of  ' 
paper,  and  an   inkbottle,'  and   no   visible   money  or 
arrangement  whatever,  did  wonders  ..." 

How  came  this  famous  and  sumptuous  building  to 
have  reached  such  a  condition  of  degradation  and  di- 
lapidation as  it  was  found  in  by  the  Directors  ?  Origine 
ally  built  in  1615-20  for  Marie  de  Medicis,  widow  of 
the  great  Henri  IV,  by  Solomon  Debrosse,  one  of  the 
ablest  architects  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  recall- 
ing in  some  respects  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  the 
home  of  Marie's  childhood,  it  had  been  occupied  at 
various  times  by  that  Princess,  by  her  second  son  Gas- 
ton d'Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  by  the  Duchesse 

1  Carlyle,  French  devolution,  vol.  iii.,  book  vii.    ch.  8. 
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de  Montpensier  under  Louis  XIV,  and  by  the  Due  de 
Lille,  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  eventually  Louis  XVIII, 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Then  it 
became  a  prison,  like  many  other  public  buildings  of 
Paris ;  its  decorations  were  destroyed  or  irretrievably 
injured,  its  furniture  and  fittings  broken  and  dispersed, 
the  whole  interior  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
"Luxembourg  Palace,  once  Monsieur's,  has  become  a 
huge  loathsome  prison."^ 

**♦■**« 

It  was  to  this  prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  by  the  by, 
that  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  brought  to 
pass  the  brief  time  intervening  between  their  arrest 
and  their  execution  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
where  so  many  victims  of  the  Septembriseurs  had 
perished  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Here  at  the 
gates  of  the  Luxembourg  the  two  leaders,  Danton, 
"the  Titan  of  the  Revolution,"  and  the  light,  graceful 
Camille,  met  face  to  face,  each  unaware  of  the  other's 
arrest,  as  they  were  led  in  to  be  entered  on  the  gaoler's 
list.  Round  these  walls  hovered  Camille's  beautiful 
young  wife,  Lucile  Duplessis,  "like  a  disembodied 
spirit,  day  and  night."  The  prisoner's  stolen  letters 
to  her  still  exist,  stained  with  the  mark  of  his  tears.  ^ 
It  was  little  more  than  three  years  since  their  marriage 
(December  29,  1790),  when  all  Paris  had  flocked  to 
Saint-Sulpice  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  rosy  face  of  la 
petite  Duplessis.  The  register  was  signed  on  that 
occasion  by  Robespierre,  Petion,  Mercier,  and  Sillery, 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  book  v.,  ch.  3. 

'^  Apergiis  sur  Camille  Desmoulins  (in  Vieux  Cordelier,  Paris,  1825), 
pp.  1-29. 
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and  the  last  named  had  amused  Madame  Elisabeth  the 
same  evening  by  the  tale  of  how  the  good  Vicaire  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  Gueudeville,  had  dropt  the  pen  out  of  his 
trembling  fingers  when  he  read  these  names,  already  so 
notorious  and  so  formidable  to  the  ears  of  all  Parisians;.^ 
Within  these  gloomy  precincts  the  broken-hearte| 
giant  Danton  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "This  time  twelve 
months  I  was  moving  the  creation  of  this  same  Revote: 
tionary  Tribune.  I  crave  pardon  for  it  of  God  and 
man.  ...  O,  it  were  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman 
than  to  meddle  with  governing  men  ! " 

"Unhappy  Danton,  thou  still  unhappier  light 
Camille,  once  light  Procureur  de  la  Lanteme, 
ye  also  have  arrived,  then,  at  the  Bourne  of 
Creation,  where,  like  Ulysses  Polytlas  at  the  limit 
and  utmost  Gades  of  his  voyage,  gazing  into  that 
dim  waste  beyond  Creation,  a  man  does  see  the 
Shade  of  his  Mother,  pale,  ineffectual ; — and  days 
when  his  Mother  nursed  and  wrapped  him,  are  all 
too  sternly  contrasted  with  this  day !  Danton, 
Camille,  Herault,  Westermann,  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
and  others  very  strangely  massed  together,  a  most 
motley  batch,  '  Fournee '  as  such  things  will  be  calledj 
stand  ranked  at  the  Bar  of  Tinville.  It  is  the  2nd  of 
April,  1794.  .  .  . 

"What  is  your  name?  place  of  abode?  and  the 
like,  Fouquier  asks ;  according  to  formality.  *  My 
name  is  Danton,'  answers  he,  *a  name  tolerably 
known  in  the  Revolution  :  my  abode  will  soon  be 
Annihilation  (dans  le  neant) ;  but  I  shall  live  in  the 

'  Georges  Cain  (Curator  of  the  Mus^e  Carnavalet),  Walks  in  Paris, 
transl,  Alfred  AUinson  (Methuen,  1909),  pp.  47,  48, 
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Pantheon  of  History.'  .  .  .  Camille  makes  answer, 
'  My  age  is  that  of  the  bon  Sansculotte  Jesus  ;  an  age 
fatal  to  Revolutionists.' "  ^ 

****** 

Then,  in  1792,  the  finest  trees  in  the  famous  Gardens, 
a  cfief-cPceuvre  of  the  classical  taste  of  the  Renaissance, 
were  cut  down,  the  ground  was  encroached  upon  by 
the  construction  of  cafes  and  restaurants,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Conven- 
tion ordered  a  large  portion  of  the  remaining  space  to 
be  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  corn. 

Next  year,  again,  for  the  still  further  disfigurement  of 
the  once  imposing  Palace,  and  above  all  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gardens,  had  come  in  1793,  on  August  23rd, 
the  promulgation  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
of  the  "Levy  en  masse."  "All  France,  and  whatso- 
ever it  contains  of  men  or  resources,  is  put  under 
requisition,"  so  runs  Barrere's  proclamation;  "the 
Republic  is  one  vast  beleaguered  city."  The  effects 
were  soon  manifest  throughout  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  capital.  "Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
forges  stand  in  the  open  spaces  of  Paris  itself,  fifty- 
four  of  them  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens ;  so  many 
forges  stand,  grim  smiths  beating  and  forging  at  lock 
and  barrel  there. "^  Such  had  been  the  fate  of  the  poor 
gardens,  once  so  green  and  stately,  with  their  carefully 
clipped  trees  and  well-kept  formal  avenues. 

Then,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, — interior  degraded 
into  a  foul,  fetid  Revolutionary  prison,  gardens  given 
over  to  gunsmiths  and  their  shade  trees  felled  for  fuel 

^  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  book  vi.,  chap.  2. 
^  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  book  v.,  chap.  6. 
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to  supply  the  fires,  the  very  cellars  are  dug  up  and 
disfiguring  heaps  of  earth  piled  against  the  outer 
walls,  as  indeed  was  more  or  less  the  fate  of  every 
public  building  and  every  private  house  in  Pans,  in 
the  search  for  saltpetre. 

"  But  now  arises  the  question  "  (it  is  the  year,  1793, 
of  Titanic  energy  and  vast  war  preparations  to  hurl 
back  the  coalesced  foes  of  the  Republic  One  and  In- 
divisible massed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Fatherland) : 
"What  is  to  be  done  for  saltpetre?  Interrupted 
Commerce  and  the  English  Navy  shut  us  out  from 
saltpetre ;  and  without  saltpetre  there  is  no  gun- 
powder. Republican  Science  sits  meditative ;  dis- 
covers that  saltpetre  exists  here  and  there,  though  in 
attenuated  quantity  ; — that  the  earth  of  Paris  Cellars 
holds  a  sprinkling  of  it,  diffused  through  the  common 
rubbish ;  that  were  these  dug  up  and  washed,  salt- 
petre might  be  had.  Whereupon,  swiftly,  see !  the 
Citoyens,  with  up-shoved  bonnet  rouge,  or  with  doffed 
bonnet,  and  hair  toil-wetted ;  digging  fiercely,  each 
in  his  own  cellar,  for  saltpetre.  The  Earth-heap 
rises  at  every  door ;  the  Citoyennes  with  hod  and 
bucket  carrying  it  up ;  the  Citoyens,  pith  in  every 
muscle,  shovelling  and  digging :  for  life  and  salt- 
petre." ^ 

Later  again,  the  Gardens  had  been  used  as  a  camp, 
and  the  trampling  of  cavalry  horses,  ^he  litter  of 
bivouacs  and  the  ashes  of  watch-fires  have  completed 
the  aspect  of  general  desolation.  How  different  from 
the  pleasant,  peaceable,  otdGvly  Jardin  du  Luxembourg 
of  to-day  !     True,  it  is  considerably  contracted  in  area 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  book  v.,  chap.  6. 
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since  that  date,  large  slices  having  been  cut  off  at 
various  times  to  form  the  modern  Avenue  de  I'Observa- 
toire  and  to  provide  a  site  for  the  Observatoire  itself, 
and  more  lately  still  for  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  the  Ecole 
de  Pharmacie,  and  other  nineteenth-century  educational 
institutions.  But  what  remains — and  it  is  of  no  in- 
significant extent — is  surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
spots  in  beautiful  Paris,  and  has  a  certain  quiet  old- 
world  charm  quite  its  own.  Whether  to  the  gentle, 
contemplative  folk  to  be  seen  feeding  the  sparrows 
with  bread-crumbs  on  any  fine  morning  of  the  week, 
to  the  merry  children — pale-faced  little  Parisian  mortals 
most  of  them — who  come  to  play  there,  or  to  the  cheer- 
ful middle-class  family  parties  who  flock  there  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  to  listen  to  the  military  band,  it  forms 
a  delightful  oasis  among  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
Left  Bank.  Everything  has  been  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine condition,  and  it  affords  now  the  only  example  in 
Paris  of  a  Renaissance  garden.  The  formal  alleys, 
the  close-cropped  trees,  the  well-trimmed  hedges,  the 
statues  and  fountains,  make  a  gracious  "haunt  of 
ancient  peace,"  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  havoc  of 
the  Revolutionary  days  and  the  stirring  and  tragic 
events  of  which  this  tranquil  spot  has  been  the  scene. 


It  was  indeed  a  prodigious,  a  seemingly  impossible 
task,  which  the  Five  Directors  had  to  face — nothing 
less  than  to  reconstitute  and  re-establish  some  sort  of 
stable  government  for  the  country,  grown  utterly  weary 
and  entirely  distrustful  of  the  Convention  and  all  its 
works  and  ways.     It  had  to  reorganize  and  purify  the 
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administration  in  every  branch  and  in  every  detail 
throughout  all  France,  fallen  into  complete  incom- 
petency and  discredit,  and  to  restore  public  confidence, 
shaken  and  shattered  by  so  many  rapid  and  violent 
changes  and  the  overthrow  of  one  party  after  another, 
each  of  which  had  for  a  space  used,  and  abused,  the  pos- 
session of  despotic  and  unconstitutional  power.  Add  to 
this  colossal  labour  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
finances,  which  were  in  the  most  desperate  case,  the 
maintenance  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  in  the  field 
and  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against  the  ever- 
growing aggressions  of  the  coalesced  Powers  of 
Europe ;  and  last,  but  very  far  from  least,  some  measure 
of  relief,  if  not  remedy,  for  the  appalling  social  misery 
of  the  times,  the  suffering  and  poverty  and  ruin  blight- 
ing the  masses  of  the  population  both  in  Paris  and  in 
nearly  all  the  Provinces. 

"The  situation  of  the  republic  was  to  the  last 
degree  discouraging  at  the  installation  of  the  direc- 
tory. There  existed  no  element  of  order  or  adminis- 
tration. There  was  no  money  in  the  public  treasury ; 
couriers  were  often  delayed,  for  want  of  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  set  out.  In  the  interior, 
anarchy  and  uneasiness  were  general ;  paper  currency, 
in  the  last  stage  of  discredit,  destroyed  confidence 
and  commerce  ;  the  dearth  became  protracted,  every- 
one refusing  to  part  with  his  commodities,  for  it 
amounted  to  giving  them  away ;  the  arsenals  were 
exhausted  or  almost  empty.  Without,  the  armies 
were  destitute  of  baggage  -  wagons,  horses,  and 
supplies ;  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  clothes,  and 
the  generals  were  often  unable  to  liquidate  their  pay 
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of  eight  francs  a  month  in  specie,  an  indispensable 
supplement,  small  as  it  was,  to  their  pay  in  assignats ; 
and  lastly,  the  troops,  discontented  and  undisci- 
plined, on  account  of  their  necessities,  were  again 
beaten,  and  on  the  defensive.  .  .  .  The  system  of  the 
Convention  had  consisted,  in  political  economy,  in 
the  consumption  of  an  immense  capital,  represented 
by  assignats.  This  assembly  had  been  a  rich 
government,  which  had  ruined  itself  in  defending 
the  revolution.  Nearly  half  the  French  territory, 
consisting  of  domains  of  the  Crown,  ecclesiastical 
property,  or  the  estates  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  had 
been  sold,  and  the  produce  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  people,  who  did  little  labour,  and  to  the 
external  defence  of  the  republic  by  the  armies. 
More  than  eight  thousand  millions  of  assignats  had 
been  issued  before  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  since  that 
period  thirty  thousand  millions  had  been  added  to 
that  sum,  already  so  enormous."^ 


A  few  extracts  from  the  journals  of  two  contempo- 
raries and  eye-witnesses  will  afford  a  more  vivid  and 
convincing  idea  of  these  social  miseries  than  pages  of 
second-hand  description.  The  diaries  in  question  were 
kept  by  foreigners,  both  of  whom  travelled  through 
France  and  visited  Paris  at  this  very  time,  during  the 

^  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (Bell,  i89i),"The 
Executive  Directory,"  ch.  12,  pp.  315,  316. 

For  an  invaluable  collection  of  contemporary  documents  relating-  to 
the  Directoire  period  reprinted  in  extenso,  see :  F.  V.  A.  Aulard, 
Paris  pendant  la  reaction  thermidorienne  et  sous  le  Dirtctoire  (5  vols. 
Paris,  1898-1902). 
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Directorial  regime — in  other  words,  between  the  years 
1795  and  1799.  Both  were  keen  and  intelligent 
observers — as  is  manifested  in  every  line— and  both 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  state  of  a  number  of  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  capital  itself  in  these  strange  and  stirring 
times. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  English  lady,  travelling 
through  France  from  Calais  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
spending  en  route  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  Paris. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  a  friend. 
The  latter's  previous  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  the  high  social  position  of  the  travellers  afforded 
especially  favourable  opportunities  for  seeing  and 
hearing  what  was  noteworthy  and  characteristic,  especi- 
ally in  the  capital,  where  the  party  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  at  the  Luxembourg  and  to  the  sittings  of  the 
two  Councils  of  State,  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
Anciens.  The  fascinating  little  volume  is  entitled,  "A 
Sketch  of  Modem  France,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady 
of  Fashion, — written  in  the  years  1796,  1797,  during  a 
Tour  through  France.     By  a  Lady,  1798." 

The  other  diary  referred  to  is  by  a  Swiss  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Zurich,  who,  prompted  mainly  it  would  seem 
by  curiosity,  made  his  way  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1795.  He  professes  himself  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  as  he  had 
known  them  during  an  earlier  residence  in  the  capital 
of  France  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and 
felt  a  lively  desire  to  revisit  his  old  haunts  under  these 
strangely  altered  circumstances.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, confine  himself  solely  to  descriptions  of  what  he 
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saw  in  the  capital,  but,  like  the  English  lady  diarist, 
likewise  gives  us  a  number  of  graphic  pictures  of  the 
country  districts  he  passed  through  and  the  provincial 
towns  he  halted  at  on  the  way,  of  the  state  of  agriculture, 
the  look  of  the  countryside,  the  condition  of  the  roads 
and  inns,  not  to  mention  highly  interesting  scraps  of 
conversations  with  persons  met  with  en  route.  The 
name  he  gives  his  book  is,  "  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier 
Voyage  a  Paris — (par  Jacques  Henri  Meister) — Voyage 
k  Paris  vers  la  fin  de  1795  ;  Zurich,  1797." 

Both  these  little  volumes  will  afford  us  many  valu- 
able peeps  of  men  and  manners  under  the  Directoire 
in  subsequent  chapters.  For  the  moment  one  or  two 
extracts  must  suffice  to  give  some  notion  of  the  deplor- 
able distress  of  the  poorer  classes  at  the  date  when 
the  Five  Directors  had  lately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government. 

"  But  the  most  dreadful  effect  of  all  this  system  of 
jobbing,  or  rather  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
necessitated  its  adoption,  is  the  actual  and  absolute 
scarcity  of  so  many  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Paris 
would  long  ago  have  died  of  famine,  literally  died  of 
famine,  but  for  the  enormous  sums  which  the  national 
exchequer  has  expended  to  supply  the  distribution 
daily  made  to  the  people,  at  a  price  such  that  these 
can  only  be  regarded  as  really  alms.  But,  after  all, 
did  not  the  nation  at  large  owe  this  sacrifice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  which  bore  for  a  long  period, 
alone  and  by  itself,  the  whole  cost  of  the  Revolution  ? 
"At  the  time  I  arrived  in  Paris,  bread  was  being 
distributed  in  the  Sections  at  three  sous  the  pound, 
in  assignats,  while  the  Government  was  buying  it 
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at  something  like  eight  to  ten  livres— that  is  to  say, 
five  or  six  sous   in   specie.     But  this   bread,  thus 
given  away  practically  for  nothing,  was  neither  good, 
wholesome,  nor  very  appetizing ;  it  was  made  of  black, 
coarse  flour,  of  a  particularly  pasty  consistence,  be- 
cause it  was  mixed  with  potatoes,  beans,  maize,  and 
millet,  and  was  insufficiently  baked.     To  get  it,  the 
purchaser  had  often  to  wait  for  hours.     Meat,  rice, 
oil,  candles,  firewood,  sugar,  and  many  articles  of 
the  same  sort,  were  likewise  distributed  to  the  poor  of 
the  Sections  at  extremely  moderate  prices.     Accord- 
ingly,   bakers',   grocers',   and   butchers'  shops   are 
besieged  half  the  day  long  by  a  host  of  men,  women, 
and  children  holding   their  Section  card   in  hand. 
You  see  them  crowding  one  on  the  other,  like  men- 
dicants at  the  door  of  an  Hospital,  with  a   long- 
suffering  patience  which,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  not  one 
of  the  least  surprising  marvels  of  the  revolutionary 
empire.     This  is  what  they  call  etre  a  la  queue;  and 
one  may  easily  imagine  the  fatigue  and  tiresome- 
ness of  having  to  wait  thus,  as  often  happens,  for 
several  hours  in    succession,    no   matter    what  the 
weather.     Not  to  mention  that  these  constant  dis- 
tributions cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  other 
than  long  and  tedious  processes,  they  do  not  always 
take  place  at  the  same  hour ;  provisions  are  often 
delayed  in  coming,  and  sometimes  never  arrive  at 
all.     The  flour  the  bakers  were  to  receive  the  day 
before   is  not  delivered  perhaps  till   the  following 
morning,  or  what  they  expected  in  the  morning  till 
night.     Picture  the  despair  of  hope  so  long  deferred, 
when  the  wait  is  for  the  sole  and  only  relief  and 
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resource  of  the  most  utter  destitution,  and  when  it 
ends  finally  in  disappointment.  Do  you  suppose 
there  is  any  other  police,  except  the  revolutionary 
police,  that  could  hinder  or  prevent  the  disorders 
that  would  be  bound  to  arise,  under  any  other 
regime,  from  such  a  state  of  things? 

"The  dread  of  perishing  of  hunger  has  caused 
all  sorts  of  strange  expedients  to  be  thought  of  to 
stave  off  such  a  catastrophe.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  see  at  the  doors  of  houses  or  shops  some- 
times a  cage  of  rabbits,  sometimes  a  starved-looking 
she-goat,  the  milk  of  which  may  yet  prove,  in  the 
last  desperate  resort,  a  very  precious  stand-by."^ 

"What  struck  me  most  vividly  about  Paris,  as 
I  now  saw  it,  was  a  strange  character  of  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  impressed  on  almost  every  face,  a  dis- 
turbed, distrustful,  unhappy  look,  that  was  often 
positively  haggard  and  agonized.  I  think  anybody 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Paris,  on  seeing  it 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  would  be  inclined  to  make 
it  the  same  compliment  as  M.  de  Jussieu  paid  to 
some  quaint  fellow :  '  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  you,  but  I  find  you  very  greatly  changed.'  "^ 

"  What  man  of  true  and  genuine  feeling  could  fail 
to  have  his  heart  torn  at  the  sight  of  all  these  haggard 
and  gloomy  faces,  which  show  only  the  signs  of  suffer- 
ing and  want,  and  the  terrifying  impress  of  bitter 
griefs !  How  often  have  I  encountered  men  dying 
of  hunger,  barely  holding  themselves  upright  against 

'  Jacques  Henri  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  it  Paris  : 
Voyage  h  Paris  vers  la  Jin  de  1795  (Zurich,  1797),  p.  102. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  III. 
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a  post  in  the  street,  or  actually  fallen  to  the  earth  and 
unable  to  rise  from  sheer  weakness  I  I  never  went 
abroad  without  first  stuffing  my  pockets  with  whatever 
scraps  of  bread  I  could  spare,  and  the  morsel  which 
a  pauper  would  once  have  scorned,  I  would  see 
accepted,  often  with  expressions  of  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude, by  unhappy  beings  who  were  begging  an  alms 
that  day  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  I  can  hear  at 
this  moment  the  weak,  woebegone  voice  of  a  not  ill- 
dressed  woman  who  stopped  me  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  to  beseech  me  in  accents  agitated  at  once 
by  shame  and  despair,  'Oh!  sir,  help  me  ...  I 
am  not  a  mere  beggar,  I  have  talent.  .  .  .  You 
may  have  seen  my  works  at  the  salon ;  but  for 
two  days  I  have  not  tasted  food,  and  I  am  mad 
with  hunger.'"^ 

"...  Paris  was  a  prey  to  the  most  atrocious  scarcity. 
Every  night  endless  ^queues'  stood  in  plaintive 
patience  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers'  and  butchers' 
shops.  It  was  only  by  presenting  a  ticket, — and 
these  were  very  sparingly  given, — that  the  unhappy 
citizen  finally  obtained  very  insufficient  rations  of 
bread  and  meat.  Unscrupulous  speculators  and 
monopolists  were  keeping  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  famine  prices,  and  through  their  delinquencies 
the  Convention  was  accused  of  trying  to  '  starve  the 
people,'  while  ^ assignats''  were  so  disastrously  depre- 
ciated that,  on  14th  October,  1795,  the  louis  c[or\idL& 
worth  1,255  livres  ...  in  paper  ! "a 

^  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

2  Georges  Cain,  Walks  in  Paris;  transl.  by  Alfred  Allinson  (Methuen, 
1909).  PP-  289,  290. 
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"In  this  Paris,  where  men  and  women  of  the 
richer  classes  enjoy  the  light  and  warmth  of  brilliant 
ball-rooms,  drink  deep  and  eat  of  every  dainty,  there 
is  no  bread  and  no  meat  at  many  a  poor  man's  table ! 
no  fire  on  many  a  cold  hearth,  while  the  thermometer 
shows  ten  degrees  of  cold. 

"  Before  these  doors  from  which  issue  at  dawn 
crowds  of  satiated  dancers  are  shivering  forms, 
kneeling  amidst  the  filth  of  the  gutter,  disputing 
with  the  dogs  for  a  half-gnawed  bone — the  forms  of 
women  ! 

"Under  the  wheels  of  the  gilded  coaches  the 
figure  of  a  man  will  sometimes  sink  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion ;  stretched  across  the  roadway  will  be  seen 
now  a  dying,  now  a  dead  man,  whose  mouth  still 
shows  traces  of  the  grass  he  has  been  cropping 
in  the  public  squares. 

"Bread,  by  decree  of  the  Central  Bureau,  costs 
sixty  francs  the  pound,  while  meat  costs  a  hundred 
and  twenty. 

"Sad  times!  when  Famine  sits  at  every  fireside, 
an  importunate  supplicant  that  refuses  to  be  driven 
away.  To  silence  her  clamorous  appeals,  here  is 
baked  horse  blood,  putrid  herrings,  syrup  of  roots  I 
Sad  times  !  in  that  dish  the  mother  of  the  family  sets 
on  the  table  there  is  a  meagre  half-pint  of  haricot 
beans  costing  five-and  -  twenty  livres,  ten  livres' 
worth  of  butter,  while  three  livres'  worth  of  charcoal 
have  been  used  to  cook  it.  Sad  times  !  famished 
queues  once  more  take  their  places  at  the  bakers' 
and  butchers'  doors ;  crowds,  less  turbulent  than  of 
old,  tamed  by  hunger  and  dispirited  from  misery, 
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wait  there  in   mournful   silence,  from   midnight  to 
morning,  for  the  faggot  of  wood  that  will  warm  them 
for  a  brief  couple  of  hours."  ^ 

"As  the  result  of  so  many  proscriptions  and  so 
much  brigandage,  of  the  beautiful  theory  of  equality, 
and  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  prodigal  of  Governments,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  expected  to  see  on  the  one  hand  less  ex- 
cessive wealth  and  luxury,  on  the  other  more  easy 
circumstances  and  decency  of  living.  But  I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  have  seen  in  the 
country  districts  just  as  much  poverty  and  rags  as  in 
former  days,  in  the  towns  symptoms  of  the  most 
terrible  destitution  much  more  acute  and  more  widely 
spread.  Everywhere  just  the  same  inequalities  of 
fortune  continue,  albeit  manifested  in  a  different  way, 
because  wealth  has  changed  hands,  and  because  more 
than  one  sort  of  expenditure  has  become  physically 
impossible,  as,  for  instance,  extravagance  in  horses 
and  carriages."^ 

"Talking  of  luxury  and  wealth,  how  many  post- 
chaises,  sir,  do  you  think  I  saw  between  Bourglibre 
on  the  frontier  and  the  gates  of  Paris?  Two,  in- 
cluding the  one  I  was  in,  and  this  during  a  week's 
travelling.  Moreover,  modest  as  was  our  state,  for 
we  had  only  a  single  servant  on  the  box  of  our 
carriage,  almost  everywhere  we  were  honoured  by 
being  taken  for  Deputies  !  "* 

1  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  La  SociiU frangaise  pendant  le  Direc- 
toire  (1855),  ch.  3. 

^  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris  (1797),  p.  34. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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"  Montereau,  Dec.  5,  1796. 

"...  We  are  continually  hearing  of  robberies  and 
murders  committed  by  the  abominable  villains  called 
chauf-pieds,  who  are  not  only  numerous,  but  sally 
forth  in  bands,  and  do  incredible  mischief.  Scarcely 
a  night  passes  but  some  of  the  adjacent  farmhouses 
are  surrounded  and  pillaged  by  these  wretches,  who, 
previously  to  pilfering,  in  order  to  make  the  un- 
fortunate beings  who  fall  into  their  clutches  divulge 
where  their  money  and  valuables  are  deposited,  put 
them  to  the  greatest  torture ;  first  by  tying  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  then  holding  the  latter  close  to 
the  fire  (which  has  given  them  the  denomination  of 
chauf-^eds),  until  they  have  complied.  This  being 
done,  they  force  them  to  mention  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  their  most  opulent  neighbours,  that  they 
may  attack  them  in  the  same  way  next,  frequently 
terminating  plunder  by  murder,  or  else  leaving  the 
poor  creatures  tied  together  close  to  a  large  fire."  ^ 

"A  more  terrible  scourge  devastated  several  De- 
partments, extending  its  ravages  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paris  and  even  within  the  walls.  It  had  no 
political  complexion ;  it  was  merely  brigandage,  pure 
and  simple,  —  brigands  robbing,  murdering,  and 
spreading  terror  broadcast  over  the  country.  This 
was  the  disastrous  result  of  the  slumber  of  the  laws 
and  the  sluggishness  of  the  authorities,  more  busied, 
from  the  highest  officers  of  state  down  to  the 
humblest  village   mayors,  with  miserable   intestine 

'  A  Sketch  of  Modern  France,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady  of 
Fashion, — written   in   the  years    1796,   1797,    during  a   Tour 
France.     By  a  Lady  ;  edit.  C.  L.  Moody  (London,  1798),  p.  282. 
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quarrels  than  with  the  security  of  men's  lives  and 
property."^ 

Such  the  state  of  things  to  which  France  and  the 
French  people  had  been  reduced  when  at  last  in  1795 
the  Convention,  convinced  of  its  own  incompetence  to 
deal  with  the  desperate  and  deplorable  situation, 
resolves  to  delegate  the  executive  power,  hitherto 
exercised  by  its  Committees,  notably  by  the  notorious 
"Comite  du  Salut  Public,"  to  some  other  and  less 
compromised  authority  and  to  reconstitute  itself  in 
some  better  and  less  unwieldy  form.  With  this  view 
the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  consults  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Sieyes,  the  "Constitution-maker,"  as  to 
devising  a  new  and  improved  system  of  government 
and  national  representation. 

"The  Convention,  driven  such  a  course  by  wild 
wind,  wild  tide,  and  steerage  and  non-steerage,  these 
three  years,  has  become  weary  of  its  own  existence, 
sees  all  men  weary  of  it;  and  wishes  heartily  to  finish. 
To  the  last  it  has  to  strive  with  contradictions ;  it  is 
now  getting  fast  ready  with  a  Constitution,  yet 
knows  no  peace.  Sieyes,  we  say,  is  making  the 
Constitution  once  more  ;  has  as  good  as  made  it. 
Warned  by  experience,  the  great  Architect  alters 
much,  admits  much.  Distinction  of  Active  and 
Passive  Citizen,  that  is.  Money  -  qualification  for 
Electors  ;  nay  two  Chambers,  *  Council  of  Ancients,' 
as  well  as  *  Council  of  Five-hundred  ; '  to  that  con- 
clusion have  we  come !     In  a  like  spirit,  eschewing 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mdmoires,  vol.  ii,, — "  Directoire,"  ch.  i,  p.  5. 
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that  fatal  self-denying  ordinance  of  your  Old  Con- 
stituents, we  enact  not  only  that  actual  Convention 
Members  are  re-eligible,  but  that  Two-thirds  of  them 
must  be  re-elected.  The  Active  Citizen  Electors  shall 
for  this  time  have  free  choice  of  only  One-third  of 
their  National  Assembly.  Such  enactment,  of  Two- 
thirds  to  be  re-elected,  we  append  to  our  Constitu- 
tion ;  we  submit  our  Constitution  to  the  Townships 
of  France,  and  say,  Accept  both,  or  reject  both. 
Unsavoury  as  this  appendix  may  be,  the  Townships, 
by  overwhelming  majority,  accept  and  ratify.  With 
Directory  of  Five  ;  with  Two  good  Chambers, 
double-majority  of  them  nominated  by  ourselves,  one 
hopes  this  Constitution  may  prove  final.  March  it 
will ;  for  the  legs  of  it,  the  re-elected  Two-thirds,  are 
already  here,  able  to  march.  "^ 

The  final  outcome  is  the  Directorial  Government, 
which,  though  far  from  fully  embodying  Sieyes'  ideals, 
is  eventually  adopted  as  a  practical  and  workable  com- 
promise. Accepted  after  endless  debate  and  much 
intricate  negotiation  between  the  rival  parties  in  the 
Assembly,  the  new  Constitution  is  at  last  ratified  by  a 
decisive  vote.  But  now  several  of  the  Paris  "Sections" 
(the  political  Societies  or  Clubs  into  which  the  patriots 
of  the  capital  were  organized),  both  those  of  ultra- 
Republican  sentiments,  clinging  to  the  ' '  Constitution 
of  '93>"  and  those  of  Royalist  and  reactionary  lean- 
ings, secretly  desiring  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 
show  themselves  prepared  to  offer  armed  opposition. 
General  Menou  is  commissioned  to  disarm  and  break 
up  the  most  violent  of  the  recalcitrant  Sections,  the 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  book  vii.,  chap.  7. 
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"Section  Le  Peletier,"  and  expel  its  members  from 
their  hall  of  meeting  in  the  ancient  Convent  of  the 
Filles-Saint-Thomas,  but  fails  ignominiously  and  with- 
draws his  crestfallen  troops.  Only  after  Barras  takes 
the  thing  in  hand,  and  appoints  as  his  lieutenant  to 
command  the  forces  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Conven- 
tion a  young  and  then  unknown  Corsican  officer, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  does  the  famous  "Whiff  of  Grape- 
shot"  (13  Vendemiaire,  An  iv, — October  4,  1795)  make 
it  possible  to  put  the  new  system  of  government  into 
actual  operation  and  constitute  the  Five  Directors  the 
executive  rulers  of  France. 


CHAPTER   II 
THE   LUXEMBOURG  IN    1796— A  CONTRAST 

A  striking  contrast ;  sumptuous  appointments  of  the  Directorial  Palace 
— Barras  holds  Court  there  in  semi-regal  state — General  reaction 
against  "  old  Republican  simplicity " — An  audience  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg— Powers  and  privileges  of  the  Directoire — Partition  of  func- 
tions among  the  Five  Directors. 

A  YEAR  has  passed.  The  material  aspect 
of  the  Luxembourg  without  and  within  is 
utterly  changed.  The  contrast  is  extra- 
ordinary. Twelve  months  ago  all  was 
dilapidation,  dirt,  and  disorder ;  now  all  traces  of  the 
base  uses  to  which  the  buildings  had  been  put  have 
been  removed.  The  interior  has  been  repaired,  re- 
decorated, and  refurnished  throughout  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style,  and  forms  a  rich  setting  for  the 
imposing  state  and  ceremony  of  the  Directorial  Court, 
The  same  rooms  which  so  short  a  time  ago  had  echoed 
to  the  groans  of  unhappy  political  prisoners,  in  daily 
terror  of  a  summons  to  Tinville's  terrible  bar  and  its 
usual  sequence, — Sanson's  tumbrils  and  the  knife  of  the 
guillotine,  are  now  the  scene  of  splendid  entertainments 
and  thronged  receptions,  where  intrigue  and  gallantry 
and  high  play  assemble  all  that  is  most  ambitious  and 
reckless  and  dissipated  among  the  place-hunters  and 
nouveaux  riches  and  adventurers  of  this  amazing  epoch 
of  frantic  luxury  and  wild  living. 

23 
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Here  Barras  lorded  it  amidst  a  profligate  crowd  of 
flatterers  and  sycophants,  fighting  for  the  crumbs  of  pat- 
ronage that  fell  from  the  great  man's  table,  and  was  the 
hero  of  the  venal  beauties  who  crowded  his  apartments. 
Here  Madame  Tallien  and  Josephine  Beauharnais  and 
Madame  Chateau-Regnault  flaunted  their  daring  cos- 
tumes, and  loved  and  schemed  in  this  semi-royal,  semi- 
demirep  Court. 

The  main  rooms  of  the  Palace  itself  on  the  first  floor, 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  the  Salle  d'Attente  or  Salle  des 
Pas-Perdus,  the  Salle  du  Trone,  the  Grande  Galerie  (for 
which  Rubens  painted  his  series  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Marie  de  Medicis),  and  the  famous  Library,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  Garden  front,  were  naturally 
devoted  to  purposes  of  State  business  and  ceremonial, 
and  used  in  common  by  all  Members  of  the  Directoire. 
The  rest  of  the  main  building  was  appropriated  as  the 
official  residence  of  Barras,  the  protagonist  of  the 
Directorial  Government,  and  in  some  sense  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  public  eye,  the  most  prominent  and 
self-assertive,  if  not  the  ablest,  as  he  was  certainly  not 
the  most  upright  or  scrupulous,  of  the  five  rulers  of 
France.  The  other  four  Directors  were  assigned  suites 
of  apartments  in  the  adjoining  building,  the  Petit 
Luxembourg,  which  had  been  restored  and  beautified 
at  the  same  time  as  the  main  body  of  the  Palace.  This 
annexe,  itself  a  spacious  and  beautiful  building,  was 
originally  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  he  made  it 
his  residence  while  the  Palais  Cardinal  (later  known  as 
the  Palais  Royal)  was  under  construction.  Subse- 
quently it  became  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  sat,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
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precincts  of  the  main  building,  while  after  the  fall 
of  the  Directoire,  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  and 
Josephine  occupied  the  main  Luxembourg  until  their 
removal  to  the  Tuileries  heralded  the  Empire. 

The  Government  was  thus,  within  a  year  of  its  first 
unpromising  installation,  magnificently  lodged  and 
surrounded  by  every  sign  of  splendour  and  luxury  ;  it 
had  a  special  Guard  of  Honour  under  its  orders,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  handsome  annual  budget. 

"You  must  no  longer  possess  yourself  with  the 
notion  that  things  are  as  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  and  during  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  Government,  including  Directors,  Min- 
isters, and  the  innumerable  number  of  subalterns 
thereunto  attached.  I  do  assure  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  here  is  no  longer  the  affectation  of  poverty, 
but  there  is  to  the  full  as  much  luxury  and  state 
about  these  Messieurs  Citoyens,  as  much  form  and 
difficulty  of  access,  as  existed  under  the  old  regime  ; 
no  longer  are  they  the  strict  and  rigid  Spartans  they 
once  pretended  to  imitate,  but  true  Athenians  both 

in  manners  and  deportment."^ 

%  n,  %  %  *  % 

The  truth  is,  this  was  a  period  of  reaction — a 
reaction  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  description  of 
society,  but  general  to  all — a  reaction  against  Re- 
publican "simplicity"  of  life  and  affected  austerity  of 
morals,  against  crabbed  self-denial  and  self-repression, 
against  the  attitude  of  mind  that  looked  upon  all  art 
and  beauty  and  amusement  as  something  suspicious. 
Like  the  Puritans  of  the  England  of  a  century  and  half 

'  Sketch  of  Modem  France ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  p.  210. 
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before,    the  stern  and  rigid  "  Jacobins "  and  "Corde- 
liers," the  old  Republicans  of  '8g  and  '93,  the  ardent 
patriots  of  the  Paris  "  Sections,"  had  frowned  so  sourly 
on  all  the  lighter  and  brighter  impulses  of  humanity, 
and  crushed  down  with  so  heavy  a  hand  every  mani- 
festation of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  every  mark  of 
appreciation  of  the  arts  and  graces  of  existence,  that 
no  sooner  did  some  relaxation  of  the  unnatural  pressure 
come  than   all    men    rushed,   as    they   did   after   the 
Restoration,  into  the  opposite  extreme.     Now,  as  then, 
an  abnormal  and  unnatural  strictness  was  succeeded 
by  an  extreme  relaxation  of  public  and  private  morals. 
"After  the  abnormal  tension   of   the   preceding 
period,  a  reaction  was  naturally  to   be  expected — a 
reaction  that  must  make  itself  felt  not  only  in  the 
political   arena,    but  also  as  affecting  the    general 
aspect,  of  morals,   manners,   and  customs.     At  the 
same  time,   if  the   Directors  of   the  Republic  had 
ranged  themselves  in  line  to  resist  these  evil  ten- 
dencies, their  action  would  not  have  been  fruitless  in 
a  country  where  example  is  always  very  strong  when 
given  by  those  in  authority. 

"  But,  unfortunately,  several  members  of  the  Direc- 
toire — Barras  by  his  conduct,  Rewbell  by  his  associa- 
tions, Larevelliere  by  his  theories — exercised  a  disas- 
trous influence  over  morals,  and  through  them  over 
events. 

"What  was  to  be  expected  of  the  profligate  Barras? 
He  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  open  wide  the  door 
that  might  so  easily  have  been  shut. 

"The  general  relaxation  of  morals  was  felt  in  the 
various  departments  of  administration.    The  member 
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of  the  Government  who  had  the  finances  assigned 
to  him,  Rewbell,  was  reputed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
perhaps  in  virtue  of  unfortunate  family  connections, 
to  have  less  stern  integrity  of  character  than  his 
blunt  exterior  seemed  to  indicate. 

* '  Then  the  highly  respectable  Larevelliere  wandered 
into  a  devious  by-path  almost  equally  dangerous  and 
quite  as  inimical  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
Promoter  of  a  religious  doctrine  which  in  the  first 
instance  repudiated  all  appearances  of  dogmatism, 
and  professed  '  neither  to  abjure  nor  contradict  the 
principles  of  any  sect,'  he  had  come  to  set  himself  up 
as  the  apostle  of  a  new  religion,  having  its  form  of 
worship  and  its  ministers,  and  just  as  intolerant 
as  every  other.  He  would  gladly  have  proscribed, 
in  the  name  of  philosophy,  those  who  had  so  often 
proscribed  the  philosophers. 

' ' '  Rewbell, '  says  Carnot, '  was  the  consistent  patron 
of  men  accused  of  thefts  and  depredations ;  Barras 
of  broken-down  aristocrats  and  noble  bullies  ;  Lare- 
velliere of  scandalous  and  ill-living  priests.' 

"We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  a  German  then  residing 
in  Paris  (Oelsner) :  '  The  tone  of  Barras'  reception- 
room  was  that  of  a  gaming-house  of  a  rather  superior 
sort,  while  Rewbell's  dining-room  was  like  an  inn 
parlour  where  the  coach  stops  to  bait.'  "  ^ 

"Under  the  ancien  regime,  on  the  festival  of  the 
Mardi-Gras  (Shrove  Tuesday),  an  hour  was  given  to 
the  servants  of  the  house  to  play  the  part  of  masters. 
It  was  a  diverting  spectacle  to  see  these  humble  folks, 
endowed  with  a  momentary  licence,  try  the  pastimes 

^  M^moires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  ii.  (pp.  86,  87). 
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of  their  betters— dancing,  drinking,  gambling,  and 
note  their  awkward  inexperience  in  these  unaccus- 
tomed pursuits. 

"Society  under  the  Directoire  affords  the  same 
comedy.  A  good  genie  has  promoted  it  in  its  sleep 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-room.  Who  could 
expect  men  thus  enriched  by  a  turn  of  the  dice  to 
know  how  to  employ  their  wealth  becomingly?  Was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  these  men  of  the  lower  classes, 
folk  who  had  gone  to  bed  as  lackeys  and  risen  as 
fine  gentlemen,  could  form  a  society  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word?  what  else  could  the  Directoire 
period  be  but  a  ludicrous  masquerade  ? 

«•■••. 

"  Yes,  every  convention  is  violated,  every  decency 
trodden  underfoot,  every  distinction  of  rank  and 
fortune  confounded,  every  bond  of  social  life  dis- 
solved, and  this  world,  which  is  a  mere  horde,  has 
given  up  its  life  and  energies  to  the  play  table."  ^ 

An  extract  from  the  Sketch  of  a  Tour  in  Modem 
France,  already  referred  to,  describing  a  public  audience 
at  the  Directorial  Palace,  which  the  writer  and  her 
companions  attended  during  their  stay  in  Paris,  will 
afford  a  good  idea  of  the  dignified  appointments  of 
the  state  rooms  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  imposing 
ceremonial  observed  on  these  occasions,  while  the  con- 
cluding anecdote  gives  a  more  pleasing  impression  of 
the  bearing  and  benevolence  at  any  rate  of  one  of  the 
Directors  than  we  should  perhaps  have  expected. 

^  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  La  Sociiti  frangaise  pendant  le 
Directoire  (1855),  ch,  4,  pp.  169,  172. 
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The  letter  is  dated  "  Paris,  November,  1796"  : — 

".  .  .  We  were  eager  to  visit  the  Luxembourg, 
where  the  Directory  reside,  and  where  they  give,  in 
rotation,  public  audience  every  day  at  one  o'clock. 
Arriving  at  that  building  some  time  before  the  time 
of  admittance  a  Vaudience  du  Directoire,  we  took  a 
survey  of  the  principal  buildings  that  compose  this 
superb  palace.  Workmen  of  every  description  were 
busy  in  repairing  and  embellishing  it ;  and,  till 
their  labours  are  completed,  the  Directory  can 
inhabit  only  a  part  of  the  building,  or  more  properly 
a  continuation  of  the  Luxembourg,  formerly  called 
les  petits  appartements. 

"A  mournful  celebrity  is  attached  to  this  noble 
building !  What  misery  has  groaned  within  its 
walls  !  At  no  very  remote  period  it  served  as  a 
prison  to  many  who  were  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
barbarous  and  usurped  tyranny.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
the  monsters  who  exercised  it  no  longer  exist. 
Humanity  takes  refuge  in  this  thought. 

"  Previously,  however,  to  this  melancholy  epoch  it 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
been  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession 
of  Monsieur,  brother  to  Lewis  the  Sixteenth. 

"At  the  outward  gate  stand  two  hussars,  com- 
pletely caparisoned,  on  horseback,  with  drawn 
swords,  whilst  two  grenadiers,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
parade  backwards  and  forwards.  In  the  different 
avenues  leading  to  the  palace,  the  number  of  the 
military  daily  on  duty  is  not  less  than  600,  including 
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cavalry  and  infantry.  Now,  my  friend,  what  say  you 
to  this  ?  Does  it  not  savour  a  little  of  the  pomp  and 
state  of  the  ancient  regime?  and  may  we  not  infer 
from  hence  that  a  considerable  degree  of  fear  and 
suspicion  pervade  the  rulers  of  this  government  ? 

"As  the  hour  of  admittance  drew  nigh,  we  found 
the  concourse  of  people  much  greater  than  we  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  this,  we  were  told,  was  only  what  was 
usual  and  repeated  daily,  except  on  the  Decades,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  every  month,  which  are  regularly 
kept  as  holidays  by  the  Government  and  public 
ofSces,  and  by  them  only. 

"Presently  admittance  was  announced,  and  the 
impatient  throng  rushed  in  like  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, making  their  way  up  the  grand  staircase 
helter-skelter,  whilst  we  at  humble  distance  followed 
their  steps,  passed  through  the  ante-room,  and  entered 
the  salle  d' audience.  These  apartments,  as  well  as 
the  staircase,  are  lined  with  guards. 

"Within  all  was  silence  and  respect.  The  peti- 
tioners are  admitted  within  a  kind  of  barrier  which 
divides  the  room  by  the  huissiers  (who  are  dressed 
in  a  costume  truly  Vandyke),  and  then  seat  them- 
selves on  fauteuils  or  arm-chairs  ranged  in  a  circular 
form,  whilst  the  lookers-on  are  only  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  background. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  Director  (Carnot)  entered  the 
apartment,  wearing  the  grand  costume,  also  a  la 
Vandyke,  superb  and  extremely  costly.  As  soon  as 
he  presented  himself  the  men  uncovered,  and  a  kind 
of  silent  respect  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  round  the 
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room,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  carried  to 
greater  lengths  in  the  old  regime. 


"The  petitioners  draw  near  the  Director,  and  are 
presented  by  the  principal  huissier  one  by  one.  He 
takes  the  petitions,  reads  a  part,  inquires  into  the 
cause  of  their  grievances  ;  and  the  answer,  a  week 
afterwards,  is  found  in  an  office  erected  for  that 
purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  of  the  petitions  have  been  received, 
one  of  the  huissiers  demands  aloud  whether  there  be 
any  person  desirous  of  speaking  to  the  Director; 
when,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  retires,  and 
the  people  disperse. 

"  One  trait  which  gave  me  singular  satisfaction  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  attended  to  all,  though  more 
particularly  to  the  sorrowful  tale  of  a  wretched- 
looking  woman,  who  had  two  children  with  her,  and 
one  at  the  breast.  This  poor  creature  was  the 
widow  of  a  soldier,  who  had  lately  fallen  for  his 
country,  and  left  her  destitute.  Twice  he  heard  her 
melancholy  story,  and  then  bade  her  seat  herself 
near  the  fire  until  he  could  determine  something  in 
her  favour.  This,  I  thought,  foreboded  a  good 
heart,  and  I  was  pleased  with  him  ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  woman  was  truly  terrible,  forming  a 
singular  contrast  by  her  rags  and  tatters  with  the 
beautiful  ornaments  that  surrounded  her  ;  for  the 
apartment  is  precisely  the  same  as  when  inhabited 
by  Monsieur,  not  any  of  the  furniture  having  been 
removed. 
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"The  hangings  are  of  crimson  damask,  with  a 
gold  border,  curtains,  sofa,  and  fauteuils  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  a  deep  gold  fringe.  The  glasses 
are  elegant ;  two  of  the  doors  have  looking-glass  in 
the  panels  ;  a  noble  chandelier  graces  the  middle  of 
the  room,  while  others  of  less  size  hang  near  the 
chimney,  the  whole  displaying  vast  taste  and  ele- 
gance. This  much  for  the  Directory  and  their 
palace  ! "  ^ 

%  %  *  HI:  *  * 

Let  us  now  review,  in  briefest  possible  outline,  the 
new  scheme  of  government  established  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  latter  was  virtually  to  remain  the  final 
depositary  of  power,  but  to  be  divided,  for  legislative 
purposes,  into  two  Chambers,  with  new  names,  to  wit, 
a  lower  house, — the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  an 
upper  house, — the  Council  of  Ancients,  with  250  mem- 
bers. Only  one-third  of  the  whole  body  of  750  legis- 
lators was  to  be  chosen  afresh  at  the  forthcoming 
elections,  two-thirds  of  the  old  Convention  therefore 
retaining  their  seats  undisturbed.  This  was  the  famous 
"  Law  of  the  Two-Thirds,"  about  which  so  much  con- 
troversy raged  and  so  much  bitter  feeling  was  evolved  ; 
its  object  was  to  avoid  the  fatal  mistake  made  by  the 
old  Constituent  Assembly  on  its  dissolution  four  years 
earlier  (September,  1791).  "Furthermore  be  it  noted 
that  no  member  of  this  Constituent  has  been,  or  could 
be,  elected  to  the  new  Legislature.  So  noble-minded 
were  these  Law-makers !  cry  some :  and  Solon-like 
would  banish  themselves.  So  splenetic !  cry  more : 
each  grudging  the  other,  none  daring  to  be  outdone 

'  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  146,  149-61. 
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in  self-denial  by  the  other.     So  unwise  in  either  case  1 

answer  all  practical  men."^ 

"This  constitution  .  .  .  contained  the  result  of 
six  years'  revolutionary  and  legislative  experience. 
At  this  period  the  Convention  felt  the  necessity  of 
organizing  power,  and  of  rendering  the  people  settled, 
while  the  first  assembly,  from  its  position,  only  felt 
the  necessity  of  weakening  royalty  and  agitating  the 
nation.  All  had  been  exhausted,  from  the  throne 
to  the  people :  existence  now  depended  on  recon- 
structing and  restoring  order,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  nation  in  great  activity.  The  new  con- 
stitution accomplished  this.  It  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  1791,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reignty ;  but  greatly  in  everything  relative  to  govern- 
ment. It  confided  the  legislative  power  totwo  councils : 
that  of  the  Cinq-Cents  and  that  of  the  Anciens ;  and 
the  executive  power  to  a  directory  of  five  members.  It 
restored  the  two  degrees  of  elections  destined  to 
retard  the  popular  movement  and  to  lead  to  a  more 
enlightened  choice  than  immediate  elections.  The 
wise  but  moderate  qualifications  with  respect  to 
property,  required  in  the  members  of  the  primary 
assemblies  and  the  electoral  assemblies,  again  con- 
ferred political  importance  on  the  middle  class,  to 
which  it  became  imperatively  necessary  to  recur 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  multitude  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  '93. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  despotism  or  servility  of 
a  single  assembly,  it  was  necessary  to  place  some- 
where a  power  to  check  or  defend  it.     The  division 

'  Carlyle,  French  RevoVution,  vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  ch.  i. 
D 
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of  the  legislative  body  into  two  councils,  which  had 
the  same  origin,  the  same  duration,  and  only  differed 
in  functions,  attained  the  twofold  object  of  not 
alarming  the  people  by  an  aristrocratic  institution, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
government.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  whose 
members  were  required  to  be  thirty  years  old, 
was  alone  entrusted  with  the  initiative  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  laws.  The  Council  of  Ancients  composed 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  had  com- 
pleted their  fortieth  year,  was  charged  with  adopting 
or  rejecting  them. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  precipitation  in  legislative 
measures,  and  to  prevent  a  compulsory  sanction 
from  the  Council  of  Ancients  in  a  moment  of  popular 
excitement,  they  could  not  come  to  a  decision  until 
after  three  readings,  at  a  distance  of  five  days  at 
least  from  each  other.  In  urgent  cases  this  formality 
was  dispensed  with ;  and  the  council  had  the  right 
of  determining  such  urgency.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  partial  re-elections  were  adopted,  and  the  re- 
newing of  half  of  the  council  every  two  years  was 
fixed,  in  order  to  avoid  that  rush  of  legislators  who 
came  with  an  immoderate  desire  for  innovation,  and 
suddenly  changed  the  spirit  of  an  assembly. 

"The  executive  power  was  distinct  from  the 
councils,  and  no  longer  existed  in  the  committees. 
Monarchy  was  still  too  much  feared  to  admit  of  a 
president  of  the  republic  being  named.  They  there- 
fore confined  themselves  to  the  creation  of  a  directory 
of  five  members,  nominated  bytheCouncil  of  Ancients, 
at  the  recommendation  of  that  of  the  Five  Hundred. 
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The  directors  might  be  brought  to  trial  by  the  coun- 
cils, but  could  not  be  dismissed  by  them.  .  .  •  They 
had  the  management  of  the  armed  force  and  of  the 
finances,  the  nomination  of  functionaries,  the  con- 
ducting of  negotiations ;  but  they  could  do  nothing 
of  themselves,  they  had  ministers  and  generals,  for 
whose  conduct  they  were  responsible.  Each  member 
was  president  for  three  months,  holding  the  seals  and 
affixing  his  signature.  Every  year,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers was  to  go  out  of  office.  .  .  .  The  directory  had 
a  guard,  a  national  palace,  the  Luxembourg,  for  a 
residence,  and  a  kind  of  civil  list."^ 

****** 

The  executive  power,  we  see,  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Five  Directors,  under  whom  the  various 
Ministers,  the  heads  of  Departments,  exercised  their 
functions  as  subordinates.  It  is  plain  how  extensive 
were  the  prerogatives  of  these  new  rulers  of  France,  and 
how  largely  the  whole  possibility  of  a  successful  re- 
organization of  administration  and  society — in  a  word, 
the  salvation  and  future  prosperity  of  their  country — 
depended  on  the  personal  character,  the  honesty  and 
the  good  sense  of  each  and  all  of  them. 

"...  Their  powers  were  great,  practically  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  legislature.  They  held  the 
appointment  of  all  military  officers  of  rank,  of  the 
Ministers,  the  diplomatic  agents,  the  chief  officials 
of  the  Excise  and  Public  Domain,  and,  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  all  colonial  appointments.  They  were 
/  represented  in  each  Department  and  in  each  munici- 
pality by  a  Commissary,  in  whose  presence  and  with 

'  Mignet,  Hist,  of  French  Revolution,  transl,  (1891),  ch.  11,  pp.  301-303. 
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whose  consent  only  the  departmental  or  communal 
authorities  could  debate  or  act.  Another  Com- 
missary  was  attached  to  each  Tribunal,  including 
the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  They  were  empowered 
to  sign  treaties  and  to  propose  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
declarations  of  war.  The  chief  limitation  of  their 
power  was  that  they  could  neither  enact  nor  repeal 
laws,  though  they  could  propose  either,  and  make 
any  suggestions  to  the  Chambers  by  formal  messages. 
Their  Ministers  were  rather  chief  clerks  than  Minis- 
ters, as  the  word  is  now  understood,  since  they  could 
neither  meet  together  in  Council  nor  sit  in  either 
Chamber  of  the  Legislature.  Practically  the  Direc- 
tors were  their  own  Ministers,  Carnot  taking  the 
direction  of  the  war  and  of  the  Army,  Rewbell  of 
Justice,  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Larevellifere 
of  Education,  Religion  and  National  Manufactures, 
and  Barras  of  Police.  Each  Director  presided  for  a 
term  of  three  months,  acting  as  chairman  and  as 
spokesman  on  public  occasions.  The  Directory  was 
renewable  each  year  by  the  retirement  of  one  of  its 
members  chosen  by  lot ;  the  retiring  member  was  in- 
eligible for  this  office  for  five  years  ;  he  was  at  once 
replaced  by  a  fresh  election  made  by  the  Council  of 
Anciens,  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  Five  Hundred. 
The  emoluments  of  each  Director  consisted  of  a 
yearly  stipend  of  about  ;^5ooo,  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the 
Luxembourg,  furniture,  equipages,  and  costumes.  A 
guard  of  120  cavalry  and  the  same  number  of  infantry 
were  under  their  orders.  The  total  budget  of  the 
Directory,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  guard,  averaged 
from  ;£'7o,ooo  to  ;^8o,ooo  yearly.  "^ 
This  partitioning  of  the  different  departments  of  ad- 

^  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  16,  "The  Directory," 
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ministration  among  the  several  Directors  was  inevitable 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  held 
office,  and  is  highly  important  from  many  points  of 
view.  Some  such  scheme  of  distribution  of  functions 
and  division  of  direct  responsibility  was  contemplated 
from  the  first,  though  the  actual  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment as  eventually  adopted  depended  mainly  on  the 
special  capacities  and  individual  choice  of  the  Directors 
themselves. 

"  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  policy  and  activity  of 
the  Government,  it  had  all  along  been  understood 
that  the  Directors  should  deliberate  in  common 
on  all  questions,  after  receiving  the  reports  of 
the  Ministers  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  affairs,  each  in  his  own  department.  But  in 
compliance  with  the  indolence  of  some  and  the 
special  predilections  or  ambitions  of  others,  the 
Directors  partitioned  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
amongst  themselves.  There  was  therefore  one  Direc- 
tor of  the  War  administration  as  concerned  personnel, 
viz.  Barras ;  one  of  the  dispositions  of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  viz.  Carnot;  of  foreign  relations,  Rew- 
bell ;  and  each  became,  as  it  were,  the  supreme 
regulator  of  his  own  particular  province."^ 

"The  Members  of  the  Directoire  were  not,  like 
constitutional  monarchs,  shielded  by  the  buckler  of 
irresponsibility.  Compelled  therefore  to  exercise 
over  the  agents  of  their  power  a  very  active  surveil- 
lance, they  determined  to  distribute  this  surveillance 
amongst  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  personal 
aptitudes  and  their  previous  experience.    Carnot  took 

by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum, 
pp.  492,  493. 

^  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  vol.  it., — "Directoire,"  ch.  i,  p.  5. 
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the  department  of  War;  Le  Tourneur,  the  Fleet; 
Barras,  the  Police ;  Larevelliere,  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures;  while 
Rewbell  directed  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and  the 
Finances. 

"Another  repartition  of  work,  somewhat  remark- 
able at  first  view,  was  made  among  the  Directors. 
They  cut  up  the  map  of  France  into  five  vast  arron- 
dissements.  ...  To  Carnot  fell  the  Departments  of 
the  North,  where  he  had  resided  formerly  in  his 
military  capacity,  and  afterwards  on  mission  from  the 
Assemblies  ;  the  Alsatian  Rewbell  took  those  of  the 
East ;  Larevelliere,  a  man  of  Anjou,  those  of  the 
West ;  the  Proven9al  Barras  those  of  the  South ;  the 
special  province  of  Le  Tourneur  embracing  the  centre 
of  France. 

"At  the  same  time  these  special  arrangements 
were  only  intended  to  be,  and  were  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  merely  temporary,  being  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervising  the  elections  of  the  new  third  to 
be  added  to  the  Councils,  and  securing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  choice  of  representatives  favourable 
to  the  Directorial  Government. 

"The  task  was  an  enormous  one;  the  Directors 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  remained  at  work  up  to  four  or  five  in 
the  evening — often  sitting  again  from  eight  at  night 
till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning."^ 

^  Mimoires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  iv.  (p.  i8). 
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NEW   BROOMS 


A  good  beginning — Disreputable  entourage — Bribery  and  corruption — 
The  new  Directors — Theophilanthropism — Thibaudeau's  Mimoires — 
Ctiaracters  of  the  "  Five." 

THE  Directors  had  begun  well.  The  first 
year  of  their  power  had  been  marked  by 
successes  in  almost  every  department  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  it  was  very  generally 
allowed  that,  for  so  short  a  time,  they  had  effected 
wonders  in  the  way  of  reforming  the  Government,  re- 
organizing the  finances,  and  relieving  the  social  dis- 
tresses of  the  nation.  True,  there  were  causes  at  work 
— arising  partly  from  defects  of  character  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  of  the  "Five,"  partly  and  per- 
haps chiefly  to  their  unfortunate  and  disreputable 
entourage — which  were  bound  to  land  the  Government 
eventually  in  decrepitude  and  disaster,  and  were  even 
now  paving  the  way  to  the  humiliations  of  '  Fructidor ' 
and  the  final  catastrophe  of  'Brumaire.'  But  all  this 
was  still  below  the  horizon  ;  so  far  results  had  been 
good. 

"Let  us  cast  a  look  at  the  first  period  of  the 
Directorial  regime,  which  was  signalized  by  noble 
efforts  crowned  with  success — a  period  which  extends 
to  the  1 8  Fructidor,  and  which   Madame   de  Stael 
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does  not  hesitate  to  denominate  :  '  The  twenty  months 
during  which  the  Republic  really  existed  in  France.' 
'  The  Directors,'  she  says,  '  entered  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  which  was  apportione4  to  them,  with- 
out finding  there  so  much  as  a  table  to  write  upon— 
and  the  State  was  in  no  better  order  than  the  Palace.' 
Then  she  adds  :  '  In  six  months  the  Directoire  lifted 
France  from  this  deplorable  situation.'  Carnot  again 
says :  '  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Directorial  Gov- 
ernment were  surrounded  by  excessive  difficulties; 
nevertheless  the  zeal,  success  and  co-operation  of 
authorities  which  the  common  danger  then  united 
into   one  focus,  in  a  short  space  of  time   restored 

confidence.'"^ 

****** 

But — and  it  is  a  momentous  "  but" — the  Directorial 
government  was  surrounded  and  beset  and  influenced 
by  a  crowd  of  highly  undesirable  individuals,  all  en- 
gaged in  a  fast  and  furious  scramble  for  place  and 
power  and  money,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  they  adopted  to  secure  their  private  ends. 
Doubtless  such  a  state  of  things  was  inevitable  at  such 
a  time  and  under  existing  circumstances  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  contributed  in  all  probability  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  the  eventual  failure  and  downfall  of 
the  Directoire.  At  the  same  time  the  personal  character 
— or  want  of  character — of  some,  perhaps  we  may  say 
the  majority,  of  the  Directors  themselves  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  contributing 
cause. 

"  When  the  Directors  entered  on  office  they  found 

'  Mimoires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  11.  (Directoire),  iv.  (p.  17). 
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the  Luxembourg  swarming  with  clamorous  office- 
seekers,  ex-members  of  the  Convention,  Jacobins,  often 
of  execrable  reputation,  dismissed  officers,  patriots 
imprisoned  after  the  insurrections  of  April  i  and 
May  20,  1795,  and  amnestied  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  From  these  they  selected  judges,  magistrates, 
commissaries,  and  even  diplomatic  agents.  There 
is  probably  much  truth  in  Larevelliere's  explanation 
that  these  *  men  of  blood  and  plunder '  were  forced 
upon  the  Directory  by  the  impossibility  of  finding 
persons  of  good  standing  who  would  consent  to 
serve  the  government.  However  this  may  be,  these 
Jacobin  officials  tyrannized  and  robbed  wherever  they 
went,  raising  a  storm  of  detestation  not  against 
themselves  alone,  but  against  the  Directors  also,  who 
had  let  them  loose  upon  the  country.  In  dealing 
with  the  Legislature  the  Directors  were  not  more 
fortunate  ;  their  official  messages  were  couched  in  an 
insolent,  menacing  tone,  which  constantly  increased 
the  ill-feeling  between  the  rival  powers.  'The 
Directory  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Corps  Legislatif;  they  laboured  with 
incredible  activity  to  augment  the  causes  of  dis- 
content and  alarm,'  writes  Carnot,  describing  the 
state  of  affairs  after  the  elections  of  1797,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  conduct  from  the  day  of 
their  taking  office.  They  quarrelled  with  one  another, 
they  quarrelled  with  the  Legislature,  with  the  tri- 
bunals, with  their  own  servants.  The  spirit  of  Rew- 
bell — angry,  despotic,  overbearing — rings  through 
all  their  official  documents  and  their  public  utter- 
ances. 
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"  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  Directory  was  its  cor- 
ruption. It  is  not  possible  to  set  down  in  black  and 
white  the  exact  sums  which  were  paid  or  received  for 
political  or  other  services  during  the  four  years  of 
their  government.  Neither  briber  nor  bribed  de- 
posited their  accounts  in  the  public  archives,  or 
entered  them  in  their  diaries  or  memoirs.  There  is, 
however,  one  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Directory 
which  was  officially  published  to  the  world  in  two 
printed  messages  from  President  Adams.  In  1796 
disputes  arose  between  the  Directory  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  respecting  American 
vessels  captured  by  French  privateers,  which  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  United  States  Minister.  In  October, 
1797,  three  American  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
reopen  negotiations,  at  their  head  Charles  Pinckney, 
one  of  the  most  honourable  of  American  statesmen. 
Talleyrand,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  first 
through  intermediaries,  afterwards  in  person,  de- 
manded for  himself  a  *  gratification '  of  ;£^5o,ooo,  and 
for  the  Directors  a  loan  of  32,000,000  Dutch  florins 
(about  ;^2,66o,ooo).  The  American  Commissioners 
rejected  these  modest  demands,  and  were  ordered  to 
leave  France."^ 

"  Unfortunately  the  acts  of  the  Directoire  proved 
a  disappointment  to  public  expectation ;  it  failed 
completely  to  take  up  an  attitude  befitting  the  execu- 
tive of  the  first  Power  in  Europe.  The  avenues  and 
antechambers  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  it  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  government,  were  blocked  with  a 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "The  Directory," by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  493. 
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throng  of  persons  all  more  or  less  hungry  after  place 
and  power,  and  who  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  adapted  to  raise  the  administration  in  popular 
estimation. 

"  La  Revellifere  said  to  me  (Thibaudeau)  one  day 
in  the  course  of  personal  conversation,  speaking  of 
these  would-be  place-holders,  who  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  patriots,  *  They  are  every  bit  as  vile 
and  base  as  the  courtiers  of  the  Ancien  Regime.'"^ 

▼  llr  'flf  ^  flc  tIt 

The  Five  Directors  finally  chosen  by  the  Councils, 
and  who  took  up  office  under  the  depressing  circum- 
stances we  have  seen,  were  in  order  of  their  election  : 
Larevellifere-Lepaux,  Rewbell,  Barras,  Letourneur,  and 
Carnot. 

"  On  October  26  the  Convention  dissolved  itself. 
On  the  following  day  the  new  body  proceeded  to 
elect  from  its  own  number  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  '  Anciens  ' :  this  done, 
the  Chambers  separated,  the  Anciens  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Hall  in  the  Tuileries,  in  which  the  Con- 
vention had  sat,  and  the  Five  Hundred  of  the 
Manege,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. The  election  of  the  Directors  occupied  the 
next  three  days.  A  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Conventional  Party,  held  immediately  before  the  elec- 
tion, had  decided  that  the  Directory  should  be  formed 
of  five  members  of  the  Convention,  all  of  whom  had 
voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  The  decision  was 
one  of  self-defence  ;  in  view  of  the  general  hatred  of 
the  Convention  shown  by  the  electors,  they  held  it 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "Directoire,"  ch.  i,  p,  14. 
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essential  to  their  safety  that  the  executive  should 
consist  of  men  threatened  as  they  were  and  bound 
in  defending  themselves  to  shield  their  late  col- 
leagues also.  A  list  was  therefore  drawn  up,  be- 
ginning with  the  names  of  the  five  candidates 
favoured  by  the  Conventionalists :  Larevelliere- 
Lepeaux,  Siey^s,  Rewbell,  Barras,  and  Letourneur, 
followed  by  the  names  of  forty-four  perfectly  un- 
known persons  and  ending  with  that  of  Cambaceres. 
The  election  was  a  first  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  parties  ;  the  members  of  the  new  '  Third '  voted 
for  Cambaceres  and  Larevellifere,  but  the  Conven- 
tional majority  prevailed,  and  on  November  i  the 
five  Directors  of  its  choice  were  elected  by  the 
Anciens.  Siey^s  declined  to  accept  office  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  unfitted  for  the  post  and  was  unpopular 
with  every  party.  The  reason  was  partly  true. 
Sieyfes  was  unfitted  to  be  one  among  five  rulers; 
his  method  was  to  pronounce  his  decision  epigram- 
matically ;  he  never  condescended  to  argue  or  to 
compromise  ;  he  had  also  a  strong  personal  dislike 
to  Rewbell ;  and  he  bore  no  goodwill  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  had  been  preferred  to  a  scheme  of  his 
own.  Carnot,  who  had  been  designed  for  the  Ministry 
of  War,  was  elected  in  his  place ;  and  the  Directory 
was  complete.  On  November  3  the  Directors  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and 
proceeded  to  appoint  their  six  Ministers.   .  .  ."^ 

A  brief  characterization  of  each  of  these  five  m.en, 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  489,  490. 
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who  were  thus,  by  the  act  and  choice  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  people,  placed  at  the  helm  of  state 
and  established  as  the  executive  power,  the  Directoire 
executif,  will  fitly  close  the  chapter.  Their  office  gave 
them  a  paramount  influence  collectively  and  severally 
on  the  fortunes  of  France  and  the  destinies  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  necessarily  made  them  as  in- 
dividuals the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  day  in 
the  public  eye.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  form  what 
best  conception  we  can  arrive  at  of  their  dispositions 
and  idiosyncrasies,  their  public  and  private  morality, 
and  even  their  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities. 
Their  contemporary  Thibaudeau,  a  member  himself  of 
the  Convention  and  then  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
and  an  able  and  judicious  statesman,  author  of  the 
well-known  Memoires,  is  an  all-important  witness  here. 
To  begin  with  Larevelli^re-Lepaux.  He  was  very 
far  from  being  either  the  ablest  or  the  most  influential 
of  the  "Five,"  sharing,  in  fact,  the  comparative  in- 
significance of  Letourneur,  and  being  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  more  masterful  spirits,  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
the  more  distinguished  and  respected  personality  of 
Carnot ;  but  he  was  honest  and  well-meaning,  respect- 
able in  his  private  life  and  of  some  scientific  eminence. 
Louis-Marie  de  Larevelli^re-Lepaux,  the  first  of  the 
Directors  to  be  elected,  was  an  avocat  by  profes- 
sion, and  had  sat  both  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  in  the  Convention.  He  was  slightly  deformed 
in  person,  awkward,  ill-tempered,  inordinately  vain, 
and  a  dreary,  platitudinous  speaker ;  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Girondist  party  and  still  held  to  their 
faith  and    their   prejudices.     His    prevailing   passion 
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was  an  intense  hatred  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
clergy ;  the  sight  of  a  priest,  to  use  Barras'  phrase, 
"convulsed  him,"  and  this  hatred  was  strengthened  by 
his  attachment  to  the  sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists— 
of  which  more  anon. 

"The  efforts  of  the  Conventionalists  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  toleration  for  the  clergy  attached  him, 
after  a  short  wavering,  to  Rewbell  and  Barras ;  and 
thus  was  formed  a  permanent  majority  of  the  Direc- 
tors opposed  to  the  Constitutional  party.  There  is 
so  little  to  be  said  in  Larevelliere's  behalf  that  it  is 
fair  to  note  his  honesty  in  pecuniary  matters  and  his 
considerable  knowledge  of  botany."^ 
Thibaudeau  draws  a  less  unattractive  picture. 

"La  Revelli^re-Lepaux  had  embraced  the  party 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he 
had  sat  on  the  cote  gauche,  voted  for  the  popular  cause 
and  expressed  anti-monarchical  opinions.  In  the 
Convention,  he  joined  the  Girondists  and  nevertheless 
voted  for  the  King's  death.  In  union  with  them  he 
consistently  opposed  the  faction  of  the  Jacobins. 
Seeing  the  Girondists  proscribed,  June  2,  1793,  he 
declared  he  would  share  their  lot,  and  gave  in  his 
resignation.  He  was  declared  accused  and  outlawed. 
He  remained  in  hiding  during  the  Terror,  and  only 
returned  to  the  Convention  after  9  Thermidor — the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  A  zealous  Republican,  he  was 
equally  active  against  the  anarchist  and  royalist  fac- 
tions, the  men  of  i  Prairial  and  the  men  of  13  Vende- 
miaire.  He  took  part  in  the  labours  of  different 
Committees,and  was  one  of  the  eleven  appointed  to 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  p.  490. 
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draw  up  the  Constitution.  Both  his  conversation 
and  his  speeches  were  imbued  with  fine  moral  feel- 
ing. He  had  simple  tastes,  gentle  manners,  and  an 
air  of  good  nature.  A  stranger  to  society,  he  lived 
habitually  in  retirement  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  frequently  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  to  find  relief  from  his  legislative  labours  in 
the  study  of  Botany.  But  La  Revelli^re-Lepaux,  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  did  not  look  the  part ;  he  was 
deformed,  and  in  France,  where  the  highest  qualities 
are  insufficient  to  balance  a  physical  defect  which 
lends  itself  to  ridicule,  the  Director  seemed  to  many 
people  out  of  place  in  an  oflice  which  demanded  a 
certain  dignity  of  person."  i 

****** 
Incidentally,  a  word  or  two  about  the  strange  sect 
which  Larevelliere  established,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  devoted  arch-priest.  This  new  religion  was  known 
by  the  rather  grandiloquent  name  of  Theophilanthropism, 
and  somehow  strikes  one  as  being  more  akin  to  sundry 
British  "isms"  and  a  more  likely  plant  for  English 
than  for  French  soil.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was,  we 
shall  see,  of  English  origin,  and  this  was  pre-eminently 
the  day  of  imitation  by  French  theorists  of  foreign, 
and  particularly  British  models.  A  modern,  and  this 
time  native,  parallel  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
Positivist  Church  established,  in  an  ill-inspired  mo- 
ment surely,  by  Auguste  Comte.^ 

■*  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  vol.  ii., — "The  Directoire,''  ch.  i,  pp.  5,  6. 

^  "Auguste  Comte  has  by  this  time  taken  his  proper  place  beside  Des- 
cartes and  Leibnitz.  That  part  of  his  philosophy  which  deals  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  sciences  and  their  several  subordinations  to  each 
other,  and  that  too  in  which  he  disentangles  from  the  mass  of  historical 
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"Owing  to  the  fact  that  Larevelli6re-L6peaux  was 
its  patron,  if  not  its  apostle,  the  curious  creed  and 
worship  of  the  Theophilanthropists  obtained  a 
momentary  notoriety  during  the  Directory.  This 
was  a  form  of  natural  religion  founded  by  David 
Williams,  an  English  Deist,  in  1766,  which  failed 
in  England,  but  found  in  France  a  certain  number 
of  eminent  disciples,  such  as  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  and  David  the  painter. 
Its  tenets  consisted  of  elegant  extracts  from  the 
teaching  of  the  English  Deists,  and  from  Zoroaster, 
Socrates,  Seneca,  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  and  above  all 
Rousseau.  Its  ritual,  celebrated  on  the  decadi,  was 
composed  of  an  invocation  to  the  God  of  Nature,  an 
examination  of  conscience,  hymns,  sermons,  and 
readings  from  the  sages  named  above,  together  with 
special  services  for  baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals. 
The  Directors  appropriated  eighteen  churches  in 
Paris  to  its  use  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off, 
it  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  supporters  who  were 
finally  excluded  from  the  'national  edifices'  in  1801."' 

facts  a  positive  system  of  sociology,  constitute  from  henceforth  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  fruitful  possessions  of  the  human  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  scheme  formulated  by  that  g'reat  thinker,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  with  a  view  to  a  new  organization  of  society,  has  found  no 
favour  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Positivist  Church  ;  it  forms  the  religious 
part  of  his  work.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  Auguste  Comte  was  inspired  by 
love.  Yet  it  is  gloomy  and  tyrannical.  In  it  every  act  of  life  and 
thought  is  strictly  regulated.  It  confines  existence  within  a  geometrical 
figure.  All  curiosity  of  mind  is  sternly  reprobated.  .  .  .  This  alone 
would  be  enough  to  prevent  my  donning  the  neophite's  white  robe  and 
going  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  temple  in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince." 
Anatole  France:  The  Garden  of  Epicurus;  transl.  Alfred  AUinson 
(John  Lane,  1908),  pp.  102,  103. 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  16,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  501. 
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"  At  this  period  a  set  of  Deists  known  as  Theo- 
philanthropistSy  or  adorers  of  God  and  friends  of  men, 
began  the  exercise  of  its  worship.  They  met  to- 
gether for  singing,  reading  and  discourses.  There 
was  neither  hierarchy  nor  priesthood  amongst 
them  ;  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  lawful  and 
even  innocent  in  their  doctrines  and  practices.  The 
Directory  was  said  to  favour  the  sect  and  one  of 
its  members  to  be  secretly  its  pontiff;  they  were 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  setting  up  Theophilan- 
thropy  against  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  pitting  La 
Revelli^re  against  the  Pope."^ 

"The  new  Religion  invented  by  Reveill^re- 
Lepeaux  was  an  edifice  constructed  by  human  hands, 
imposing  on  its  adepts  a  very  succinct  creed,  tenets  of 
an  altogether  ordinary  scope  and  an  external  worship 
of  primitive  simplicity.  It  had  no  dogmas  save  the 
absolutely  indispensable :  a  God  and  a  soul.  It 
insisted  on  no  ritual  save  the  most  simple  and  neces- 
sary :  every  morning  an  invocation  addressed  to  the 
Divinity,  twenty-eight  lines  long  ;  every  evening  an 
examination  of  conscience,  'when  the  sinner  took 
count  of  his  offences.'  It  spoke  to  the  senses  by 
means  of  a  decorative  naturalism  ;  on  its  altars  it  set 
the  flowers  or  fruits  of  the  season.  It  had  no  special 
rites  for  its  festivals  ;  the  singing  of  canticles,  exhor- 
tations recited  by  readers  in  sky-blue  tunics  from  a 
pulpit  dressed  in  rose-coloured  draperies — this  was 
all  it  had  originated  as  most  effective  for  recalling  its 
adherents  'to  the  Divinity,  the  perfection  of  their 
being,  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  duties.' 

'  Thihaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"  p.  117. 
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"Its  doctrine  was  entirely  fraternal  and  unassum- 
ing,   suited    to   all   times,    all    countries,    and   all 
governments.     It  was  a   Religion   reduced    to  the 
lowest  terms,   if  the  expression  may  be  used.     It 
violated   no   canon   of   common  sense.      It  excom- 
municated  no   man.      It   proclaimed    its   places  of 
worship   by  the   inscription  :     Silence  and  respect : 
here    God   is    adored.      It   recommended  virtue   in 
tracts  and  taught   the   immortality  of  the   soul   in 
pamphlets.    '  I  am,'  it  declared,  'a mere  institution  of 
religious  morality.'   Indeed,  Theophilanthropism  had 
this  special  and  peculiar  aspect :  it  was  founded  on 
morality,  instead  of  being,  like  other  religions,  the 
foundation    of    morality.      At    the   same    time   the 
morality    of   the    Theophilanthropists    was    of  the 
purest,   finest,   and    most   consoling  character,  the 
very  pick  of  moralities,   chosen  and  selected  from 
all  times  and  all  peoples.    All  moralists,  from  Greek 
to  Chinese,  from  Confucius  to  Theognis,  had  been 
put   under  contribution ;   Theophilanthropism   had 
stolen    something    from    the  ripest  wisdom   of  all 
nations  to  build  up  its  moral  code.     In  one  word, 
Theophilanthropism  was  a  reasonable  religion.     It 
reposed  on  a  library  of  books  instead  of  an  ark  of 
the  covenant.     With  no  mysteries  and  next  to  no 
dogmas,  it  had  no  promises  to  give  men's  souls.    It 
recognized  the  Eternal,  but  made  no  effort  to  reveal  , 
Him.     It  taught  man  he  does  not  wholly  die,  but 
gave  no  assurance  of  either  a  hell  or  a  paradise.    To 
be  a  Religion,  Theophilanthropism  lacked  only  one 
thing,  one  essential :  Revelation."! 

^  Edmond  et  Jules  de   Goncourt,  La  Soct4U  frangaise  pendant  k 
Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  16,  p.  246. 
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A  bon  mot  of  Carnot's  on  his  colleague's  religious 

antipathies   before  quitting  the  subject.     Carnot  said 

— a  propos  of  a  proposed  attack  on    Rome    by    the 

French  army  in  Italy  : 

"Our  little  friend  Larevellifere  was  in  such  terror 
of  the  Pope  that  he  constantly  saw  him  pursuing 
him,  his  fingers  outstretched  in  act  to  give  him  his 
benediction.  The  Vicar  of  Jesus  was  a  dangerous 
rival  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  wished  himself  also  to  be 
head  of  a  sect.  Larevelli^re,  who  believes  every- 
thing that  is  not  theophilanthropic  is  necessarily 
Catholic  and  fit  to  be  crucified,  saw  in  me  a  great 
friend  of  the  Court  of  Rome."^ 

****** 

A  man  of  a  totally  different  type  was  Rewbell,  as 
much  superior  to  "our  little  friend  Larevelli^re "  in 
energy  and  force  of  character  as  he  was  his  inferior 
in  honesty  and  amiability  of  disposition. 

"  Jean-Fran9ois  Rewbell,  before  the  Revolution  a 
successful  Alsatian  avocat,  had  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  in  the  Convention.  He  had  been 
accused,  while  on  a  mission  at  Mainz,  of  accepting 
bribes  from  the  Prussians  ;  and  although  he  had 
defended  himself  with  sufiicient  success  to  escape 
prosecution,  he  never  freed  himself  from  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues.  During  his  term  of  office 
he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  speculators  and 
army  contractors,  men,  as  Carnot  said,  '  accused  of 
every  form  of  peculation  and  fraud,'  whom  he  pro- 
tected and  who  formed  his  only  intimate  society. 
Whether  he  joined   them    in    robbing   the   public 

'  Mdmoires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  vii.  (p.  42). 
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purse,  or  whether  he  successfully  speculated  with 
his  own  money,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  he  certainly 
retired  from  office  with  a  considerable  fortune. 
Rewbell's  political  opinions  were  entirely  revolu- 
tionary. His  ideal  system  of  government  was  a 
despotism  of  the  type  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  he  regarded  personal  liberty  as  an  absurd 
chimera ;  and  altogether  disbelieved  in  the  virtue 
and  honesty  of  politicians.  These  and  many  like 
opinions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  with  a 
frank  brutality  which,  coupled  with  a  rough  manner, 
a  harsh  voice,  and  a  preference  for  insulting  his 
colleagues,  made  him  the  most  detested  man  in 
France.  None  the  less  was  he  possessed  of  high 
ability,  of  masterful  will,  and  of  great  business 
capacity ;  he  led  his  two  colleagues,  Barras  and 
Larevelliere,  and  for  nearly  four  years  he  governed 
the  Directory  while  the  Directory  governed  France.' 
"  Rewbell,  also  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  of  the  Convention,  had  there  afforded 
the  same  guarantees  to  the  Revolution  and  the 
Republic  as  La  Revelliere.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Jacobins  he  had  been  so  judicious  as  not  to  share  their 
excesses  and  to  avoid  compromising  himself  with 
them.  After  the  9  Thermidor,  he  waged  war  alter- 
nately on  the  Terrorists,  the  Royalists,  and  the 
refractory  priests.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
mental Committees,  and  he  brought  to  the  manage- 
ment of  business  a  confidence  due  to  his  erudition 
as  a  lawyer  and  his  experience  as  a  legislator.    But 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directory," 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  190,  igi. 
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he  was  obstinate,  ill-tempered,  and  excitable  ;  and  at 
times,  instead  of  argument,  he  resorted  in  discus- 
sions to  a  violence  of  behaviour  and  speech  that 
accorded  ill  with  the  dignity  he  was  invested  with. 
Doubts  had  been  cast  upon  his  honesty  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Mainz,  when  he  had  acted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  with  the  armies,  and  these 
suspicions  had  never  been  entirely  removed."  ^ 
The  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  of  the 
Five  was  Barras. 

"  Unlike  the  other  Directors,  all  of  whom  were 
of  the  middle  class,  Paul-Fran9ois-Jean-Nicolas  de 
Barras  was  the  cadet  of  a  noble  Provencal  family. 
He  had  served  in  the  army,  and  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  was  living  the  life  of  a  declasse  gentle- 
man in  Paris.  .  .  .  Barras  was  tall  and  handsome, 
with  a  soldier-like  frankness  of  manner  and  a  fine 
voice.  Emerging  from  a  period  when  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  were  part  of  the  necessary  equipment 
of  a  patriot,  he  retained  traces  of  the  manners  of  the 
old  regime;  he  alone  among  the  Directors  carried 
himself  with  dignity  in  the  somewhat  flamboyant 
costume  which  they  were  condemned  to  assume.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  the  worst  characteristics 
of  a  licentious  and  insolent  noble  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV,  and  of  a  truculent  patriot  of  the  Terror. 
Absolutely  shameless,  without  honour  or  patriotism, 
he  was  ready  to  sell  himself  to  any  party  or  any 
country  able  and  willing  to  purchase  his  services ; 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  followed  any  policy 
except  that  of  amassing  a  fortune,  in  which  he 
^  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  i.,  pp.  5,  6. 
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succeeded  so  well  that,  after  spending  vast  sums  in 
entertainments  and  debauchery,  he  retired  with  a 
sufficient  fortune  to  support  him  in  luxurious  ease 
for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,"  ^ 

"  Barras,  a  Proven9al,  a  noble,  an  officer,  after  an 
adventurous  youth,  became  an  ardent  and  enthusias- 
tic Revolutionary.  After  the  loth  August  he  was 
elected  to  the  Convention,  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Mountain,  and  declared  himself  strongly 
against  the  Girondists  on  May  31.  As  representa- 
tive of  the  people  with  the  army  acting  against 
Toulon,  he  followed  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
and  when  the  town  was  finally  reduced,  practised 
terrible  acts  of  reprisal.  On  his  return  to  the  Con- 
vention, threatened  by  Robespierre,  he  made,  on 
9  Thermidor,  common  cause  with  those  who  assailed 
the  tyrant ;  and  being  named  Commandant-General 
of  the  armed  forces,  he  marched  on  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  contributed  largely  to  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  day.  Thereupon  Barras  showed  himself  just 
as  violent  an  antagonist  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Terrorists  as  he  had  previously  been  one  of  their 
most  ardent  auxiliaries.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  reaction  and  chief  of  those  bands  of 
young  men  who  in  Paris  demonstrated  their  supreme 
high  breeding  by  attacking  the  institutions  and  men 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  Departments,  by  killing 
and  massacring  under  pretext  of  avenging  the  Terror. 
On  the  days  of  12  Germinal  and  i  Prairial  he  was 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  armed  forces  to 

1  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directory," 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  491. 
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repress  the  Jacobins ;  and  again,  on  13  Vendemiaire, 
to  contend  against  the  Royalists.  After  this  he 
gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  very  Terrorists  whom 
he  had  persecuted,  professed  that  the  Terror  had  been 
nothing  but  an  empty  phantom  invented  to  secure 
the  proscription  of  patriots,  and  tried  to  set  up  a 
new  Reign  of  Terror  of  his  own,  to  put  off  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  and  prolong  the 
Revolutionary  Government.  Barras  had  neither 
settled  principles  nor  fixed  legislative  views  nor 
sagacity  in  business  nor  aptitude  for  administration 
and  government.  But  in  political  crises,  in  civil 
disturbances  and  moments  of  popular  effervescence, 
he  had  at  times  a  fine  comprehensive  glance  and  a. 
sufficiency  of  resolution  and  audacity  for  the  moment. 
He  was  more  fitted  by  nature  for  camps  and  battle- 
fields than  for  the  tribune  and  the  council-chamber. 
His  life,  to  say  the  least,  was  of  the  loosest ;  he  was 
an  ardent  votary  of  pleasure  and  extravagance,  and 
his  personal  fortune  was  far  from  being  adequate  to 
satisfy  his  expensive  tastes."^ 
In  virtue  of  his  Proven9al  lineage  and  birth,  Barras 

was  all-powerful  in  the  "  Midi."    Thibaudeau  says  of 

him  : 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  the  five  Directors  had 
actually  partitioned  amongst  themselves  the  territory 
of  the  Republic,  as  they  did  the  different  branches 
of  the  Government,  but  Barras  reigned  supreme  in 
the  South ;  at  Marseilles,  at  Toulon,  patriots  and 
terrorists  looked  upon  him  very  rightly  as  their 
patron.    .    .    . 

^  Thibaudeau,  M4moires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directory,"  ch.  i,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 
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"One  man,  one  single  man,  was  more  powerful 
there  than  all  the  powers  of  State,  all  the  laws  of  the 
Republic.     That  man  was  Barras."^ 

"  Of  Letourneur  there  is  little  to  be  said.  He  had 
served  as  a  captain  of  engineers  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  War  of 
the  Convention,  During  his  sixteen  months  of 
office  he  consistently  supported  Carnot,  and  formed 
with  him  the  minority  of  the  Directors."^ 

"Letourneur,  an  officer  of  engineers,  had  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Revolution.  A  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  he 
had  been  mainly  occupied  with  military  tasks  and 
missions,  and  had  taken  only  an  insignificant  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  various  factions  and  parties.  In 
the  King's  trial  he  had  voted  with  the  majority.  Of 
the  five  Directors  he  it  was  appeared  to  have  the 
least  grasp  of  political  aims  and  to  be  the  least  fitted 
for  government.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
amiable  character,  naturally  kind  and  honourable."' 
Last,  but  not  least,  comes  Gen.  Carnot. 

"  Lazare-Nicolas-Marguerite  Carnot  stands  on  a 
different  plane  from  the  other  Directors.  He  is 
perhaps  the  only  member  of  the  Convention  to  whom 
the  epithet  great  can  be  applied.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  genius  for  military  organization,  of  his 
patriotism,  or  of  his  probity.  But  he  was  now  in  an 
impossible  position ;  he  was  the  only  important 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  had 

'  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

^  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  16,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  491. 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  i,  p.  9. 
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not  perished  or  gone  into  exile.  Those  who  were 
now  his  colleagues,  whether  Girondists  or  Thermi- 
dorian  Dantonists,  shared  in  the  common  horror  of 
the  terrible  Committee.  Hardly  a  day  passed  on 
which  one  or  other  of  them  failed  to  recall  to  him  the 
fact  that  his  signature  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  hundred 
documents  dealing  death  and  ruin  around  with  im- 
partial iniquity. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  Barras  had  attacked  him 
with  vehement  coarseness,  Carnot  raised  his  hands. 
'  I  swear,'  he  began,  when  Barras  exclaimed,  '  Do 
not  lift  your  hands,  they  will  drip  with  blood,'  and 
Carnot  sank  back  into  silence.  And  it  was  not  only 
his  colleagues  who  reproached  him  ;  his  own  mind 
was  darkened  with  remorse  and  bitter  memories. 
Hatred  of  the  Terror  and  dread  of  its  return  brought 
him  into  entire  sympathy  with  the  '  new  Third,'  and 
with  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Lanjuinais,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Convention  who  had  joined  them  in 
the  endeavour  to  establish  a  constitutional  Republic. 
The  accusation  of  Royalism  was  brought  against 
him  as  against  them,  but  no  accusation  could  have 
been  more  absolutely  false.  To  de  La  Rue,  one  of 
his  supposed  fellow-conspirators,  he  said,  '  If  I  had 
the  King's  pardon  in  my  pocket,  I  would  not  trust  it. 
The  day  after  his  restoration  he  would  be  compelled 
to  revoke  it.'"^ 

"A  number  of  public  institutions,  in  which  he 
(Carnot)  had  taken  an  interest  under  the  Conven- 
tional Government,  continued  to  occupy  his  attention. 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch,  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  491,  492. 
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He  devoted  especial  pains  to  the  organization  of  the 
Institut  National  and  the  improvements  introduced 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  as  also  in  the  Practical 
Engineering  Schools,  the  departments  of  the  Artillery, 
the  Fleet  and  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees. 

"The  inauguration  of  the  Institut  was  held  in  the 
Louvre,  in  the  Salle  des  Antiques,  with  much 
solemnity,  in  presence  of  all  the  high  Functionaries 
and  Foreign  Ambassadors.  The  choice  of  its 
original  members,  which  was  made  by  the  Direc- 
torial Government,  gave  rise  to  no  dispute  or  protest, 
so  loyal  had  been  their  endeavour  to  select  only  men 
whose  renown  was  consecrated  by  public  opinion."  ^ 

"Carnot  possessed  a  reputation  too  firmly  estab- 
lished in  France  and  throughout  Europe  to  make  it 
necessary  to  recapitulate  in  this  place  the  titles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  His  character,  his  know- 
ledge, his  honesty,  the  solidity  of  his  principles,  and 
the  purity  of  his  life,  had  won  him  the  esteem  of  all 
parties.  The  only  reproach  to  be  levelled  against  him 
was  that  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  decemviral 
Comite  du  Salut  Public;  but  even  then  he  had  or- 
ganized the  armies  of  the  Republic  and  directed  the 
war  of  National  independence.  The  greatness  of  his 
services  imposed  silence  on  his  would-be  accusers. 

"Such  were  the  five  men  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  government  of  the  Republic." ^ 

'  MSmoires  sur  Carnot;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  xi.  (p.  84). 
^  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "Directoire,"  ch.  1,  p.  10. 


CHAPTER   IV 
RELEASE  OF  THE   PRINCESSE   ROYALE 

An  act  of  clemency — Two  Parties  in  the  Chambers  and  Government — 
The  Royal  Family  in  the  Temple — Execution  of  the  King — Festival 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  death — The  Queen,  and  Madame 
!^lisabeth,  go  to  the  scaiFold^The  Conciergerie  prison — Death  of  the 
Dauphin — A  strange  caprice  of  fashion.  The  "  telescope  portrait " — 
The  Princess  exchanged  ;  reception  at  the  Court  of  Austria — "  The 
only  man  of  the  family." 

yA  MONG  the  earliest  acts  of  the  newly  established 
/  ^      Directoire  was  one  of  clemency  and  justice, 
/      ^    which  cannot  but  reflect  credit  on  the  spirit 
of  moderation  and  generosity  to  fallen  foes 
animating  at  any  rate  some  of  their  number — the  re- 
lease  of  the   unhappy  and    long-suffering   Princesse 
Royale,  daughter  of  Louis  XVL 

The  Government  was  overwhelmed,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  during  these  first  months  of  its  power,  with 
a  hundred  matters  of  first-rate  importance  and  vital 
urgency.  Amongst  these  were  especially  pressing : 
the  crucial  question  of  war  or  peace,  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  dmigres,  both  those  actually  beyond 
the  frontiers  and  the  equally  numerous  class  of  those 
declared  such  by  law  though  still  residing  in  France, 
and  towards  the  Church  and  its  priests,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  rescue  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic 
from  the  almost  hopeless  impasse  into  which  they  had 
drifted.     All  these  problems  were  clamouring  for  solu- 
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tion;    but   nevertheless   the   Directors  found  time  to 
arrange  for  and  carry  out  the  long-delayed  release  of 
"lafille  Capet." 

****** 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  struggle  that  even 
this  tardy  deed  of  mercy  was  decided  on,  the  more 
violent  party  being  still  strongly  opposed  to  any 
mitigation  of  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  last  of 
the  hated  Royal  Family. 

"The  Directory  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Constitutionalists  and 
the  Revolutionists.  The  Constitutional  party  was 
composed  of  nearly  all  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  new  Third  and  of  many  members 
of  the  right  of  the  Convention,  of  two  Directors, 
Carnot  and  Letourneur,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  magistrates  and  other  officials  elected  in  1795. 
It  had  the  support  of  the  electors  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Its  adherents  could  con- 
sequently hope  in  two  or  at  most  in  three  years'  time 
to  be  in  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  con- 
sequently to  replace  the  existing  Directors,  as  they 
retired,  by  members  of  their  own  party.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  fair  play  was  needed  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  future  of  France.  By  the  opposite 
party  the  Constitutionalists  were  vehemently  accused 
of  enmity  to  the  Republic  and  of  open  or  concealed 
royalism  ;  and  this  accusation  was  the  ground  of  their 
eventual  destruction,  of  the  failure  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  consequent  fall  of  the  Republic.  .  .  . 
The    Revolutionary   party  was  composed  of  three 
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members  of  the  Directory — Rewbell,    Larevelli^re- 
Lepaux,  and  Barras — of  most  of  the  Ministers,  not- 
ably the  most  powerful  of  them,  Merlin  of  Douai, 
of  the  Commissaries  and  other  officials  appointed  by 
the  Directory,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  ex-members 
of  the   Convention   in   the  Corps  Ugislatif.     Their 
policy  was  to  continue  the  war,  to  maintain  the  law 
of  October  25  (1795 — law  against  the  priests),  and 
generally  to   uphold    the    revolutionary  system    of 
government.     Their    guiding    motive    was    not    so 
much  revolutionary  enthusiasm  or  political  principle 
as  self-preservation  ;    they  desired   to  prolong  the 
era  of  persecution  and  ostracism  as  the  surest  way 
of  saving  their  own    heads    from    peril ;    as    regi- 
cides they  dreaded  the  return  of  the  monarchy,  as 
Terrorists  they  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  people."^ 
Though  out-voted  both  in  the  Chambers  and  at  the 
Council  table  of  the  Directors,  where,  as  we  see,  they 
were  in  a  minority  of  voices  of  two  to  three  on  most 
of  the  other  and  more  momentous  questions  at  issue, 
the  Constitutionalists  nevertheless  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing their  point  as  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Princesse 
Royale.     After  all  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  one  of  no 
very  marked  individuality  or  force  of  character, — her 
conduct  and  bearing  throughout  the  months  of  weary 
imprisonment  of  her  father  and  mother  while  awaiting 
trial  had  been  a  rather  pitiable  foil  to  the  heroism  and 
noble  self-devotion  of  her  aunt,  Madame  Elisabeth. 
She  was  the  last  of  her  family ;    King,   Queen,  and 
Madame  Elisabeth  had  all  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,   vol.    viii.,  ch.    i6,  "  The  Directory," 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  495,  496. 
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Dauphin  had  mysteriously  disappeared  —  perished 
(there  is  not  really  much  reason  for  doubting  the  fact, 
in  spite  of  a  dozen  wild  stories  to  the  contrary)  of 
neglect  and  ill-usage,  and  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  sole  and  helpless  survivor.  Not  the  most 
rabid  of  the  "old  Republicans,"  the  stalwarts  of  1789 
and  1793,  could  find  much  to  object  against  a  step 
which  the  milder  feelings  now  largely  prevailing,  if 
not  the  considerable  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old 
regime  of  which  many  symptoms  were  to  be  observed 
here  and  there,  almost  universally  approved. 

****** 
Marie-Therese-Charlotte,  Princesse  Royale,  in  later 
days  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  had  been  incarcerated 
in  the  gloomy  tower  of  the  Temple  at  the  same  time  as 
her  father,  mother,  brother,  and  aunt.  The  Luxem- 
bourg, by  the  by,  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  National  Assembly  as  the  King's  place 
of  residence,  or  shall  we  say  place  of  confinement,  after 
the  loth  August,  fatal  to  Monarchy ;  but  he  and  his 
were  transferred  to  the  Temple  instead  "by  the  all- 
powerful  Commune"  (that  is  the  new  insurrectionary, 
improvised  Municipality  of  Paris,  calling  itself  "  Coun- 
cil General  of  the  Commune,")  "under  pretext  that  it 
could  not  otherwise  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  his 
person."  1 

"The  Luxembourg  and  safeguard  of  the  Nation 
could  not  be  got  ready :  nay,  it  seems  the  Luxem- 
bourg has  too  many  cellars  and  issues ;  no  Munici- 
pality   can    undertake  to   watch   it.      The  compact 

'  Mig-net,  History  of  the  French   Revolution,    transl.    (1891),'  ch.  5, 
P-   153- 
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Drainn  from  Life  hy  an  Artist  posted  at  a  Windoiv  of  one  of  the  Houses  near 
the  Prison 
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prison  of  the  Temple,  not  so  elegant  indeed,  were 
much  safer.  To  the  Temple,  therefore !  On  Mon- 
day, 13th  day  of  August  1792,  in  Mayor  Petion's 
carriage,  Louis  and  his  sad  suspended  Household 
fare  thither ;  all  Paris  out  to  look  at  them.  .  .  . 
French  Royalty  vanishes  within  the  gates  of  the 
Temple :  these  old  peaked  towers,  like  peaked  Ex- 
tinguisher or  Bonsoir,  do  cover  it  up ; — from  which 
same  Towers,  poor  Jacques  Molay  and  his  Templars 
were  burnt  out  by  French  Royalty,  five  centuries 
since.     Such  are  the  turns  of  Fate  below."  ^ 

^  ^  V  ^  rft  f^ 

Thence  she  had  seen  all  that  were  near  and  dear  one 
by  one  taken  from  her,  and  for  over  two  years  now  she 
had  been  alone  in  her  prison,  and  it  almost  seemed 
forgotten  by  the  ruthless  enemies  of  Royalty,  The 
first  to  be  summoned  away  from  the  little  family  group 
in  the  Temple  was  the  father — always  a  loving,  affec- 
tionate parent  and  a  kindly,  amiable  man,  though 
lacking  in  so  many  kingly  qualities,  and  egregiously 
failing  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  critical  times  and 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  and 
the  ancient  Monarchy  of  France  involved.  He  had 
endured,  with  quiet^  dignified  patience,  nearly  six 
months'  captivity  when  the  end  came. 

"King  Louis,  now  King  and  Majesty  to  his  own 
family  alone,  in  their  own  Prison  Apartment  alone, 
has,  for  months  past,  been  mere  Louis  Capet  and  the 
Traitor  Veto  with  the  rest  of  France.  Shut  in  his 
Circuit  of  the  Temple,  he  has  heard  and  seen  the 
loud  whirl  of  things  ;  yells  of  September  Massacres, 

'  Carlyle,  French  Reuolution,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  8. 
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Brunswick  war-thunders  dying  off  in  disaster  and 
discomfiture ;  he  passive,  a  spectator  merely ;  wait- 
ing whither  it  would  please  to  whirl  with  him.  From 
the  neighbouring  windows,  the  curious,  not  without 
pity,  might  see  him  walk  daily,  at  a  certain  hour,  in 
the  Temple  Garden,  with  his  Queen,  Sister  and  two 
Children,  all  that  now  belongs  to  him  on  this  Earth. 
Quietly  he  walks  and  waits ;  for  he  is  not  of  lively 
feelings,  and  is  of  a  devout  heart.  The  wearied 
Irresolute  has,  at  least,  no  need  of  resolving  now. 
His  daily  meals,  lessons  to  his  Son,  daily  walk  in  the 
Garden,  daily  game  at  ombre  or  draughts,  fill  up  the 
day  :  the  morrow  will  provide  for  itself. 

"The  morrow  indeed;  and  yet  How?  Louis  asks, 
How?  France,  with  perhaps  still  more  solicitude, 
asks,  How?  A  King  dethroned  by  insurrection  is 
verily  not  easy  to  dispose  of.  Keep  him  prisoner,  he 
is  a  secret  centre  for  the  Disaffected,  for  endless  plots, 
attempts  and  hopes  of  theirs.  Banish  him,  he  is  an 
open  centre  for  them  ;  his  royal  war-standard,  with 
what  of  divinity  it  has,  unrolls  itself,  summoning  the 
world.  Put  him  to  death?  A  cruel  questionable 
extremity  that  too :  and  yet  the  likeliest  in  these 
extreme  circumstances,  of  insurrectionary  men,  whose 
own  life  and  death  lies  staked  ;  accordingly  it  is  said, 
from  the  last  step  of  the  throne  to  the  first  of  the 
scaffold  there  is  short  distance."^ 


The  parting  scene  with  wife  and  children  was  grievous 
indeed. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  3. 
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"At  half-past  eight,  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
opened :  the  Queen  appeared  first,  leading  her  Son 
by  the  hand  ;  then  Madame  Royale  and  Madame 
Elisabeth  :  they  all  flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  King.  Silence  reigned  for  some  minutes  ;  inter- 
rupted only  by  sobs.  The  Queen  made  a  movement 
to  lead  his  Majesty  towards  the  inner  room,  where 
M.  Edgeworth  (the  Abbe  Edge  worth,  who  had  come 
to  act  as  the  King's  Confessor)  was  waiting  unknown 
to  them:  'No,'  said  the  King,  'let  us  go  into  the 
dining-room ;  it  is  there  only  that  I  can  see  you.' 
They  entered  there  ;  I  shut  the  door  of  it,  which  was 
of  glass.  The  King  sat  down,  the  Queen  on  his 
left  hand,  Madame  Elisabeth  on  his  right,  Madame 
Royale  almost  in  the  front ;  the  young  Prince  re- 
mained standing  between  his  father's  legs.  They 
all  leaned  towards  him,  and  often  held  him  embraced. 
This  scene  of  woe  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters  ; 
during  which  we  could  hear  nothing ;  we  could  see 
only  that  always  when  the  King  spoke,  the  sobbings 
of  the  Princesses  redoubled,  continued  for  some 
minutes ;  and  that  then  the  King  began  again  to 
speak."  ^ 

"Louis,  on  parting  with  his  family,  promised  to 
see  them  again  the  next  day ;  but,  on  reaching  his 
room,  he  felt  that  the  trial  would  be  too  much,  and, 
pacing  up  and  down  violently,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  will 
not  go  ! '  This  was  his  last  struggle  ;  the  rest  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  death.  The  night 
before  the  execution  he  slept  calmly.  Clery  awoke 
him,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  at  five,  and  received 

'  Clary's  Narrative  (London,  1798).     Cliry  was  the  King's  valet. 
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his  last  instructions.  He  then  communicated,  com- 
missioned Clery  with  his  dying  words  and  all  he 
was  allowed  to  bequeath,  a  ring,  a  seal,  and  some 
hair.  The  drums  were  already  beating,  and  the  dull 
sound  of  travelling  cannon,  and  of  confused  voices, 
might  be  heard.  At  length  Santerre  arrived.  '  You 
are  come  for  me,'  said  Louis ;  '  I  ask  one  moment.' 
He  deposited  his  will  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
officer,  asked  for  his  hat,  and  said,  in  a  firm  tone, 
'  Let  us  go.' 

"The  carriage  was  an  hour  on  its  way  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  A  double 
row  of  soldiers  lined  the  road ;  more  than  forty 
thousand  men  were  under  arms.  Paris  presented  a 
gloomy  aspect.  The  citizens  present  at  the  execu- 
tion manifested  neither  applause  nor  regret ;  all  were 
silent.  On  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  Louis 
alighted  from  the  carriage.  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step,  knelt  to  receive  the  benediction  of 
the  priest,  who  is  recorded  to  have  said,  '  Son  of  St. 
Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  ! '  With  some  repugnance 
he  submitted  to  the  binding  of  his  hands,  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  left  of  the  scaffold.  '  I  die  innocent,' 
said  he  ;  '  I  forgive  my  enemies  ;  and  you,  unfortu- 
nate people  ..."  Here,  at  a  signal,  the  drums  and 
trumpets  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  three  execu- 
tioners seized  him.  At  ten  minutes  after  ten  he  had 
ceased  to  live."^ 

It  may  be  his  death  was  a  political  necessity.    At  any 
rate,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  the  party  of  the  Revo- 

^  Mignet,  History  of  French  Revolution,  transl,  (1891),  ch.  6,  p.  189. 
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lution  could  have  done  without  gravely  compromising 
their  own  safety  then  and  thereafter.  Nearly  four 
years  later,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Directorial 
government,  in  i7gjf  the  Convention  laid  it  down  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  eligibility  for  election  as 
a  member  of  the  new  Executive  that  each  of  the  Five 
chosen  as  Directors  must  have  been  of  the  majority  who 
voted  for  the  King's  death.  Next  year,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1798,  "a  resolution  was  proposed  to  the 
Council  to  the  effect  that  the  anniversary  of  January 
2 1  St  should  be  celebrated,  and  that  on  that  day  the 
members  of  the  two  Councils  should  swear  an  oath 
of  hatred  to  Royalty.  The  intention  was  by  this  means 
to  force  the  Deputies  of  the  new  Third  to  join  forces 
with  the  Republic,  or  to  speak  quite  candidly,  to  em- 
barrass them  and  put  them  in  a  false  position.  .  .  . 
The  resolution  was  eventually  adopted,  and  the  Council 
of  Ancients  approved  it. 

"The  festival  was  held  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in 
presence  of  the  Directors  and  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  Rewbell  delivered  a  discourse.  In  each 
of  the  Councils  the  President  also  pronounced  one. 
All  the  Deputies,  even  the  Royalists,  swore  hatred  to 
royalty,  though  some  of  them  were  for  making  addi- 
tions to  the  oath  by  way  of  easing  their  consciences, 
which  were  rather  hard  put  to  it.  Thus  Andre,  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  added,  'and  to  every  species  of 
tyranny.'  The  Council,  however,  ordered  that  the 
terms  of  the  oath  as  prescribed  by  law  must  be  literally 
and  exactly  observed.  In  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  had  all  the  vivacity  of  a 
young  man  and  a  caustic  wit  of  his  own,  supplemented 
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thus :  '  And  unfalterating  resistance  to  every  sort  of 
tyrants,  whatever  their  number  or  power.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  there  were  not  a  few  Jesuitical 
oaths  taken,  oaths  with  a  mental  reservation — in  other 
words,  false  oaths."  ^ 

The  next  to  be  torn  from  the  unhappy  girl's  side  was 
her  widowed  mother,  the  Queen  Marie-Antoinette. 
For  five  months  more,  after  the  King's  death,  the  rest 
of  the  bereaved  family  had  been  allowed  to  share  their 
captivity  together  in  the  great  Tower  of  the  Temple; 
but  on  July  i  (1793)  the  Queen  had  been  removed  to 
another  room  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  prison. 
Then  during  the  night  of  July  3,  the  little  Dauphin 
had  been  taken  from  her,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Simon  the  Cobbler.  From  that  day 
she  never  again  saw  son,  daughter,  or  sister-in-law. 
Two  months  later  (beginning  of  September)  she  was 
removed,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  to  the  Conciergerie 
— the  old  gloomy  prison  forming  part  of  the  vast  pile 
of  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the  island  of 
the  Cite  in  the  heart  of  Paris — to  await  her  trial  at  the 
bar  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  "On  the  second  of 
this  month,  at  three  in  the  morning,  a  vehicle  rolled 
off,  with  closed  blinds,  from  the  Temple  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie. Within  it  were  two  Municipals  ;  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  once  Queen  of  France !  There  in  that 
Conciergerie,  in  ignominious  dreary  cell,  she,  secluded 
from  children,  kindred,  friends  and  hope,  sits  long 
weeks  ;  expecting  when  the  end  will  be."* 

1  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"  p.  32. 
"  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  6. — The  Princesse 
Royale's  Mimoires  afford  many  affecting-  glimpses  of  these  unhappy 
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Every  vestige  of  the  old  fabric  of  the  Temple  has 
disappeared.  The  Great  Tower  was  pulled  down  in 
181 1,  and  a  square  and  market  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  scene 
of  the  long-drawn  agony  of  the  Family  of  France.  But 
the  Conciergerie  still  exists  (the  picturesque  round 
towers  facing  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge  form  part  of  it  and 
are  familiar  to  every  tourist),  and  the  actual  dungeon 
occupied  by  the  unhappy  Queen  is  shown,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel.  Moreover,  the  ancient  gateway 
to  the  prison,  the  veritable  gate  and  flight  of  steps  by 
which  the  Queen — and  how  many  other  victims  of  the 
Revolution  ! — entered,  and  before  which  Sanson's  tum- 
brils stood  waiting  on  the  fatal  morning  of  October  i6th, 
1793,  is  still  there,  though  few  visitors  to  Paris,  or 
indeed  residents,  are  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  Under  an  arched  gateway,  behind  heavy  iron 
bars,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  cowering  beneath  the  masses  of  the  monu- 
mental stairway  that  leads  up  to  the  great  doors,  lies 
a  little  square  courtyard,  damp  and  dark,  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  Cour  du  Mai,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  nine  steps.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
broad  flags  with  which  it  was  laid  were  still  covered 
with  the  greenish  coating  of  moss  and  lichen,  and 
rimmed  with  the  stains  of  moisture  and  mildew — the 
sort  of  paving  we  see  in  deserted  cloisters ;  it  was 
a  gloomy,  almost  funereal  place.  A  low  door,  dingy, 

days.  They  were  not,  however,  published  till  some  twenty-four  years 
after  the  events  they  relate.  The  book  appeared  on  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  King's  execution — Mimoires  particuliers  de  la 
Captivit4  a  la  Tour  du  Temple  ;  par  la  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  Paris, 
Jan.  21,  1817. 
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worm-eaten  and  dilapidated,  guarded  by  double 
iron  gates,  half  eaten  away  with  rust,  could  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  background,  always  hermetically  closed. 
An  iron  balustrade,  dating  from  Louis  XVI,  bor- 
dered the  well-worn  steps.  The  few  who  were  aware 
what  awful  tragedies  this  courtyard,  so  rich  in  terrible 
associations,  had  witnessed,  sometimes  came  with 
hearts  of  ruth  and  respect  to  indulge  in  long  day- 
dreams within  the  stone  walls  of  the  narrow  en- 
closure. 

"In  the  gloomy  days  of  the  Terror  it  was  the 
wicket  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  the  only  one  at  that 
time  ! 

"Then,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  hour 
of  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the 
top  of  the  wall  overlooking  this  sunk  courtyard  would 
be  lined  by  a  howling,  vociferating  crowd  of  men  and 
women — more  women  than  men,  who  came,  as  to  a 
play,  to  take  station  on  the  steps  of  the  great  stair- 
way of  the  Palais,  which  afforded  so  convenient  a 
coign  of  vantage  for  viewing  the  drama  that  was 
daily  enacted  at  the  prison  gate.    .    .    . 

' '  But  the  great  sensation  of  the  day  was  in  the 
afternoon,  towards  half-past  three,  when  the  tumbrils 
arrived.  How  many  to-day?  was  the  question  ;  and 
great  was  the  disappointment  when  only  two  or  three 
drew  up.    .    .    . 

* '  About  four  o'clock,  the  condemned  filed  out  one 
by  one  through  the  grey  door.  .  .  .  All  the  con- 
demned of  all  parties,  Marie-Antoinette  no  less  than 
Mme.  Roland,  Charlotte  Corday  and  the  Abbesse 
de  Montmorency,  Cecile  Renaud  smiling  and  the 
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Dubarry  sobbing  and  dishevelled,  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, the  Girondists,  the  vile  Hebert  and  the  vir- 
tuous Malesherbes,  the  Marechal  de  Noailles  and 
Camille  Desmoulins,  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  the 
maddest,  all  trod  these  flagstones,  passed  out  through 
that  terrible  gate."^ 

****** 

After  six  weeks'  detention  in  the  Conciergerie,  the 
Queen  was  summoned  to  confront  her  judges. 

"On  Monday,  the  Fourteenth  of  October,  1793, 
a  Cause  is  pending  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  the 
new  Revolutionary  Court,  such  as  those  old  stone- 
walls never  witnessed  :  the  Trial  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
The  once  brightest  of  Queens,  now  tarnished,  de- 
faced, forsaken,  stands  here  at  Fouquier-Tinville's 
Judgement  bar;  answering  for  her  life.  .  .  .  To 
such  changes  of  human  fortune  what  words  are 
adequate?  Silence  alone  is  adequate.  ...  At 
four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  two  days 
and  two  nights  of  interrogating,  jury-charging,  and 
other  darkening  of  counsel,  the  result  comes  out : 
sentence  of  death.  '  Have  you  anything  to  say  ? ' 
The  accused  shook  her  head,  without  speech.  Night's 
candles  are  burning  out ;  and  with  her  too  Time 
is  finishing,  and  it  will  be  Eternity  and  Day.  This 
Hall  of  Tinville's  is  dark,  ill-lighted  except  where 
she  stands.  Silently  she  withdraws  from  it,  to  die."  ^ 
"  Few  minutes  after  the  Trial  ended,  the  drums 
were  beating  to  arms  in  all  Sections ;  at  sunrise  the 

^  Georges  Cain,  Walks  in  Paris,  transl.  Alfred  AUinson.    (Methuen, 
1909),  pp.  122-27, 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  book  iv.,  chap.  7. 
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armed  force  was  on  foot,  cannons  getting  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  Bridges,  in  the  Squares,  Cross- 
ways,  all  along  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  By  ten  o'clock,  numerous 
patrols  were  circulating  in  the  Streets ;  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  horse  drawn  up  under  arms.  At 
eleven,  Marie-Antoinette  was  brought  out.  She  had 
on  an  undress  oi  pique  blanc:  she  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
criminal ;  bound,  on  a  Cart ;  accompanied  by  a  Con- 
stitutional Priest  in  Lay  dress ;  escorted  by  numerous 
detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  These,  and 
the  double  row  of  troops  all  along  her  road,  she  ap- 
peared to  regard  with  indifference.  On  her  counte- 
nance there  was  visible  neither  abashment  nor  pride. 
To  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Republiqtie  and  Down  with 
Tyranny,  which  attended  her  all  the  way,  she  seemed 
to  pay  no  heed.  She  spoke  little  to  her  Confessor. 
The  tricolour  streamers  on  the  housetops  occupied 
her  attention,  in  the  Streets  du  Roule  and  Saint- 
Honore ;  she  also  noticed  the  Inscriptions  on  the 
house-fronts.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, her  looks  turned  towards  the  Jardin  Nationaly 
whilom  Tuileries ;  her  face  at  that  moment  gave 
signs  of  lively  emotion.  She  mounted  the  Scaffold 
with  courage  enough ;  at  a  quarter  past  Twelve,  her 
head  fell  ;  the  Executioner  showed  it  to  the  people, 
amid  universal,  long-continued  cries  of  Vive  la  Re- 
publique."  ''■ 
We  have  seen  already  how  the  Dauphin  had  been 

separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Royal  captives  as  early 

^  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libertd,  xi.,  301. 
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as  the  beginning  of  June,  1793.  From  that  date,  there- 
fore, only  Madame  felisabeth,  the  King's  sister,  was 
left  to  bear  the  Princesse  Royale  company  in  the 
grim  prison-rooms  of  the  Tour  du  Temple.  Through- 
out all  these  weary  months  the  former  had  continued 
to  show  the  same  heroic  fortitude  and  gentle  self- 
devotion,  and  did  much  to  support  and  console  the 
feeble  spirit  of  her  niece. 

But  at  length  this  noble  woman  too  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  dreaded  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
"Her  Trial  was  like  the  rest:  for  Plots,  for  Plots. 
She  was  among  the  kindliest,  most  innocent  of  women." 
She  was  condemned,  and  executed  on  April  22,  1794, 
along  with  four-and-twenty  other  victims  of  the  busy 
guillotine. 


"  The  Royal  Family  is  thus  reduced  to  two ;  a  girl 
and  a  little  boy.  The  boy,  once  named  Dauphin,  was 
taken  from  his  Mother  while  she  yet  lived  ;  and  given 
to  one  Simon,  by  trade  a  Cordwainer,  on  service  then 
about  the  Temple  Prison,  to  bring  him  up  in  prin- 
ciples of  Sansculottism.  Simon  taught  him  to  drink, 
to  swear,  to  say  the  carmagnole.  Simon  is  now  gone 
to  the  Municipality  (in  January,  1794)  :  and  the  poor 
boy,  hidden  in  a  tower  of  the  Temple,  from  which  in 
his  fright  and  bewilderment  and  early  decrepitude  he 
wishes  not  to  stir  out,  lies  perishing,  his  *  shirt  not 
changed  for  six  months ' ;  amid  squalor  and  darkness, 
lamentably."^ 

'  Carlyle,  French  Sevolution,  vol.  lii.,  book  vi.,  chap.  3  ;  see  generally 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  CaptiviU  i  la  Tour  du  Temple,  pp.  37-71. 
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Towards  the  end,  especially  after  the  fall  of  the 
Terrorists  and  death  of  Robespierre  on  9  Thermidor 
(July  27,  1794),  the  unhappy  heir  to  the  Monarchy  was 
treated  with  somewhat  less  inhumanity ;  physicians 
were  sent  by  order  of  the  Convention  to  examine  his 
state  of  health  and  do  what  was  still  possible  to 
ameliorate  it,  and  two  attendants,  men  of  respectability 
and  kindly  disposition,  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  ill-usage  and  neglect  had  done  their 
work,  and  the  unfortunate  Dauphin  died  on  June  10, 
1795-  Two  extracts  from  Alison's  account  of  these 
unhapppy  events^  give  pathetic  pictures  of  the  dying 
child  a  little  before  his  end,  and  on  his  death-bed  : 

"  On  the  battlement  of  the  platform  nearest  the  left 
turret,  the  rain  had,  by  perseverance  through  ages, 
hollowed  out  a  kind  of  basin.  The  water  that  fell 
remained  there  for  several  days ;  and  as,  during  the 
spring  of  1795,  storms  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
this  little  sheet  of  water  was  kept  constantly  supplied. 
Whenever  the  child  was  brought  out  upon  the 
platform  he  saw  a  little  troop  of  sparrows,  which 
used  to  come  to  drink  and  bathe  in  this  reservoir.  At 
first  they  flew  away  at  his  approach,  but,  from  being 
accustomed  to  see  him  walking  quietly  there  every 
day,  they  had  at  last  grown  more  familiar,  and  did  not 
spread  their  wings  for  flight  till  he  came  up  quite  close 
to  them.  They  were  always  the  same,  he  knew  them 
by  sight,  and  perhaps  like  himself  they  were  inhabi- 
tants of  that  ancient  pile.  He  called  them  his  birds; 
and  his  first  action,  when  the  door  onto  the  terrace  was 

^  Alison  ;  quoted  in  Thiers'  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  trans. 
(1881),  vol.  iv.     Illustrations,  D.,  pp.  635,  644. 
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opened,  was  to  look  towards  that  side — and  the 
sparrows  were  always  there.  As  the  Prince  passed 
they  rose  in  the  air  for  an  instant,  wheeled  about, 
and  alighted  again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by.  The 
child,  leaning  heavily  on  his  keeper's  left  arm,  or 
rather  hanging  upon  it,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
would  remain  motionless  a  long  time  together,  looking 
at  his  birds.  He  saw  them  come  and  go,  dip  their 
beaks  in  the  water,  then  their  breasts,  and  then  their 
wings,  and  then  shake  their  plumage  dry ;  and  the 
poor  little  invalid  pressed  the  arm  of  his  guide  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  say — *  Alas  !  I  cannot  do  as 
much  ! '  Then  he  would  like  to  see  them  nearer,  and, 
still  with  the  help  of  his  guide,  would  advance  a  few 
paces  closer,  then  a  few  more,  till  at  last  he  came  so 
close  that,  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  he  could  have 
touched  them.  This  was  his  greatest  amusement. 
From  this  platform,  enclosed  between  the  battlements 
and  the  roof  of  the  great  tower,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  the  sky,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  he 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  these  little  creatures  ;  he 
delighted  so  much  in  their  chirping,  and  he  must  have 
envied  them  their  wings  so  heartily  !  " 
A   last   scene   of  all  as  the   little   Dauphin   lies   in 

extremis,  one  of   his  two  attendants,   Gomin,  at  his 

bedside. 

"Gomin,  seeing  the  child  calm,  motionless,  and 
mute,  said  to  him  :  '  I  hope  you  are  not  in  pain  just 
now  ? '  '  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  still  in  pain,  but  not  nearly 
so  much — the  music  is  so  beautiful  ! ' 

"  Now  there  was  no  music  to  be  heard,  either  in  the 
tower  or  anywhere  near ;  no  sound  from  without  could 
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reach  the  room  where  the  young  martyr  lay  expiring. 
Gomin,  astonished,  said  to  him :  '  From  what  direction 
do  you  hear  this  music?'  'From  above!'  'Is  it 
long  that  you  have  heard  it  ? '  '  Since  you  knelt  down. 
Do  you  not  hear  it  ?  Listen  !  Listen  ! '  And  the 
child,  with  a  nervous  motion,  raised  his  faltering  hand, 
as  he  opened  his  large  eyes,  illuminated  by  ecstatic 
delight.  His  poor  keeper,  unwilling  to  destroy  this 
last  sweet  illusion,  appeared  to  listen  also,  with  the 
pious  desire  of  hearing  what  could  not  possibly  be 
heard. 

"  After  a  few  minutes  of  attention,  the  child  again 
started,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  cried  out,  in  intense 
rapture,  '  From  amongst  all  the  voices,  I  have  dis- 
tinguished that  of  my  mother  ! ' " 


Since  the  execution  of  Madame  Elisabeth,  the  Prm- 
cess  Royale  had  been  utterly  alone,  and  now  by  the 
death  of  the  little  Dauphin  she  was  left  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  pathetic  family  group  that  had  inhabited 
the  grim  apartments  in  the  Tour  du  Temple  for  so 
many  weary  months.  The  rigour,  however,  of  her 
confinement  had  greatly  relaxed  since  the  revolution 
of  9  Thermidor,  and  still  more  so  since  the  accession 
of  the  Directoire  to  power.  Above  all,  she  was  now 
freely  permitted  the  privilege  of  taking  exercise  for 
some  hours  every  day  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
prison. 

But  she  was  never  once  allowed  to  see  the  dying 
boy,  who  was  separated  from  her  only  by  a  few 
stone  walls  and  a  few  yards  of  space. 


DEPARTURE    OF    MADAME    ROYALE    FROM    THE   TEMPLE 

Fi'ojii.  a  Coloured  Engm 


"n    the    night   of    the    18TH-I9TH    OF    DECEMBER,     I  795 
hed  in  Vienna  in  lygb  (?) 
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"As  her  brother's  state  grew  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing, the  affection  of   Madame  Royale  for  him   in- 
creased.     One   might  have   said   she   guessed  his 
danger.    She  was  continually  questioning  the  keepers 
and  commissaries,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any- 
thing from  them  but  vague  words,  which,  though 
intended  to  reassure  her,  only  alarmed  her  the  more. 
Her  entreaties  to  see  her  brother,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  nurse  him,  were  always  refused."^ 
Towards  the  end  of  her  long  three  years'  imprison- 
ment a  strange  caprice  took  hold  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris.     For  there  was  a  "  fashionable  world  " 
once  more  in  the  capital,  a  new  society  made  up  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements — renegade  nobles,  lucky 
speculators,  successful   army  contractors,   prosperous 
agioteurs,  dependents  and  hangers-on  of  all  sorts  of 
the  Directorial  Court.    It  became  "the  thing"  to  flock 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple,  to  watch  from 
such  points  of  vantage  as  commanded  a  view  of  the 
prison  garden,  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  captive 
Princess,  and  note  her  looks  and  demeanour  from  day 
to  day.     Doubtless  the  main  motive  was  curiosity,  but 
not  unmingled,  it  may  be,  with  some  secret  if  unex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  ill-fated  daughter  of  a  king. 
It  was  quite  a  customary  afternoon's  diversion  among 
the  modish  dames  of  the  early  Directoire  period  to 
hire  a  window  in  one  of  the  tall  old  houses  overlooking 
the  Temple  precincts,  and  invite  a  company  of  friends 
to  share  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  this  sentimental 
if  rather  cruel  inspection  of  fallen  Royalty.     An  artist 
even  went  so  far  as  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  Princesse 

» Ibid. 
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Royale  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  adjusted  in  one  of 
these  windows. 


At  last  her  release  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries were  soon  arranged. 

"The  Directory  negotiated  the  exchange  of  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI  against  the  deputies  Quin- 
ette,  Bancal,  Lamarque,  Camus,  and  the  minister 
Beurnonville,  who  had  been  delivered  by  General 
Dumouriez  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  deputy  Drouet, 
taken  prisoner  when  with  the  Army  of  the  North, 
Maret  and  Semonville,  arrested  by  the  same  Power 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations."^ 

"  The  Princess  set  out  from  the  Temple  on  the  28th 
of  Frimaire  (December  19th).     The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  went  himself  to  fetch  her,   and  conducted 
her  with  the  greatest  respect  to  his  hotel,  whence  she 
set  out  accompanied  by  persons  of  her  own  selec- 
tion.  An  ample  provision  was  made  for  her  journey, 
and  she  was  thus  conveyed  towards  the  frontiers."^ 
Her  reception  at  the  Court  of  Austria  was  far  from 
cordial,  and  for  some  years  to  come  she  seemed  only 
to  have  bartered  one  form  of  captivity  for  another — a 
more  dignified  but  hardly  a  less  irksome  one.     She 
afterwards  married  her  cousin,  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
and  played  a  part,  though  never  a  very  brilliant  or 
conspicuous  part,  at  the  Courts  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
Charles  X.     Her  early  misfortunes  seem  to  have  gone 

^  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  ii.,  p.  39. 
"  Thiers,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.   (1881),  vol.  iv., 
P-  375- 
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some  way  towards  souring  her  temper  and  embittering 
her  disposition.  However,  in  1815  she  conducted  her- 
self at  Bordeaux  with  so  much  courage  and  resource 
as  to  win  the  highest  praise  for  gallantry  and  spirit. 
It  was  of  this  Princess  that  Napoleon  observed  to  one 
of  his  Ministers,  "  She  is  the  only  man  of  the  family." 


CHAPTER  V 

(Retrospective) 

THE  WHIFF   OF   GRAPESHOT 

Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Directoire  only  overcome  by  armed 
force— Law  of  the  "  Two-Thirds  "—The  "  Section  Lepelletier  "  under 
arms— General  Menou  hesitates  and  fails — The  Convention  appoints 
Barras  to  take  charg-e- Bonaparte  to  the  front— The  13  Vend^miairej 
steps  of  Saint-Roch — Meister's  description. 

POLITICALLY  the  Directoire  was  the  child  of 
the  Convention — a  scheme  of  government  and 
a  new  constitution  based  (though  with  impor- 
tant modifications  to  make  it  workable  under 
existing  circumstances — in  one  word,  a  compromise) 
on  the  academical  advice  of  Sieyes.  But  in  practice 
it  would  never  have  come  into  actual  operation  at  all, 
the  new  government  would  never  have  got  itself 
acknowledged  and  installed,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  armed  force  at  the  critical  moment. 

To  understand  the  real  facts,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  events  of  13  Vendemiaire  (October  5th, 
1795)  and  the  days  immediately  preceding  that  critical 
date.  This  is  indispensable  both  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
opposition  (political  opposition  inside  the  Chambers, 
armed  opposition  outside,  headed  by  the  Parisian 
Sections)  which  confronted  the  establishment  of  new 
legislative  arrangements  and  a  new  Executive,  and  to 

80 
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realize  the  immediate  difficulties  which  the  Convention 
and  its  agent,  Barras,  to  whom  it  finally  entrusted  the 
execution  of  its  will,  had  to  overcome. 

Otherwise,  if  we  regard  the  change  merely  as  a  politi- 
cal revolution,  effected  by  purely  political  and  peaceful 
means,  we  shall  go  away  with  a  totally  wrong  impres- 
sion, and  entirely  fail  to  comprehend  some  of  the  main 
factors  determining  the  future  history  and  fortunes  of 
the  Directorial  Government,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  leading  to  the  modifications  of  its  powers 
and  prestige  by  the  changes  of  Fructidor  (September, 
1797),  and  its  final  disaster  and  disgrace  on  the  18  and  19 
Brumaire  (November  9th  and  loth,  1799).  Moreover,  by 
ignoring  this  side  of  the  matter,  we  should  see  nothing 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  decisive  activity  at  this  crisis 
— the  first  occasion  (with  the  exception  of  his  momentary 
success  at  Toulon  the  year  before)  on  which  the  future 
First  Consul  and  Emperor  came  conspicuously  to  the 
front  and  prefigured  his  destined  greatness  as  a  leader 
of  men  and  maker  of  European  history. 

It  was  a  time  of  fierce  stress  and  strain.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  violent  opposition  within  the  Legislative 
Body  itself,  the  Constitutional  party,  big  with  their 
embryo  scheme  of  reorganization  and  reform,  found 
a  hundred  other  dangers  and  embarrassments  facing 
them  in  every  quarter.  Both  extremes  were  banded 
against  them  —  alike  the  "old  Republicans,"  the 
patriots  of  '89  and  the  party  which  clamoured  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Constitution  of  '93,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Royalists,  whether  avowed  or  secret,  on  the 
other.  Society  was  honeycombed  with  reactionary 
clubs  and  agitated  by  countless  intrigues  having  as 
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Eighty-nine.     Strong  in  Law,  it  sends  its  General 
Menou  to  disarm  Lepelletier.''^ 

This  Section  was,  and  had  always  been,  the  least 
democratic,  the  most  inclined  to  reactionary  sentiments, 
the  most  ready  to  return  to  allegiance  to  the  Monarchy, 
of  any  of  these  political  societies.  At  the  present 
moment  it  was  the  headquarters  of  royalist  and  aristo- 
cratic intrigue.  Its  sittings  were  held  in  the  extensive 
buildings  of  the  suppressed  Convent  of  the  Filles-Saint- 
Thomas,  occupying  a  large  space  of  ground  at  the  head 
of  the  Rue  Vivienne,  now  the  site  of  the  Bourse  and 
Place  de  la  Bourse. 

"  This  Section  had  the  reputation,  not  undeservedly, 
of  favouring  reactionary  and  Royalist  tendencies. 
The  battalion  of  the  Filles-Saint-Thomas  had  been  the 
only  one  to  join  the  Swiss  Guards  in  defending  the 
Tuileries  on  the  fatal  loth  August,  1792.  Throughout 
the  Revolution,  '  Moderatism '  had  been  rampant  there, 
and  since  Thermidor  the  Section  Le  Peletier  had  rallied 
together  all  the  'privileged  plotters,'  all  the  'alarm- 
ists,' all  the  '  muscadins '  with  their  love-locks,  and 
all  the  '  zncroyadles '  with  their  black  coat-collars. 
Richer-Serizy,  the  Baron  de  Batz,  the  Comte  de 
Castellane,  General  Danican,  and  the  emissaries  of 
the  exiled  Princes  were  busily  fanning  the  flames  of 
Civil  War  under  its  shelter."^ 

"Drums  beat  to  arms;  the  Lepelletier  section 
declaimed  against  the  despotism  of  the  convention, 
against  the  return  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  during 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii. ,  book  vii. ,  chap.  7. 
2  Georges  Cain,   Walks  in  Paris,  transl.  Alfred  AUinson  (Methuen, 
(1909),  p.  ago. 
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the  whole  of  the  12th  Vendemiaire  (October  4),  pre- 
pared the  other  sections  for  the   contest.      In  the 
evening,    the    convention,    scarcely    less    agitated, 
decided  on  taking  the  initiative  by  surrounding  the 
conspiring   section,   and  terminating   the   crisis   by 
disarming  it.     Menou,  general  of  the  interior,  and 
Laport,  the  representative,  were  entrusted  with  this 
mission.    The  convent  of  the  Filles  Saint  Thomas  was 
the  headquarters  of  the   sectionaries,  before  which 
they  had  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in  battle  array. 
These  were  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  from  the 
Boulevards  on  each  side,  to  the  Rue  Vivienne  opposite. 
Instead  of  disarming  them,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition 
began  to   parley.      It  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  withdraw  ;   but  the  conventional  troops  had 
no    sooner    retired    than    the    sectionaries   returned 
reinforced.     This  was  a  complete  victory  for  them, 
which  being  exaggerated  in   Paris,  as  such  things 
always  are,  increased  their  number,  and  gave  them 
courage  to  attack  the  convention  the  next  day."^ 
****** 
"Among  others  who  looked  on  with  indignation 
at  this  capitulation  of  the  troops  in  face  of  insurrection, 
was  a  young  man,  with  a  pale  face,  burning  eyes,  and 
long  hair  straggling  over  the  shoulders,  badly  dressed 
in  a  threadbare  great-coat,  and  wearing  a  hat  too  big 
for  him.      This  was  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at 
that  time  '  without  employment,  pay  or  rations,'  whose 
name  had  been  erased  three  weeks  before  from  the 
roster  of  General  Officers  on  active  service.     Cash- 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  vii., 
PP-  307.  308. 
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iered  by  Aubry  as  a  'terrorist,'  he  was  vegetating  in 
Paris,  poor,  almost  unknown  and  in  so  desperate  a 
mood  that  only  the  day  before  he  told  Barras, — *  No 
matter  at  what  sacrifice,  I  must  find  employment.  If 
I  cannot  get  anything  to  do,  I  shall  go  and  ask 
service  as  a  gunner  at  Constantinople.'  .  .  . 

' '  From  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  he  witnessed 
General  Menou's  shameful  retreat  and  saw  the  troops 
pocket  their  insult  and  march  away  '  bayonet  in 
sheath.'  Bonaparte  was  furious,  and  followed  the 
soldiers  on  their  way  back  to  the  Convention.  He 
hurried  into  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  *  to 
judge  the  effect  of  the  news  and  note  developments 
and  see  what  colour  the  matter  would  take. '  .  .  .  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  familiar  to  all.  The  Convention, 
half  wild  with  chagrin,  cashiers  the  incompetent 
Menou  and  appeals  to  Barras,  who  suggests,  to 
replace  the  superseded  General,  '  Bonaparte,  al  little 
Corsican  Officer,  who  will  not  make  so  many  scruples 
about  things.' "1 

Bonaparte  "was  in  the  gallery  at  the  moment  and 
heard  it ;  he  withdrew,  some  half  hour,  to  consider  with 
himself:  after  a  half  hour  of  grim  compressed  con- 
sidering, to  be  or  not  to  be,  he  answers  Yea. 

' '  And  now,  a  man  of  head  being  at  the  centre  of 
it,  the  whole  matter  gets  vital.  Swift,  to  Camp  of 
Sablons  ;  to  secure  the  Artillery,  there  are  not  twenty 
men  guarding  it !  A  swift  Adjutant,  Murat  is  the 
name  of  him,  gallops  ;  gets  thither  some  minutes 
within  time,  for  Lepelletier  was  also  on  march  that 

^  Georges  Cain,    IValis  in  Paris,  transl.  Alfred  Allinson  (Methuen, 
1909),  pp.  292-95. 
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way  :  the  Cannon  are  ours.  And  now  beset  this  post, 
and  beset  that;  rapid  and  firm:  at  wicket  of  the 
Louvre,  in  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin,  in  Rue  Saint-Honore, 
from  Pont-Neuf  all  along  the  north  Quays,  southward 
to  Pont  ci-devant  Royal, — rank  round  the  Sanctuary 
of  the  Tuileries,  a  ring  of  steel  discipline  ;  let  every 
gunner  have  his  match  burning,  and  all  men  stand  to 
their  arms  !  .  .  .  Lepelletier  has  seized  the  Church 
of  Saint-Roch ;  has  seized  the  Pont-Neuf,  our 
piquet  there  retreating  without  fire.  .  .  .  Steady ! 
the  Artillery  Officer  is  steady  as  bronze  ;  can,  if  need 
were,  be  quick  as  lightning.  He  sends  eight  hundred 
muskets  with  ball-cartridges  to  the  Convention  itself ; 
whereat  they  look  grave  enough.  Four  of  the 
afternoon  is  struck.  Lepelletier,  makihg  nothing  by 
messengers,  by  fraternity  or  hat-waving,  bursts  out 
along  the  Southern  Quai  Voltaire,  along  streets  and 
passages,  treble-quick,  in  huge  veritable  onslaught ! 
Whereupon,  thou  bronze  Artillery-Ofiicer — ?  '  Fire ! ' 
say  the  bronze  lips.  And  roar  and  thunder,  roar 
and  again  roar,  continual,  volcano-like,  goes  his  great 
gun,  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin  against  the  Church  of 
Saint-Roch  ;  go  his  great  guns  on  the  Pont-Royal ; 
go  all  his  great  guns  ; — blow  to  air  some  two  hundred 
men,  mainly  about  the  Church  of  Saint-Roch! 
Lepelletier  cannot  stand  such  horse-play ;  no  Sec- 
tioner  can  stand  it ;  the  Forty-thousand  yield  on  all 
sides,  scour  toward  covert.  '  Some  hundred  or  so  of 
them,  gathered  about  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique  ; 
but, '  says  he,  '  a  few  shells  dislodged  them.  It  was  all 
finished  at  six.'"^ 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  7. 
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The  Swiss  Meister,  author  of  the  Souvenirs  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter,  was  in  Paris  at  the  time 
of  these  events,  and  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  of  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
Convention  Hall  filled  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and 
of  the  appearance  of  the  streets  and  bearing  of  the 
crowd  next  morning. 

"  The  contest  began  almost  at  the  same  moment  in 
different  places,  by  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Roch,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV,  on  the  Pont-Royal  and 
the  Pont-Neuf.  The  question  has  been  hotly  debated 
as  to  which  party  was  the  aggressor ;  but  it  is  one 
that  can  hardly  be  decided  with  any  certainty.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  on  the  Pont-Neuf  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saint-Roch  that  the  victory  of  one  or  the 
other  side  seemed  for  a  brief  while  doubtful,  despite 
the  enormous  inferiority  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  Sections.  .  .  .  During  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  Representatives  of  the  People  could 
not  fail  to  be  filled  with  horror  at  sight  of  the  great 
numbers  of  wounded  that  were  carried  in  and  laid 
in  the  halls  leading  to  that  of  the  Convention.  No 
one  present  at  these  appalling  scenes  but  was  forced 
to  note  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  august 
silence  which  reigned  about  the  grievous  spectacle  of 
so  many  unhappy  wretches  lying  mortally  wounded, 
many  of  whom  must  have  been  enduring  cruel 
agonies,  no  matter  what  pains  were  taken  to  relieve 
their  sufferings.  No  one  of  the  whole  number 
allowed  the  smallest  murmur  of  complaint,  the  faintest 
groan  to  escape  his  lips.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  corpses 
of  the  slain  were  stripped  on  the  spot  and  pitched 
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into  the  Seine.  I  myself  encountered  next  day  two 
little  lads,  one  of  whom  was  complaining  to  the  other 
that  in  all  the  rumpus  he  had  only  managed  to  secure 
a  sword,  a  coat  and  two  or  three  hats,  though  he  had 
always  run  up  the  instant  he  saw  a  man  fall.  But 
alas  !  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  pursuit  of 
such  melancholy  relics. 


"The  majority  of  those  most  deeply  implicated 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  only  such  as  defied 
the  authorities  were  in  any  real  danger.  They  were 
purposely  allowed  to  escape,  and  for  several  days 
after  nothing  was  more  frequently  to  be  met  on  the 
great  roads  round  Paris  than  these  culprits  who 
had  been  formally  doomed  to  death — and  were  yet  in 
the  best  of  health.  It  seemed  as  though,  speaking 
generally,  henceforth  it  was  practicable  to  substitute 
judiciously  for  the  reign  of  terror  that  of  the  mere 
dread  of  the  return  of  those  awful  days. 

"  What  a  strange  thing  is  human  nature,  above  all 
among  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  !  On  the  day 
succeeding  these  unhappy  events,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  Paris  did  certainly  wear  a  look  of  gloom, 
defeat,  dispiritment  and  humiliation.  But  none  the 
less  was  to  be  seen  in  every  street  where  death  had 
been  busy  the  day  before  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  idlers 
of  both  sexes  and  every  condition,  men,  women,  grey- 
beards and  children,  walking  coolly  about  and  ob- 
serving with  a  sort  of  eagerness,  at  once  excited  and 
unconcerned,  the  traces  of  bloodshed  and  the  marks 
of  damage  inflicted  by  the  cannon  which  but  a  few 
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hours  before  had  filled  these  same  localities  with 
death  and  horror.  It  seems  Voltaire  was  right  when 
he  said :  *  God,  in  his  compassion  for  the  human 
race,  created  it  vain  and  frivolous,,  to  render  it  less 
unhappy."" 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  &  Paris  (1797),  p.  329. 


CHAPTER  VI 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 

Desperate  plig-ht  of  the  future  Emperor ;  out  at  elbows  and  unemployed- 
Altered  circumstances  after  13  Vend^miaire  ;  henceforth  a  "person- 
age " — Appointed  General  of  the  Interior — Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Italy — Marries  Josephine  Beauharnais — Triumphs  of  the  Italian 
campaign — Returns  to  Paris ;  magnificent  reception  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg ;  extraordinary  popular  curiosity — The  Egyptian  expedition- 
Bonaparte  lands  at  Fr^jus ;  second  return  to  the  capital  as  a  con- 
queror— The  Directoire  in  its  last  days  ;  Bonaparte  "the  man  of  the 
moment." 

THE  13  Vendemiaire  was  Napoleon's  golden 
opportunity.  At  the  time  he  was  living — 
vegetating  would  be  the  better  word — in 
Paris,  unemployed  and  without  either  money 
for  the  present  or  prospects  for  the  future.  His  name 
had  been  struck  off  the  roster  of  officers  on  the  active 
list,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Republic  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  (December,  1793)  and  elsewhere  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  forgotten.  The  young  Corsi- 
can,  obscure  and  unprotected,  without  powerful  friends 
or  special  influence,  knew  not  where  to  turn  to  force 
recognition  for  his  abilities  and  carve  a  way  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  high  ambitions  he  had  never  aban- 
doned. 

"  On  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  he  was  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  From  time  to  time  he  re- 
ceived   remittances,    I    suspect,    from    his    brother 
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Joseph ;  but  with  all  his  economy,  these  supplies 
were  insufficient.  He  was  therefore  in  absolute  dis- 
tress. Junot  used  often  to  speak  of  the  six  months 
they  passed  together  in  Paris  at  this  time.  When 
they  took  an  evening  stroll  on  the  boulevard,  which 
used  to  be  the  resort  of  young  men,  mounted  on 
fine  horses,  and  displaying  all  the  luxuries  which 
they  were  permitted  to  show  at  that  time,  Bonaparte 
would  declaim  against  fate,  and  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  dandies.  .  .  .  'And  is  it  on  such 
beings  as  these,'  he  would  say,  'that  fortune  confers 
her  favours  ?  Heavens,  how  contemptible  is  human 
nature  ! '  His  friend  Junot  used  sometimes  to  resort 
to  the  gaming-table ;  he  was  often  successful,  and 
on  these  occasions  he  and  Bonaparte  used  to  make 
merry,  and  pay  off  their  most  pressing  debts.  The 
latter  was  at  that  time  attired  in  the  costume  he  wore 
almost  ever  after.  He  had  a  gray  great-coat,  very 
plainly  made,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  ;  a  round  hat 
which  was  either  drawn  over  his  forehead,  so  as 
almost  to  conceal  his  eyes,  or  stuck  upon  the  back 
of  his  head,  so  that  it  appeared  in  danger  of  falling 
off;  and  a  black  cravat  very  clumsily  tied."^ 

"At  this  period  Napoleon  passed  most  of  his  time 
in  meditation  and  retirement.  He  went  out  but 
seldom,  and  had  few  acquaintances.  He  endeavoured 
to  forget  the  sense  of  mortification  and  neglect  by  a 
more  intense  application  to  his  professional  studies. 
He  sometimes  went  to  the  theatre  " — (he  was  return- 
ing home  after  spending  the  evening  in  a  box  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  the  near  neighbourhood  when  he 

'  Duchesse  d'Abrant&s  (Madame  Junot),  M4inoires,  (1831-35). 
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encountered  the  troops  of  General  Menou  retiring, 
baffled  and  dispirited  from  their  attempt  to  coerce 
Section  Lepelletier)— "  and  frequented  the  Corazza 
coffee-house,  in  the  Palais-Royal,  where  the  cele- 
brated Talma  (the  great  actor)  is  said  once  to  have 
paid  his  reckoning  for  him,  for  which  he  had  left  his 
sword  in  pledge."  "^ 

Almost  the  only  house  in  all  Paris  to  which  the  un- 
known young  Corsican  was  admitted  on  a  friendly 
footing  was  that  of  Madame  Permon,  mother  of 
Madame  Junot,  afterwards  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  latter  we  get  a  quaint  peep  at 
the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  early  days. 

"Wedged  in  between  the  Institut  and  the  fine 
Hotel  de  la  Monnaie  (Mint)  is  a  little  square  that 
recalls  the  unpretending  Place  of  some  quiet  country 
town.  Here  Mme.  Permon,  mother  of  Mme.  Junot, 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  a  famous  bookshop,  the  Librairie 
Pigoreau.  It  was  on  the  third  floor  of  this  house,  in 
a  room  under  the  mansard  roof,  that  Napoleon  slept 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  leave  from  the 
Acole  Militaire.  Mme.  Permon  had  opened  her 
doors  to  the  little  Corsican  officer.  The  same  fine 
carved  woodwork  still  adorns  the  walls  of  the  recep- 
tion rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  future 
Cassar  came  to  talk  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  and 
the  marble  chimney-piece  is  unaltered,  before  which 
Bonaparte  used  to  dry  his  '  great  Puss-in-Boots  top- 
boots,  badly  made  and  badly  blacked,   and  which 

1  HazUtt,  Life  of  Napoleon  the  First  (3  vols.,  1828). 
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smoked   tremendously,'   declares   Mme.    d'Abrant^s 
in  her  Memoires."^ 

Then  almost  his  sole  acquaintance  of  any  position 
and  influence  in  the  capital  was  Barras — not  yet  of 
course  one  of  the  rulers  of  France,  but  destined  to  be 
so  within  a  brief  space,  and  already  a  conspicuous  and 
highly  important  figure,  and  a  man  who  had  often 
been  entrusted  by  the  Convention  with  the  performance 
of  difficult  and  arduous  services.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  young  officer's  bearing  and  conversation  in 
spite  of  his  humble  circumstances,  and  now  gave  him 
the  chance  which  he  seized  to  such  good  purpose, 
notwithstanding  some  initial  embarrassment  and  hesi- 
tation, natural  enough  in  so  young  and  comparatively 
untried  a  man  on  whom  an  extraordinary  gleam  of 
good  fortune  had  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
flashed. 

"When  Bonaparte  appeared  before  the  Committee 

on  occasion  of  this  appointment,  he  displayed  none 

of  those  astonishing  qualities  which  distinguished 

his  subsequent  conduct.     Little  of  a  party  man,  and 

summoned  for  the  first  time   on   this  great   scene, 

his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  timidity  and 

bashfulness,  which  however  disappeared  in  the  bustle 

of  preparation  and  the  ardour  of  battle."^ 

Henceforth  Bonaparte  is  a  man  of  mark.     He  has  a 

future  before  him ;   his  foot  is  firmly  planted  on  the 

first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success.     The  eyes  of  men 

are  fixed  on  the  heir  of  13  Vendemiaire ;  a  brilliant 

'  Georges  Cain,  Wa^s  in  Paris,  transl.   Alfred  AUinson  (Methuen, 

1909).  p.  94- 

^  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1901),  ch.  iv., 

p.  307. 
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career  is  prophesied  for  the  young  Corsican  General, 
though  no  living  soul  probably  yet  foresaw  the  stupen- 
dous fortunes  awaiting   him   in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

But  his  own  ambitions  were  awake  ;  he  was  resolved 
to  lose  no  single  point  in  the  far-reaching  game  he 
meant  to  play.  He  was  now  a  public  personage,  and 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  personal  habits  and  daily 
routine  of  life  to  bring  them  into  better  accord  with  his 
new  status  and  position. 

"After  this  memorable  conflict,  when  Bonaparte 
had  been  publicly  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
Convention,  who  declared  that  he  and  Barras  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  him,  and  the  alteration  in  regard  to  atten- 
tion to  his  person  was  not  the  least  remarkable.  He 
now  never  went  out  but  in  a  handsome  carriage, 
and  he  lived  in  a  very  respectable  house.  Rue  des 
Capucines.  In  short  he  had  become  an  important, 
a  necessary  personage,  and  all  without  noise,  as  if 
by  magic."  ^ 

The  immediate  result  of  his  success  was  his  appoint- 
ment as  General  of  the  Interior,  a  post  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Convention  on  Barras' 
resignation.  The  command  was  one  which  inevitably 
conferred  on  its  holder  no  small  degree  of  influence 
and  importance  in  critical  times  such  as  these.  It  put 
into  his  hands  the  disposition  and  direction  of  the 
troops,  both  those  in  garrison  in  the  various  quarters 
of  Paris  and  the  still  larger  force  in  permanent  camp  at 
Sablons  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital. 

'  Duchesse  d'Abrant&s,  M^moires,  (1831-1835). 
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Moreover,  such  a  position  brought  the  young  General 
into  constant  and  close  contact  with  Barras, — since 
November  3rd,  the  day  of  the  formal  installation  of  the 
new  Government,  one  of  the  Directors,  one  of  the  five 
Rulers  of  the  Republic,  and  the  most  prominent,  per- 
haps for  the  time  being  the  most  powerful,  of  that 
Executive  body. 

Bonaparte's  future  patron,  to  whom  he  was  to 
owe  his  first  steps  of  advancement,  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  young  officer  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  (September,  1793),  at  which  he  was  present  in 
the  capacity  of  Commissioner  of  the  Convention  (in 
conjunction  with  Salicetti  and  four  others)  and  had 
been  vividly  impressed  by  the  bold  initiative  and 
marked  abilities  of  the  young  Commander  of  Artillery. 
His  notice,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  ojriginally 
attracted  to  the  young  man  by  the  latter's  resemblance 
to  Marat,  who  had  been  his  friend,  and  whose  assassina- 
tion had  occurred  only  a  month  or  two  before — July  13, 
1793.     At  any  rate,  Barras  says  so  himself. 

"Barras  had   known   Bonaparte   at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  and  had  conceived  a  very  friendly  feeling  for 
him,  he  declares  in  his  unpublished  Memoires,  be- 
cause of  the  likeness  he  thought  he  bore  at  that  time 
to  Marat,  to  whom  he  had  been  ardently  attached."^ 
Be  this  as  it  may — and  it  is  hard  to  believe  there  can 
ever  have  been  much,   if  any,   resemblance,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  between  the  future  Emperor  and  the 
squalid  victim  of  Charlotte  Corday's  knife,  unless  the 
latter  has   been   strangely  misrepresented — Bonaparte 
was  now  become  his  former  patron's  right-hand  man 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  p.  72. 
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in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  capital  and  the 
execution  of  some  at  least  of  his  and  his  fellow  Direc- 
tors' schemes  of  reform  and  reorganization.  He  was 
every  day  making  new  and  powerful  friends  and  further 
and  further  extending  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 


All  these  efforts  had  an  immediate  and  concrete 
object,  as  well  as  serving  generally  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  abstract  and  far-reaching  ambitions.  This 
object  was  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  prize  he  was  now  straining  every 
nerve  and  moving  every  lever  of  influence  and  family 
connection  within  his  reach. 

"  Bonaparte  employed  the  few  months  that  inter- 
vened between  the  13  Vendemiaire  and  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Army  of  Italy  in  consolidating  the  victory 
won,  in  completing  the  annihilation  of  the  elements 
of  disturbance  and  disorder,  in  organizing  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  in  forming  the  Guard  of 
the  Directory  and  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  last 
but  not  least  in  attending  very  energetically  to  the 
advancement  of  his  own  individual  fortunes.  With 
the  true  instincts  of  the  man  of  ambition,  he  saw  in 
the  new  position  he  had  won  only  the  opportunities 
it  offered  for  attaining  a  more  elevated  one.  The 
part  he  had  played  in  the  late  events,  the  importance 
of  the  post  he  now  held,  his  intimate  connection  with 
men  of  power  and  influence,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government  still  feeble  and  uncertain  in  its 
attitude,  all  afforded  him  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
chance  of  talcing  part  in  every  movement,  of  inter- 
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vening  at  will  in  the  duties  of  his  colleagues,  while 
acting  solely  on  his  own  initiative  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  command.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
latitude  with  his  accustomed  vigour  and  decision, 
acting  without  consulting  anyone,  and  paying  small 
heed  to  any  remonstrances  addressed  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  in  no  way  relaxed  his  assiduous  court 
to  the  chief  heads  of  the  government,  whose  goodwill 
it  was  his  interest  to  secure."^ 


In  similar  ways  the  ambitious  young  Corsican  was 
brought  into  frequent  intercourse  with  Carnot,  another 
of  the  Directors,  and  an  infinitely  more  honourable  man 
and  more  trusted  and  trustworthy  politician  than  Barras, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and  his  distin- 
guished past  as  a  member  of  successive  Assemblies  and 
various  administrative  bodies. 

"Bonaparte,  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior, 
had  in  virtue  of  his  office  constant  communication 
with  Carnot.  He  had  commanded  the  artillery  of 
the  Alps,  and  later,  when  employed  in  the  military 
bureau,  had  done  good  work  in  the  organization 
of  the  Army  of  Italy.  The  command  of  this  force 
was  now  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  missed 
no  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  with  Carnot, 
who  appreciated  his  positive  acquaintance  with  the 
geography,  resources  and  population  of  the  country, 
and  often  spoke  of  him  in  friendly  tones  as  his  little 
captain.  One  day  on  the  receipt  of  one  of  Scherer's — 
then  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Italy  and  a  man  of 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  2,  p.  76. 
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small  abilities,  though  of  great  reputation— most 
heart-breaking  despatches,  in  which  he  alleged  fresh 
pretexts  for  not  fighting,  Bonaparte  cried  impatiently : 
'  If  /  was  there,  the  Austrians  would  be  soon  pitched 
over.'  'Well,  you  shall  go,'  said  Carnot,  who  had 
long  been  studying  his  man, 

"  At  first  Bonaparte  affected  modesty,  saying  how 
young  he  was  and  raising  objections  that  could  easily 
be  set  aside.  Then  becoming  himself  once  more: 
'  Have  no  fear,'  he  told  the  Director,  '  I  am  confident 
of  success.' 

"It  is  related  that  on  his  way  to  join  the  Army, 
Bonaparte  made  a  halt  in  Burgundy  at  the  house  of 
a    General  of  Artillery,    Gassendi    by    name,   who, 
received  him  at  his  table  with  a  number  of  other 
guests.      A   Colonel    of    Engineers,   who  was  one 
of   the  company,   wrote   next    day  to    his   cousin : 
'  Who  is  this  little  braggart  who  talks  of  sweeping 
up  the  enemy  in  less  than  six  weeks?'     His  cousin 
(Prieur,   of  the    Cote    d'Or)   went   and   questioned 
Carnot,  and  sent  back  an  answer  in  these  terms : 
*  Make    no    mistake,   this    little   man   has   first-rate 
capacities,  and  is  quite  able  to  keep  his  word.'"^ 
Early  in  1796  he  wins  the  much-coveted  prize,  being 
gazetted   Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy 
on  February  29th.     Those  were  indeed  the  days  of  pre- 
cocious talent  and  phenomenally  rapid  promotion  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  owed  his  advance- 
ment to  this  exalted  command  at  so  early  an  age — he 
was  not  yet  twenty-seven — largely  to  Barras'  influence. 
It  was  at  the  Luxembourg  he  had  first  met  Josephine 

'  M^moires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  vi.  (p.  26). 
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Beauharnais,  one  of  the  "Queens"  of  the  Directors' 
Court,  sharing  that  honour  —  or  dishonour  —  with 
Madame  Chateau-Regnault,  Madame  Tallien,  and 
other  frail  beauties  of  the  day.  A  week  after  his  ap- 
pointment he  married  her,  and  the  dowry  she  brought 
her  bridegroom  may  be  said  to  have  been  this  com- 
mand, given,  it  is  often  asserted,  at  the  instigation  of 
her  former  protector. 

"  In  the  month  of  January  he  gained  the  hand  of 
Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  a  young  widow  of  Creole 
extraction,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  in  the 
gay  salon  of  Mme.  Tallien.  Though  scandalous 
tongues  named  her  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Barras, 
the  young  General  conceived  for  her  a  passion  of 
southern  intensity,  which  she  at  first  coquettishly 
fanned  until  its  fiery  force  puzzled  and  alarmed  her. 
Doubtfully  and  languidly,  her  Creole  nonchalance 
yielded  to  the  insistence  of  her  suitor,  for  she  noted 
that  his  hawk-like  gaze  gained  ascendancy  over  all, 
even  over  the  Directors  themselves.  Her  chief  con- 
solation was  that,  if  she  married  the  needy  young 
man,  Barras  would  help  to  gain  him  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Italy ;  and  there  seemed  ground  for 
hoping  that,  worn  by  constant  study  and  hardships 
and  a  prey  to  a  malarial  fever  contracted  at  Toulon, 
he  would  find  in  the  peninsula  either  speedy  death 
or  imperishable  renown.  As  for  Bonaparte,  he 
accepted  the  promise  of  Barras'  help  with  his  usual 
unbending  pride,  that  flashed  out  in  the  scorn  with 
which  he  spoke  to  Josephine  of  the  envy  shown  by 
his  former  comrades.  'Do  they  think  that  I  need 
patronage  to  succeed  ?    They  will  be  only  too  happy 
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for  me  to  grant  them  mine.    My  sword  is  at  my  side, 
and  with  it  I  shall  go  far.'  "^ 

The  marriage  took  place  on  March  gth,  and  after 
a  honeymoon  of  two  days,  the  young  commander  left 
his  bride  and  set  out  for  the  headquarters  at  Nice, 
where  he  arrived  on  March  27th.  Once  on  the  field 
of  action  he  wins  instant  and  well-nigh  miraculous 
success.  Victory  follows  victory,  triumph  triumph,  in 
rapid  succession — the  battle  of  Lodi,  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  submission  of  Piedmont  and 
conquest  of  Lombardy,  the  glorious  days  of  Casti- 
glione.  Areola,  and  Rivoli.  Come  what  might  at  home, 
the  new  Government  found  its  choice  completely  vindi- 
cated and  its  enemies  abroad — at  any  rate  on  one 
frontier,  and  that  the  scene  of  the  most  imminent 
present  peril — beaten  and  cowed. 

"The  Republic,  torn  internally  by  factions,  won 
respect  abroad  by  its  victories.  France  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,  which  had  already  immortalized  itself  by  so 
many  prodigies  of  valour.  It  had  at  its  head  a 
young  man  hitherto  unknown.  Bonaparte  possessed 
at  once  the  audacity  of  Alexander  and  the  prudence 
of  Caesar.  He  inaugurated  his  command  as  the 
most  famous  warriors  had  ended  theirs ;  dictator  in 
the  field,  great  captain,  conqueror,  legislator,  he  im- 
pressed his  genius  on  all  he  touched ;  he  created 
heroes,  won  battles,  overthrew  governments,  revolu- 
tionized peoples,  succoured  Kings,  founded  Re- 
publics. "^ 

^  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  18,  Bonaparte  and  the 
Conquest  of  Italy ;  by  J.  Holland  Rose,  p.  563. 
'    Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  vol.  ii., — "  Directoire,"'  ch.  23,  p.  225. 
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That  the  young  hero  was  well  aware  of  his  new  im- 
portance and  the  semi-independent  position  he  had 
won  by  his  extraordinary  triumphs  over  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  was  already  fully  resolved  to  use  these 
advantages,  when  the  time  came,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  individual  ambitions,  is  manifest  from  a 
remark  recorded  of  him  about  this  time:  "Do  you 
suppose,"  said  Napoleon  to  Miot  de  Melito,  "that  I 
am  winning  fame  in  Italy  for  the  glorification  of  the 
attorneys  of  the  Directory?  Let  them  try  to  remove 
me  from  my  command  and  they  will  soon  see  what  will 
happen." 


Italy  pacified,  the  hold  of  France  secured  over  all  the 
northern  regions  by  the  formation  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  and  a  successful  settlement  arrived  at  as  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  at  Campo-Formio,  the  vic- 
torious General  returns  to  Paris,  after  visiting  Milan, 
Turin,  Geneva,  and  Rastadt,  where  the  plenipotentiaries 
engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  general  European 
peace  were  then  assembled.  Finally  he  arrives  in 
the  capital  on  December  5,  1797,  and  takes  up  his 
residence  in  his  old  quarters  in  the  Rue  Chantereine, 
which  the  Municipality  rename  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire 
in  his  honour. 

"  Bonaparte  came  to  Paris.  He  was  an  event. 
Conqueror  and  peacemaker,  he  had  been  preceded 
by  a  great  renown.  Almost  unnoticed  two  years 
before,  on  the  day  of  13  Vend6miaire,  Year  IV,  he 
was  returning  to  the  capital  surrounded  byan  eclat  that 
would  have  sufficed  to  reward  the  longest  life.    All 
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parties  rose  to  see  a  great  man,  all  fixed  their  looks  on 
him  to  attract  his.    The  Directoire  accorded  him  a 
public  reception."^ 

"Become  the  object  of  an  insatiable,  unbounded 
curiosity  to  all,  he  had  the  art  of  never  more 
than  half  contenting  the  interest  shown  by  his  con- 
temporaries,— the  surest  means  of  making  their 
enthusiasm  lasting  and  stimulating  rather  than  dis- 
couraging their  inquisitiveness.  Full  of  reserve  and 
the  seeming  modesty  which  characterizes  men  whose 
pride  extinguishes  their  vanity,  heedless  of  show 
rather  than  truly  simple  in  dress  and  bearing,  careful 
and  calculating  in  his  very  carelessness,  he  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  both  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd 
and  the  pomp  of  official  recognition,  answering 
flattering  speeches  with  scrupulous  but  distant  polite- 
ness. He  rarely  went  abroad,  spoke  little,  and  dis- 
played in  mien  and  manners  an  informality  that 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  glory  of  his  name 
and  the  somewhat  theatrical  tone  of  his  proclama- 
tions. 

"Compelled  to  forget  any  past  causes  of  offence 
in  face  of  so  overwhelming  a  popularity,  the  Direc- 
toire took  everything  in  good  part  and  gave  the 
General  a  magnificent  reception.  An  altar  of  the 
Fatherland,  crowded  with  trophies  and  surmounted 
by  allegorical  figures,  was  erected  in  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  Luxembourg  ;  its  walls  were  hung  with 
flags,  while  a  vast  amphitheatre  for  spectators  was 
constructed  within  their  circuit.  A  prodigious' 
crowd,  eager  to  gaze  on  his  features,  filled  the  en- 

1  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  ii., — "Directoire,"  ch.  32,  p.  325. 
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closure  and  the  neighbouring  streets.  When  he 
appeared,  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and 
never-ending  shouts  of  acclamation  welcomed  him. 
His  short  stature,  his  pale  face,  his  hectic,  fevered 
look,  his  features  recalling  the  type  of  an  alien  race, 
his  thin,  worn  figure  that  seemed  half-consumed 
away  by  the  fire  of  genius,  everything  about  his 
appearance  was  unexpected  and  extraordinary,  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  popular  imagination."^ 

*'  On  the  loth  December,  1797,  the  Directory  gave 
a  triumphal  fete  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the  con- 
queror of  Italy.  It  was  held  in  the  great  court  of  the 
Luxembourg  palace.  At  the  further  end  of  this  court 
was  an  altar  and  a  statue  of  Liberty,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  five  directors  sat,  dressed  in  Roman 
costume.  The  ministers,  ambassadors,  public  func- 
tionaries of  all  ranks,  were  seated  on  benches  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  behind  them 
were  the  reserved  seats  for  invited  guests.  All  the 
front  windows  of  the  building,  the  court,  the  garden, 
and  the  adjacent  streets,  were  crowded  with  people. 
Mme.  Recamier  sat  with  her  mother  on  one  of  the 
reserved  seats.  She  had  never  seen  General  Bona- 
parte, but  shared  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the 
young  hero.  At  this  time,  he  was  still  very  slender  ; 
and  she  was  impressed  with  the  grand  and  firm 
character  of  his  head.  He  was  surrounded  by 
generals  and  aides-de-camp.  To  a  speech  by  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  replied 
with  a  few  brief,  simple,  and  forcible  words,  that 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations.     Where  she 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  pp.  346,  347. 
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sat,  Mme.  Recamier  could  not  distinguish  his 
features ;  so  she  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
Barras  was  replying  at  length  to  the  general,  to  rise 
and  look  at  him.  By  this  movement  she  displayed 
her  whole  person  ;  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  at- 
tracted to  her,  and  she  was  greeted  by  a  long  mur- 
mur of  admiration.  This  sound  did  not  escape 
Bonaparte.  He  turned  his  head  quickly  to  see  what 
it  was  that  could  divert  attention  from  him,  the  hero 
of  the  assembly.  He  perceived  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  white ;  and  he  gave  her  so  harsh  a  look, 
that  she  hastily  sat  down."^ 

A  favourite  scheme  of  the  Directorial  Government  at 
this  moment  was  an  invasion  of  England.  If  successful, 
how  glorious,  how  triumphant  a  sequel  to  the  amazing 
successes  just  won  by  the  Army  of  Italy  !  England, 
humiliated  and  disabled,  would  put  the  coping-stone 
indeed  to  the  general  discouragement  and  complete  the 
utter  demoralization  of  the  European  coalition.  The 
Republic  would  be  proved  unconquerable,  and  the 
National  foes  forced  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest  in 
despair. 

Bonaparte  was  plainly  indicated  as  the  leader  of  such 
a  venture,  and  the  hero  of  the  Italian  campaign  was 
invited,  nay,  pressed,  to  undertake  it. 

"They  urged  him  eagerly  to  throw  himself  into  the 

adventurous  enterprise,  which  was  bound,  all  agreed, 

to  set  the  crown  of  completeness  on  his  glory,  and 

'  Madame  Lenormant,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Madame 
Ricamier,  transl.  Isaphene  M.  Luyster  (Boston,  Mass.,  4th  ed.,  1867), 
ch.  I,  pp.  10,  II. 
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which  they  had  publicly  announced  to  all  Europe  by 
decreeing  him  the  title  of  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Europe.  Preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
being  noisily  pushed  on  in  all  the  seaports  of  the 
Republic,  but  this  was  done  with  more  of  ostentation 
perhaps  than  of  real  activity."^ 

But  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  too  far-seeing,  too 
careful  of  his  own  fame,  to  look  favourably  on  any  such 
wild-cat  scheme.  Moreover,  he  had  another  project  of 
his  own,  one  possibly  easier  of  execution,  certainly 
one  better  adapted  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  the  popular 
fancy. 

The  descent  on  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money 
difficulties,  presented  others  as  well.  If  limited  to  a 
partial  invasion,  a  mere  filibustering  expedition,  it  was 
an  unsuitable  enterprise  for  a  man  who  looked  upon 
himself,  not  without  cause,  as  the  first  General  of  the 
Republic,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  undertakings  on 
a  great  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  intended  to 
overthrow  Great  Britain  and  destroy  her  power,  an 
invasion  demanded  a  mass  of  forces  and  material  that 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  could  not  possibly  be  got 
together  at  such  short  notice. 


The  Egyptian  expedition  was  therefore  decided  on 
instead.  The  project  had  already  been  formulated 
under  Louis  XV  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  Detailed 
plans  for  its  execution  were  in  existence  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Talleyrand  discovered  them  there 
and  communicated  them  to  Bonaparte.     The  latter  had 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoirede  NapoUonI,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  351. 
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already  seriously  considered  the  project  while  he  was 
still  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.^ 

Finally,  the  scheme  for  the  ruin  of  haughty  Albion— 
to  be  revived  again  in  later  years  by  Napoleon  as 
Emperor,  and  destined  to  end  in  the  same  abortive  way 
— is  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
On  May  19,  1798,  the  fleet,  bearing  the  General  and 
his  army,  sets  sail  from  Toulon.  Alexandria  is  occupied 
on  July  2  ;  and  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  fought  on  the 
2 1st  of  the  same  month.  The  campaign  was  successful, 
glorious,  romantic  to  the  last  degree,  if  of  small 
practical  advantage  to  France  or  to  anybody.  But  now 
events  at  home  imperatively  recalled  the  triumphant 
general  back  to  Paris  once  more.  The  Directoire  was 
tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the  opportunity  the  ambitious 
Corsican  had  been  waiting  for  was  come. 

"  Bonaparte  had  learned  in  the  East,  from  his 
brother  Lucien  and  a  few  other  friends,  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France,  and  the  decline  of  the  directorial 
government.  His  expedition  had  been  brilliant,  but 
without  results.  After  having  defeated  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  ruined  their  power  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  he  had  advanced  into  Syria ;  but  the  failure 
of  the  siege  of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre  had  compelled  him 
to  return  to  his  first  conquest.  There,  after  defeating 
an  Ottoman  army  on  the  coast  of  Aboukir,  so  fatal  to 
the  French  fleet  the  preceding  year,  he  decided  on 
leaving  that  land  of  exile  and  fame,  in  order  to  turn 
the  new  crisis  in  France  to  his  own  elevation.  He 
left  General  Kleber  to  command  the  army  of  the  East, 
and  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  then  covered  with 

'  See  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  32,  p.  342. 
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English  ships,  in  a  frigate.  He  disembarked  at 
Frejus,  on  the  7th  Vendemiaire,  Year  VIII."  (9th 
October,   1799).^ 

*  *  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

As  we  said,  the  Directoire  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Abroad  the  French  arms,  except  in  the  East,  had 
been  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful — in  Switzerland, 
in  Holland,  in  Italy,  which  was  practically  lost  for 
the  Republic,  and  all  the  results  of  the  campaigns 
1796-8  undone,  on  the  Rhine,  where  Jourdain  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Austrians  and  allies  and  driven 
back  across  the  river.  At  home  the  elections  of  Flordal 
in  the  year  vii.  (May,  1799)  for  the  renewal  of  a  third 
of  the  Legislative  body  had  gone  against  the  Govern- 
ment, partly  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  these 
disasters  to  the  nation's  arms. 

"The  Directory  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  public  misfortunes  and  the  rancour  of 
parties.  The  retirement  of  Rewbell,  who  was  re- 
placed by  Sieyfes,  caused  it  to  lose  the  only  man  able 
to  face  the  storm,  and  brought  into  its  bosom 
the  most  avowed  antagonist  of  this  compromised 
and  worn-out  government.  The  moderate  party 
and  the  extreme  republicans  united  in  demanding 
from  the  directory  an  account  of  the  internal  and 
external  situation  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  The  threat- 
ened directors  sent  a  justificatory  message  to  the 
councils,  and  proposed  peace.  On  the  30th  Prairial 
(June  18,  1799),  the  republican  Bertrand  (du  Cal- 
vados) ascended  the  tribune,  and  after  examining 

^  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
P-  3SI- 
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the  offers  of  the  directors,  exclaimed :  '  You  have 
proposed  union ;  and  I  propose  that  you  reflect  if 
you  yourselves  can  still  preserve  your  functions.  If 
you  love  the  republic,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  decide. 
You  are  incapable  of  doing  good  ;  you  will  never 
have  the  confidence  of  your  colleagues,  that  of  the 
people,  or  that  of  the  representatives,  without  which 
you  cannot  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed.  .  .  •  You 
have  not  even  the  confidence  of  those  vile  flatterers, 
who  have  dug  your  political  tomb.  Finish  your  career 
by  an  act  of  devotion,  which  good  republican 
hearts  will  be  able  to  appreciate.'  ,  .  .  This  was  a 
moment  of  fresh  competition  with  every  party. 
Each  aspired  to  the  inheritance  of  the  dying  consti- 
tution, as  they  had  done  at  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  France,  people  are  warned  by  a  kind  of 
political  odour  that  a  government  is  dying,  and  all 
parties  rush  to  be  in  at  the  death."  ^ 

**»♦** 

It  was  the  most  momentous  crisis,  the  decisive 
instant,  of  Bonaparte's  career ;  and  to  this  arena, 
where  such  vast  and  conflicting  issues  were  to  be 
fought  out,  he  hastened  to  repair.  With  him  appeared 
another  personage  on  the  scene,  outwardly  a  more 
brilliant  figure,  and  altogether  a  more  noisy  and  osten- 
tatious one,  but  a  man  of  very  different  calibre  in  all 
essentials.  This  was  Augereau,  the  famous  cavalry 
general  of  so  many  dashing  exploits.  He  is  described 
to  us  as  caracoling  through  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
mounted  on  a  fiery  charger  and  dressed  in  full  uni- 

'  Mignet,   History  of  the   French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
pp.  346,  347,  349. 
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form,  and  employing  every  art  to  attract  and  fascinate 
the  attention  of  the  populace.  Nor  was  he  a  merely 
contemptible  ally  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  attitude 
of  political  parties  in  Paris  and  the  agitated  condition 
of  public  feeling  presented. 

"To  make  this  ^guerre  de  pots  de  chambre,'  as 
Bonaparte  called  it,  no  man  was  better  fitted  than 
Augereau.  He  was  a  child  of  Paris,  as  he  used  to 
say  himself,  risen  from  the  ranks  and  loved  by  the 
crowd,  one  of  those  Republican  soldiers  who  knew 
only  the  sword,  who  loved  money  ardently  and  did 
not  disdain  power."  ^ 

A  more  serious  ally  was  Sieyes,  the  new  member  of 
the  Directoire,  who  was  as  eager  as  any  of  its  avowed 
enemies,  as  Bonaparte  himself,  to  upset  the  Directorial 
system.      He  had  all  along   been   an   unwilling  and 
half-hearted   supporter ;   from   the   beginning,   at  the 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  new  riegime,  he 
had  felt  himself  offended  and  disappointed  at  the  re- 
jection of  many  of  the  provisos  and  arrangements  em- 
bodied in  his  original  scheme  for  a  new  Constitution. 
Now  the  time  seemed   ripe  to  substitute  something 
more  logical,   more  systematic,   something  in   better 
accord  with  his  pet  theories  and  long-cherished  ideals. 
"On  the   15th  Brumaire,   Bonaparte  and   Sieyes 
determined  on  their  plan  of  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Year  HI.     Sieyes  undertook  to  prepare 
the  councils  by  the  commissions  of  inspectors,  who 
placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him.     Bonaparte  was 
to  gain  the  generals  and  the  different  corps  of  troops 
stationed  in  Paris,  who  displayed  much  enthusiasm 

1  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  ii., — "  Directoire,"  chap.  23,  p.  229. 
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for  him  and  much  attachment  to  his  person,  They 
agreed  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
moderate  members  of  the  councils,  to  describe  the 
public  danger  to  the  Ancients,  and  by  urging 
the  ascendancy  of  Jacobinism  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  legislative  body  to  Saint-Cloud,  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  command 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  the  only  man  able  to  save  the 
country ;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  new  military 
power,  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the  directory,  and 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  enterprise  was  fixed  for  the  morning  of  the  i8th 
Brumaire."^ 

The  events  of  this  and  the  following  day — the  mo- 
mentous i8  and  19  Brumaire  (9th,  loth  November, 
1799) — which  finally  overthrew  the  already  enfeebled 
Government  and  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Consulate,  must  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  Fall  of  the  Directoire. 

For  the  moment  we  will  conclude  with  an  eloquent 
passage  from  the  peroration  to  the  de  Goncourts'  His- 
tory of  French  Society  under  the  Directoire: — 

"A  man,  a  General  of  twenty-eight,  carries  the 
hopes  of  all  this  host  of  despairing  and  dispirited 
men.  Public  opinion  is  all  directed  toward  this  man 
of  the  hour ;  thus  the  traveller,  benighted,  lost, 
groping  his  way,  looks  towards  the  east.  The  hopes 
of  all  parties,  the  hopes  of  the  towns,  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  the  hopes  of  the  philosophers,  the  hopes 
of  the  priests,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobins,  the  hopes 

*  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
P-  352- 
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of  the  Republic,  the  hopes  of  Royalty,  the  hopes  of 
the  emigres  who  yearn  for  their  fatherland,  the  hopes 
of  the  purchasers  of  national  domains  and  property, 

'\  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  and  the  unfortunate,  the 
hopes  of  the  impoverished  rentiers  and  the  hopes 
of  the  nouveaux  riches,  the  hopes  of  the  armies,  and 

'  the  hopes  even  of  those  who  are  fain  to  see  the 
Temple  of  Janus  closed  at  last — the  hopes  of  all  men 
and  all  classes  are  in  supplication  before  this  man. 

"  He  has  bewitched  Victory,  France,  he  has  cast  a 
charm  over  women  and  over  the  populace. 

"The  poet's  lyre,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  the  painter's 
brush,  the  laughter  even  of  the  Vaudeville  and  the 
colours  of  the  fan -designer, — he  preoccupies,  he 
masters  them  all,  the  undisputed  dictator  of  the 
national  imagination. 

"  From  the  remoteness  of  the  desert  he  fills  the 
fatherland  with  his  glory  ;  and  when  dusty  with  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  he  disembarks  at  Frejus,  sending 
before  him  the  reverberation  of  his  name  and  fame, 
France  hearkens  joyfully  and  kneels  to  welcome 
repose  and  peace  and  a  prosperous  to-morrow,  France 
kneels  ready  to  receive  her  Caesar."  ^ 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,   Histoire  da  la   SocUt4  frangaise 
pendant  le  Direcfoire,  (1855),  ch.  14,  p.  439. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"NOUVEAUX   RICHES";   SOCIETY   UNDER  THE 
DIRECTOIRE 

Reaction  against  Republican  simplicity — The  Palais  Directorial  head- 
quarters of  the  new  movement— Court  of  the  Luxembourg — Madame 
Tallien  ;  Madame  de  Beauharnais — "  Nouveaux  riches" — Rage  for 
speculation — New  Quarter  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin — Palais-Royal 
— Theatres — Dancing — Art  Magic,  and  Ghost  Stories  ;  translations 
of  English  novels — Innate  spirit  and  light-heartedness  of  the  French 
character. 

THE  period  was  pre-eminently  one  of  reaction 
— violent  and  often  assuming  extravagant 
and  •  exaggerated  forms — reaction  against 
the  rude  Republican  simplicity  of  life  and 
Spartan  harshness  and  narrowness  of  outlook  which 
had  made  existence  so  dull  and  dreary  and  unlovely  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  the  terrible  years  of  stress 
and  strain,  of  convulsion  and  distress,  that  had  followed 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  in  1789.  These  times  of 
suspicion  and  terror,  these  days  of  the  carmagnole  and 
the  ga-ira,  when  men  went  about  with  bated  breath,  in 
dread  uncertainty  of  what  fate  another  day  might  have 
in  store  for  them  and  theirs,  came  to  an  end  with  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  Terrorists  on  9  Thermidor. 
Henceforth  the  impulse  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
among  all  classes,  except  the  very  poorest,  and  above 
all  with  the  host  of  the  "nouveaux  riches,"  the  success- 
ful agioteurs  and  adventurers  of  the  new  epoch,  to  rush 
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into  the  opposite  extreme  of  inordinate  luxury  and 
lavish  display,  of  wild  living  and  reckless  pleasure- 
seeking,  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  enjoyment  and 
carnal  delights  so  long  denied  them.  This  tendency 
became  yet  more  pronounced  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Directoire,  when  something  like  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  an  effective  executive  came  into  existence, 
to  make  life  and  property  secure  and  promise  a  settled 
continuance  of  regular  administration,  and  when  the 
Directorial  Court  of  the  Luxembourg  supplied  a  centre 
and  nucleus  for  the  new  society,  which  had  usurped 
the  place  of  the  old  aristocracy.  Especially  marked 
was  the  movement  in  this  direction  among  the 
young.  All  gaiety  and  brightness,  all  brilliance  and 
variety  of  costume  and  personal  adornment,  had 
long  been  frowned  down ;  any  indulgence  in  fine 
appointments  and  costly  living  had  been  certain  to 
draw  down  suspicion  and  danger  on  the  transgressor 
of  the  unwritten  laws.  Paris  had  been  dead  ;  but  was 
alive  again.  Her  streets  had  been  as  silent  and  deserted 
after  dark  as  those  of  any  petty  provincial  town  ;  they 
were  once  more  humming  with  throngs  of  pleasure- 
seekers  and  theatre-goers.  Once  more  young  hearts 
felt  the  jme  de  vivre  pulsing  within  them,  young  heads 
were  fired  with  the  intoxication  of  pleasure.  Fine 
horses  and  sumptuous  equipages  again  throng  the 
ways,  and  balls  and  social  entertainments  of  every  sort 
enliven  the  night. 

"Weary  of  subjection  to  barbarism,  the  Parisian 
youth  of  these  latter  days  was  determined  to  assert 
itself  once  more.  It  was  sick  of  suppressing  its 
passions,  and  accommodating  its  daily  life  to  the  stern 
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laws  of  Sparta.     It  would  have  no  more  of  the  black 
broth  of  the  maximum  and  the  coarse  livery  of  sans- 
culottism.     A  mighty  thirst  for  pleasure,  enjoyment,, 
agreeable   living,   luxury,    was  growing   more  and 
more  intense.     Young  men  longed  to  wear  a  well- 
cut  coat,   and   mount  a   horse   that   would   not   be 
requisitioned  presently  by  the  government,  to  whirl 
a  woman  round  in  the  dance  under  the  flashing  lights 
of  a    ball-room.      They  would   fain    re-create  that 
society  of  gaiety  and  joyousness  which   they  had 
glimpsed  in  their  early  years  in  all  its  brilliancy  and 
wild  abandon.     They  wished  to  enjoy  life,  and  to 
be  seen  enjoying  it.     They  longed  to  satisfy  their 
appetites  and  that  the  public  should  behold  them  so 
doing.     They   craved   after   ostentation    and   noisy 
applause  to  greet  their  vices  and  amusements.   Every, 
part  of  them — age,  instinct,  hot  blood,  even  reason 
itself — was   in    revolt    against   the   harsh,   crabbedj- 
laborious  life  of  an  anti-social  Republic ;  little  they 
cared  for  the  perfect  happiness  of  democratic  virtue. 
And  the  sensual  aspirations  of  this  rising  generation 
were   really  re-knitting,   without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  the  broken  chain  of  civilization,  urging  France 
as  they  did  vehemently  towards  the  fair,  the  noble 
follies  of  luxury,  towards  extravagance  and  extrava- 
gant fetes  and  brilliant  social  gatherings. 

•  •.... 

"  In  the  general  brutality  of  Revolutionary  manners 
the  stick,  the  bludgeon,  becomes  the  ultima  ratio  of 
protest  and  protesters.  .  .  .  Those  who  carry  these 
bludgeons,  the  Muscadins,  Freron's  j'eunesse  doree,  &s 
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they  are  sometimes  called,  are  devoted,  heart  and 
1  soul  and  fists,  to  the  power,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
shall  make  France  once  more  the  land  of  youthfulness 
and  young  people,  of  easy,  light-hearted  ways,  of 
merry  companies,  of  pleasant  recreations,  of  costumes 
that  set  the  world  talking,  of  women  that  turn  men's 
heads,  of  balls  that  startle  the  town,  of  loves  that 
make  greybeards  shake  their  heads.  Royalists  or 
Republicans,  the  Muscadins  set  their  desires  before 
their  political  preferences,  their  hatreds  before  their 
opinions  ;  they  carry  no  flag  ;  they  have  one  war-cry 
and  one  only :  death  to  the  Jacobins,  overthrow  to 
the  institutions  of  Saint-Just !  "  ^ 

****** 

The  centre,  the  rallying-point,  the  headquarters  of 
this  new  effervescence,  this  new  society,  bent  on  pleasure 
and  display,  was  the  Directorial  Court  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg.    Barras  was  its  sun,  his  favourites  its  stars. 
"  For  his  part,  Barras  always  thought  more  of  his 
own  pleasures  than  of  affairs  of  state  ;  he  kept  a  stud 
of  horses,  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  retinue  of  carriages, 
a  sumptuous  table  open  to  all  comers,  a  Court  in 
one  word,  including  gallant  aides-de-camp  and  charm- 
ing mistresses  ;  Mesdames  de  Chateau-Regnault,  Tal- 
lien,  and  Beauharnais  held  more  or  less  the  rank  of 
his  favourite  sultanas."  ^ 

No  despotic  Sovereign  was  ever  surrounded  by  a 
more  brilliant,  or  by  a  more  dissolute  and  self-seeking 
crowd  of  courtiers.     Versailles   may  have   been   cor- 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Sociiti  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  2,  pp.  133,  134. 

2  Biographie  UniverseUe :  SuppUment,  1834;  art.  "Barras."' 
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rupt,  dissipated,  and  demoralizing,  the  Luxembourg 
was  more  corrupt,  more  dissipated,  more  demoralizing 
— and  without  the  veneer  of  refinement  lent  by  the 
presence  of  the  old  noblesse,  however  degenerate, 
and  the  dignified  traditions  of  centuries  of  kingly 
splendour,  however  effete. 

Here  in  the  state  rooms  of  the  Luxembourg  were 
gathered  together  the  strangest  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous elements. 

"His  (Barras')  Court  presented  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  greatest  names  of  ancient   France  and  the 
most  famous  men  of  the  Revolution." ^ 
By  day  it  was  the  battle-ground  of  all  the  host  of 
adventurers  and  speculators  and  office-seekers  which 
had  settled  like  a   flight  of  birds  of  prey  about  the 
newly-constituted   Government,  the   scene  of  endless 
intrigue  and  jobbery,  blackmail  and  underhand  bar- 
gaining,  to  say   nothing   of  downright   bribery  and 
corruption.     By  night  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
the  invading  hordes  of  that  parvenu  society  of  agio- 
teurs,  contractors,  army  officers  on  the  make,  and  their 
wives,  which  had  usurped  the  privileges  and  rivalled 
the  luxury  of  the  ancient  families. 

"There  assembled  what  might  be  called  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  time :  some  nobles  who  had  not 
quitted  France,  opulent  men  who  dared  show  them- 
selves again,  and  contractors  who  no  longer  dreaded 
the  terrible  severity  of  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  women  appeared  there,  in  a  costume, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  was 
meant  to  be  antique,  and  was  copied  from  David. 

'  Ibid. 
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They  had  long  relinquished  powder  and  hoops.  At 
these  new  entertainments  they  wore  fillets  round  their 
hair ;  the  form  of  their  gowns  approached  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  simple  tunic  of  the  Greek  women  ; 
instead  of  high-heeled  shoes,  they  wore  that  cover- 
ing for  the  foot  which  we  see  in  ancient  statues, 
a  light  sandal,  fastened  by  ribbons  crossing  one 
another  round  the  leg.  The  young  men,  with  hair 
turned  up  and  black  collar  .  .  .  applauded  the  ele- 
gant and  singularly  dressed  females  who  came  to 
embellish  these  assemblies. 

"Madame  Tallien  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  admired  of  those  ladies  who  introduced  the  new 
taste.  Her  drawing-room  was  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  most  frequented.  Being  the  daughter  of  Cabarus, 
the  Spanish  banker,  the  wife  of  a  president  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  recently  married  to  Tallien,  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  men  both  of  the  old  and  the  new 
regime.  .  .  .  The  revolutionists  kept  aloof  from 
these  drawing-rooms  and  from  these  concerts.  If 
some  few  of  them  ventured  to  appear  there,  they 
left  them  only  to  go  to  their  tribunes  to  inveigh 
against  the  Cabarus,  against  the  aristocrats,  against 
the  intriguers  and  the  contractors,  whom  she  drew 
along  in  her  train."  ^ 

Another  fascinating  figure  of  these  assemblies  was 
Madame  de  Beauharnais. 

"Josephine  Rose-Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  was  born 
at  Martinique  in  1763.  While  very  young  her  father 
took  her  to  France,  to    marry  her  to  the  Viscount 

'  Thiers,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1881),  vol.  iv., 
pp.  69,  70. 
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Beauharnais.  She  was  then  in  the  prime  of  Iier 
beauty,  and  met  with  great  success  at  Court.  She 
bore  her  husband  two  children,  Eugene  and  Hor- 
tense,  and  in  1787  returned  to  Martinique  to  attend 
the  bedside  of  her  invalid  mother.  She  took  her 
daughter  with  her,  and  passed  three  years  in  that 
island.  The  troubles,  however,  which  then  suddenly 
broke  out,  compelled  her  to  return  to  France,  where 
she  arrived  after  narrowly  escaping  great  perils.  .  .  . 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  her  husband,  who  had 
defended  France  at  the  head  of  its  armies,  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  executed.  Josephine  also 
was  imprisoned,  but,  on  the  death  of  Robespierre, 
she  was  liberated  by  Tallien,  and  was  indebted  to 
Barras  for  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  her  husband's 
property.  At  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
Bonaparte,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  married  her  in 
1796.  She  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  used  often  to  say  to  her,  '  If  I  win  battles, 
you  win  hearts.'"^  , 

"Her  taste  for  splendour  and  expense  was  exces- 
sive. This  proneness  to  luxury  became  a  habit,  which 
seemed  constantly  indulged  without  a  motive.  What 
scenes  have  I  not  witnessed  when  the  moment  for 
paying  the  tradesmen's  bills  arrived !  She  always 
kept  back  one  half  of  their  claims,  and  the  discovery 
of  this  exposed  her  to  new  reproaches."^ 

"  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  ventured  to  introduce 
himself  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 

'  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

^  Bourrienne,  Mimoires  sur  NapoUon  (lo  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  vol.  i., 
ch.  9,  p.  102. 
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his  father's  sword,  of  which  he  understood  the 
general  had  become  possessed.  The  countenance 
and  frank  air  of  Eugene  pleased  Napoleon,  and  he 
immediately  granted  him  the  boon  he  sought.  As 
soon  as  the  sword  was  placed  in  the  boy's  hands,  he 
burst  into  tears  and  kissed  it.  This  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  his  father's  memory  increased  Bonaparte's 
interest  in  his  young  visitor.  His  mother,  Josephine, 
on  learning  the  kind  reception  which  the  General 
had  given  her  son,  thought  it  her  duty  to  call  and 
thank  him.  .  .  .  The  acquaintance  thus  commenced 
speedily  led  to  their  marriage."^ 

"At  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  Bonaparte, 
Josephine  was  still  a  fine  woman.  Her  teeth,  it  is 
true,  were  already  frightfully  decayed  ;  but  when  her 
mouth  was  closed,  she  looked,  especially  at  a  little 
distance,  both  young  and  pretty."^ 

^  m  *  *  *  * 

It  was  a  time  of  feverish  activity,  a  time  of  sudden 
fortunes  and  equally  sudden  reverses  of  fortune. 
While  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  misery  prevailed 
amongst  the  poor,  all  other  classes  were  frantically 
pushing  on  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Not  a  few  of  the 
old  nobility,  encouraged  by  the  tokens,  more  and  more 
manifest  every  day,  of  a  monarchical  reaction,  were 
slipping  back  into  the  country  under  one  cover  or 
another,  and  striving  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  not 
always  the  most  scrupulous  or  reputable,  to  repair 
their  broken  finances ;  while  the  far  more  numerous 
host  of  new  men — speculators,  stock-jobbers,  contrac- 

^  M^moires  de  Constant. 

"  Duchesse  d'Abrantis,  Mimoires,  (1831-35). 
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tors,  were  making  money  by  no  less  dubious  methods, 
and  continually  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  nouveaux 
riches — the  paramount  class  in  this  new  France  of  the 
Directoire,  the  class  whose  lavish  ostentation  and  reck- 
less expenditure  set  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

All  Paris  was  on  fire  with  a  very  frenzy  of  specula- 
tion.    Nothing  quite  like  it  had  been  seen  since  the 
mad  days,  seventy  years  ago,  of  Law's  Bank  and  the 
Mississippi  Scheme.     Now  as  then  a  particular  locality 
formed  the  headquarters,  the   "  holy  of  holies,"  so  to 
speak,  of  the   unholy  traffic.     Then   it  was  the  Rue 
Quincampoix,  in  the  Marais  quarter,  at  that  date  a 
fashionable  district,  where  the  Scotch   financier  and 
adventurer  had  established  his  offices,  that  constituted 
the  great  centre  of  excitement  and  activity.    Now  it  was 
the  Rue  Vivienne  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
"It  is  on  the  crazy  steps  of  the  famous  stairs  facing 
the  Rue  Vivienne  known   as  the  Perron  that  the 
tyrants  of  credit  take  their  stand,  the  regulators  of 
the  value  of  the  coinage,  the  men  who  day  by  day,  at 
the  stroke  of  three,  inform  Paris  at  how  much  it  has 
pleased  them  to  fix  for  the  following  day  the  worth  of 
the  money  of  France.     It  is  their  club,  these  arbiters 
of  buying  and  selling,  these  masters  of  the  price  of 
all  commodities,  who  shake  the  rates  of  exchange  as 
they  would  shake  a  bottle,  who  raise,  lower,  raise 
again,  depress  to  zero,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  sordid 
calculations,  cash,  assignats,  mandats,  securities. 

"...  Yes,  there  they  stand,  these  agioteurs,  these 
blood-suckers,  arms  resting  on  the  balustrade,  in  blue 
frocks,  round  hats  and  well-polished  boots,  chewing 
their  toothpicks  and  looking  down  superciliously  at 
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all  the  regiment  of  inferior  speculators  crowding  in 
the  street  below  whose  uniform  is  a  fox-skin  cap. 

".  .  .  So  completelyare  these  men  the  newkings  and 
national  treasurers  of  France,  that  the  country  is  con- 
strained to  make  over  to  them  the  richest  and  rarest 
of  its  furniture  and  effects,  the  most  fertile  and  profit- 
able of  its  forests  !  So  thoroughly  are  they  masters 
of  the  Directoire,  these  gentry  of  the  Perron,  that 
the  government  looks  upon  it  as  a  triumph  to  extort 
from  their  rapacious  hands  a  few  sacks  of  corn  or  the 
money  wherewith  it  pays  its  bodyguard,  an  accom- 
modation for  which  it  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
to  eight  hundred  a  month  ! 

"...  In  this  trafficking  are  made  colossal  fortunes, 
stupidly,  odiously  enormous  fortunes,  fortunes  that 
sit  awkwardly,  absurdly  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
possessors,  the  unrighteous  wealth  that  Rivarol  would 
call  '  a  terrible  indictment  of  Providence  ! ' 

"And  Paris,  which  sees  these  'colossal  fortunes  that 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,'  Paris  is  lean  and 
hungry  ;  it  is  hungry,  thirsty,  shivering  with  cold, — 
well-nigh  at  the  end  of  all  patience.  Temptation  assails 
all  men  at  sight  of  these  easily  won  fortunes,  these 
suddenly  acquired  riches,  and  lo !  a  very  fever  of  greed 
seizes  everybody.  A  frepzy  of  speculation,  an  epi- 
demic contagion  of  *  agiotage '  intoxicates  all  minds. 
.  .  .  All  Paris  becomes  one  vast  Rue  Quincampoix  ! 

,    '  The  world  speculates  to  live ;  and  lives  to  specu- 

^  late  !  '"1  .  .  . 

^  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,    Histoire  de   la  SociSU  frangaise 
pendant  U  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  i,  pp.  IS4-IS7>  '6°' 
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But  for  a  more  precise  and  intimate  picture  of  this 
universal  rage  for  speculation,  whether  in  paper  money 
or  in  actual  commodities,  let  us  borrow  a  graphic 
description  from  a  contemporary  source  : — 

"My  laundress  enters.— 'Citoyen,'  says  she,  'I 
know  you  have  some  capital,  and  I  have  come  to 
offer  you  a  fine  bargain.  Shoes  are  selling  at  eight 
hundred  francs ;  I  know  of  a  hundred  pairs  to  be  had 
at  four  hundred.  If  you  will  buy  them,  I  will  see 
you  sell  them  again  this  afternoon  at  four  hundred 
and  ten  francs.  You  will  make  a  thousand  francs 
by  the  deal.' — The  shoes  are  produced.  I  take  a 
look  at  them  and  find  they  are  shabby,  stained  and 
discoloured, — a.  bad  lot  in  fact.  'Why,'  I  object, 
'here  are  shoes  will  take  in  water  like  a  sponge.'— 
'  What  matter  ? '  the  woman  retorts  ;  '  they're  not 
shoes  to  wear,  they're  shoes  for  buying  and  selling. 
You  are  going  to  buy  them  to  make  a  thousand 
francs,  and  I  will  get  you  to  sell  them  this  afternoon 
to  another  citoyen,  who  by  selling  them  again  to- 
night at  the  Comedie  at  four  hundred  and  twenty 
francs,  will  make  his  thousand  francs  ;  the  latter  will 
again  sell  them  to-morrow  morning  at  four  hundred 
and  fifty  francs ;  and  so  on  and  so  on.' — 'But  the 
last  man  of  all?' — '  Oh  !  there  is  no  last,  citoyen j 
because  before  the  shoes  for  buying  and  selling  have 
reached  eight  hundred  francs,shoes  forwearingwill  be 
advanced  to  twelve  hundred  francs,  and  rising  by  ten 
francs  at  a  time,  there  will  still  be  many  hands  to 
pass  through.  .  .  ."^ 
A  whole  new  Quarter  springs  up  for  the  accommoda- 

'  Censeur  des  Joumaux,  NivSse,  An.  iv. 
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tion  of  these  gentry.  While  the  old  aristocratic 
Quartier  Saint-Germain  on  the  South  Bank  is  almost 
deserted  and  its  stately  mansions  dismantled  and  going 
to  ruin,  another  district  of  great  houses  is  coming  into 
existence  as  the  waste  lands  and  market  gardens  north 
of  the  great  Boulevards  are  rapidly  covered  with 
buildings. 

"Do   not  imagine   for  a   moment  that    building 
operations  are  at  a  standstill  in  these  years  of  general 
wretchedness.     Capitalists  feel  far  too  much  distrust 
of  paper    money  not  to  be  eager  to   exchange    it 
against  something  solid  and  material ;  so  houses  rise 
and  multiply,  ridding  their  owners  of  their  assignats 
and  their  anxieties  at  the  same  time,  and  giving  them 
good  sound  incomes  instead.     The  world  of  specula- 
tion and  fashion,  the  men  of  business  and  affairs, 
have  adopted  above  all    the    new  quarter    of  the 
J    Chaussee  d'Antin  as  their  favourite  abode."  ^ 
****** 
So    much    for   the    regions   of    the    haute  finance. 
Another  and  a  not  less  absorbing  form  of  buying  and 
selling  went  on  with  the  same  feverish  activity,  and  on 
an  even  more  universal  scale,  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
social  scale.   An  incalculable  wealth  of  movable  property 
of  all  sorts  and   kinds — furniture,    pictures,   statues, 
bronzes,  bric-i-brac,  countless  objects  of  art  and  splen- 
dour,  even   disused   uniforms  and  old  clothes,  once 
belonging    to    the    members    of  the    old   aristocratic 
houses,  now  ruined  by  confiscation,  fled  beyond  the 
frontiers  or  dead  on  the  scaffold — had  been  thrown  on 

'  Edmond  et  Jules   de   Goncourt,    Histoire  de  la  SocidU  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  3,  p.  $2. 
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the  market.  Every  street,  almost  every  house,  was 
the  scene  of  endless  buying  and  selling ;  and  all 
observers  of  the  time  agree  in  remarking  on  the 
strange  appearance  presented  by  the  capital  of  France 
in  consequence. 

"The  extraordinary  extent  and  activity  of  this 
stock-jobbing  and  buying  and  selling  goes  beyond 
anything  anyone  not  on  the  spot  can  possibly  form 
an  idea  of;  you  cannot  take  a  step  in  the  streets 
without  coming  across  some  sign  more  or  less  obvious, 
more  or  less  distressing,  of  its  universality.  To 
begin  with,  all  the  front  courts  of  houses,  all  the 
great  avenues,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  frequented 
quarters,  are  become  so  many  shops  for  the  sale  gf 
furniture,  clothes,  pictures,  prints,  etc.  Everywhere 
you  see  the  same  sort  of  display  as  used  to  be  found 
only  on  the  Pont  Saint-Michel,  the  Quai  de  la  Fer- 
raille,  and  under  the  arches  of  the  Halles.  You 
would  think  that  every  single  thing  that  was  once 
inside  the  rooms  has  now  been  exposed  higgledy- 
piggledy  in  the  streets.  The  capital  city  of  the 
world  looks  like  one  vast  second-hand  clothes  shop. 
You  are  tempted  to  suppose  all  Paris  in  liquida- 
tion !   .    .    . 

"The  man  who  should  leave  home  every  day, 
his  pockets  stuffed  with  assignats,  with  the  one 
object  of  buying  Whatever  he  could  still  find  pur- 
chasable at  a  very  cheap  figure,  might  make  a  colos- 
sal fortune  in  a  very  short  space  of  time."^ 

"All  the  ground-floors  are  turned  into  bazaars. 
The  houses  are  houses  no  longer,  they  are  shops; 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  man  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797)1  pp.  9Si  i<"- 
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the  ante-chamber  is  a  salt  store  ;  packets  of  candles 
fill  the  library ;  bandboxes  of  lace  crowd  the  bed- 
room ;  to  get  across  the  drawing-room,  you  must 
thread  your  way  between  two  rows  of  wine-casks."^ 


Gambling,  again,  was  a  consuming  passion  with 
many  amongst  nearly  all  classes,  from  the  highest  down- 
wards. The  tables  were  spread  nightly  in  the  salons 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  extravagant  sums  changed 
hands  among  the  reckless  habitues  of  the  Directorial 
Court,  while  in  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  city  public 
gaming-houses  did  a  roaring  trade.  The  Palais-Royal 
was  especially  noted  for  these  establishments,  which 
were  often  fitted  up  with  great  luxury,  as  it  was  for  its 
crowds  of  vociferous  "outside  brokers"  of  either  sex 
in  assignats,  mandais,  and  other  (very  insecure)  securi- 
ties. It  was  only  a  dozen  years  before  this  date  that 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  notorious  Philippe-Egalite,  had 
scandalized  all  Paris  by  constructing  the  fine  rows  of 
houses  with  colonnades  underneath,  which  still  exist, 
round  the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  residence 
of  the  Orleans  family,  and  letting  them  to  tenants — to 
the  great  advantage  of  his  revenue.  The  place  at 
once  became  the  undisputed  centre — as  it  continued 
to  be  till  within  a  generation  or  two  of  our  own  day — 
of  whatever  was  most  gay,  brilliant,  and  disreputable, 
in  the  society  of  the  capital. 

"One  of  our  first  excursions,"  writes  the  author 

of  the  Sketch  of  Modem  France,  in  a  letter  dated 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Soci4ti  fi-anfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1885),  ch.  3,  p.  162. 
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Paris,  November  22nd,  1796,  "was  to  the  ci-devant 
Palais-Royal,  now  Egalite,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  formerly,  a  rendez-vous  for  the  beau-monde,  is 
degenerated  into  a  receptacle  for  jobbers,  specula- 
tors, gamblers,  rogues,  and  females  of  a  certain 
description. 

"  Here  I  was  first  shown  the  paper-currency  called 
mandats,  and  by  a  very  natural  mistake  narrowly 
escaped  insult.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  one  of 
the  piazzas  than  we  were  surrounded  with  a  motley 
crew  of  females,  who,  thrusting  printed  bundles  of 
paper  at  us,  vociferated,  'a  I'envie  Vun  de  F autre?' 
by  which  they  meant  to  ask  us  whether  we  were  for 
buying  or  selling  mandats?  Not  understanding 
their  meaning,  and  supposing  they  were  offering  bal- 
lads to  sell,  I  declined  their  offer,  telling  them  I  never 
sung. — 'Chanter!'  instantly  echoed  one,  indignant 
at  my  misapprehension  ;  '  Ce  ne  sont  vraiment  pas 
de  chansons,  Citoyenne,  que  nous  vous  offrons,  mais 
de  la  monnaie  nationale'  ('Sing  indeed!  these  are 
not  songs  we  are  offering  you,  but  national  money'); 
then  holding  up  one  of  the  bundles  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  'Eh,  dame!'  continued  she,  'je  pourrais 
bien  vous  en  vendre,  plus  que  vous  n'en  sauriez 
acheter,  avec  votre  air  aristocratique '  ('Ah,  marry! 
but  I  could  sell  you  more  of  'em  than  you  are  able 
to  buy,  you  with  your  aristocratic  air  !  ')."^ 
In  another  letter  of  a  little  later  date  from  the  same 

place,  the  author,  who  has  been  attending  a  sitting  of 

the  Council  of  Five  Hundred   in   company  with  her 

husband,  writes  : 

*  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  p.  169. 
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"  But  of  all  the  speakers,  the  one  that  pleased  me 
most  was  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who,  in  a  long  and 
emphatical  speech,  expatiated  against  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  gaming-houses  at 
present  in  Paris, — 'more,'  he  said,  'than  had  ever 
been  known  at  any  former  period ; — an  evil  that 
called  aloud  for  reform,  being  not  only  the  source  of 
misery  and  ruin  to  many  individuals,  but  of  late  the 
cause  of  many  suicides  : '  an  assertion  in  which  he 
was  perfectly  justified  ;  for  at  no  period  whatever 
has  this  dangerous  passion  been  carried  to  such  a 
height  as  at  present.  It  seems  to  affect  all  classes, 
diffusing  itself  even  among  the  lowest,  a  misfortune 
which  I  am  in  a  great  measure  led  to  attribute  to  the 
sad  and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  from  vast  opulence 
to  extreme  penury,  which  so  many  in  this  vast  capital 
have  unfortunately  experienced."^ 

****** 

The  theatres,  moreover,  were  in  full  swing.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  houses  had  never  closed  their  doors,  not 
even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Terror,  and  now,  in  safer 
circumstances  and  under  more  favourable  conditions,  a 
score  or  so  were  giving  regular  or  occasional  perform- 
ances. Never  had  the  play  been  more  popular,  or 
audiences  more  numerous  and  enthusiastic. 

"  'II  faut  des  spectacles  dans  les  grandes  villes,' 
says  Rousseau ;  and  of  this  necessity  the  Parisians 
appear  to  be  thoroughly  sensible  ;  for  in  this  city 
there  are  twenty-one  theatres,  fourteen  of  which  are 

'  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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in  daily  or  rather  in  nightly  activity.  ...  As  a 
specimen  to  show  you  how  far  the  passion  for  theatrical 
performances  has  been  carried,  we  were  told,  what  I 
surely  should  not  have  credited  had  not  the  person 
who  gave  us  the  information  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  fact,  that  during  the  extreme  scarcity  of  bread  in 
the  metropolis,  not  many  months  back,  the  theatres 
were  thronged  nearly  as  much  as  at  present,  and  the 
audience  oftentimes  forced,  in  their  way  thither,  to 
push  through  the  mass  du peuple  vfho  surrounded, the 
bakers'  shops,  crying  aloud  for  bread.  ^ 

"One  fact  we  must  not  forget  is  that,  while  the 
prices  appear  excessive,  theatrical  performances  have 
never  been  cheaper  in  reality  than  they  are  now,— 
at  least  for  the  foreigner,  for  the  stock-jobber,  for 
everyone  who  shares  with  the  government,  in  any  way 
whatever,  in  the  benefits  attaching  to  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  assignat,  that  magic  money  that  is 
made  and  won  and  spent  so  easily.  The  best  places 
at  the  opera  fetch  thirty  francs,  just  the  price  of  a 
portion  of  bread  ;  by  this  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 
It  is  positively  an  economy  for  many  people  to  go  to 
the  play  ;  it  costs  less  than  to  provide  light  and  firing 
at  home.  "2 


Another  feature  of  this  new  Paris  of  the  Directoire 
which  strikes  every  observer  and  even  casual  visitor  to 
the  capital,  is  the  insatiable  passion  for  dancing  which 
has  seized  every  class. 

'  Ibid.  ;  from  letter  dated  "Paris,  Dec.  4,  1796." 

2  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  d  Paris,  (1797),  p.  19S. 
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"  Next  to  money,  the  Parisians  are  passionately 
fond  of  dancing.  With  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
alike  it  is  the  rage — the  thing  all  love  best.  They 
dance  at  the  Cannes,  where  so  much  murder  has  been 
done,  they  dance  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  at  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  at  the  nunnery  of  Sainte- 
Marie,  in  three  or  four  churches,  at  Ruggi^ri's,  at 
Luguet's,  at  Mauduit's,  at  Wentzel's  (well-known 
'  traiteurs '),  at  the  Hotel  de  Marbeuf,  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu,  etc.  ;  in  short  they  dance  everywhere. 
All  the  women  are  in  white,  and  white  becomes  all 
women.  Necks  and  arms  are  bare.  The  men  are 
over-negligent  in  dress  and  manners,  and  dance  with  a 
cold,  melancholy,  and  morose  air ;  you  would  think 
they  were  one  and  all  pondering  politics  or  the  money 
market.  The  dance  is  followed  by  a  concert,  the 
concert  by  supper.  The  women,  who  are  now 
released  from  the  confinement  of  the  corset,  eat  to 
satiety.  They  acquit  themselves  to  admiration  ;  they 
devour  truffled  turkeys  and  anchovy  patties  ;  they  eat 
for  the  rentier,  for  the  soldier,  for  the  clerk,  in  short 
for  all  and  sundry  in  the  Government  service,  and  as 
they  gobble,  they  vehemently  abuse  the  republic. — 
In  former  times,  ladies  at  balls  took  some  refreshment, 
at  most  a  few  biscuits  in  a  little  wine. — In  the  present 
day,  the  utmost  gluttony  prevails,  and  I  can  never 
enough  admire  their  bold  look  at  table,  and  with 
what  a  free,  unconcerned  air  they  satisfy  their  keen 
appetites.  A  cold  partridge  makes  but  two  mouthfuls. 
The  viands  disappear,  and  large  glasses  of  water  at 
intervals  cool  their  palates  burnt  by  spirituous  liquors. 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?  Where  are  these  young  men 
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running  to  ?  Ah  !  I  see  a  woman,  a  nymph,  a  Venus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  group. — Why,  she  is  surely 
naked  ;  let  us  go  closer.  Her  light  pantaloons  would 
be  no  concealment  were  it  not  for  the  bracelets  which 
interrupt  their  curves.  The  close-fitting  jacket  is 
artfully  cut  away  ;  a  shift  of  semi-transparent  muslin 
exhibits  every  outline  of  the  limbs,  which  are  decked 
with  gold  and  diamond  bracelets.  A  crowd  of  young 
men  press  round  with  dissolute  looks  and  words  of 
fulsome  compliment ;  but  the  bold  hussy  seems  to 
hear  nothing  that  is  said.  Let  effrontery  be  carried 
one  degree  farther  and  we  may  expect  very  soon  to 
see  the  ancient  dances  of  Laconia  revived.  So  little 
remains  to  be  thrown  off  that  I  really  am  not  sure  if 
true  modesty  would  not  gain  by  the  removal  of  a  veil 
that  is  perfectly  transparent.  There  are  balls  for 
people  of  every  condition,"  ^ 

"All  France  dances,  and  has  been  dancing  ever 
since  Thermidor  ;  she  dances  as  she  used  to  sing  in 
earlier  days ;  she  dances  to  avenge  herself,  she 
dances  to  forget !  Barely  saved  from  the  guillotine, 
she  dances  to  regain  her  courage.  Alert  of  limb  and 
keenly  attentive  to  the  tune,  France,  still  all  bleeding 
and  ruined,  pirouettes  and  frisks  and  twirls  in  one 
vast,  wild,  reckless  waltz. 

"The  whole  nation  hurries  to  the  ball,  living  for 
the  passing  hours,  forgetful  of  memories,  heedless  of 
future  hopes,  intoxicated  with  noise  and  flashing 
lights  and  tossing  muslin,  strong  scents,  bare 
bosoms  and  half-exposed  limbs,  looks,  shapes, 
sounds — all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.    Terpsichor6 

'  Mercier,  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  iii. 
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suffices  to  console  in  their  grief  all  these  young 
Frenchmen  for  two  years  besprinkled  with  the  blood 
from  the  scaffolds  where  their  fathers  died. 

"All  the  world  dances — some  in  elegant  pumps, 
others  in  clumsy  sabots,  some  to  the  nasal  whinings 
'  of  the  bagpipes,  others  to  the  soft  accents  of  the 
flute.  Rich  and  poor,  artisan  and  employer,  good 
company  and  bad,  all  ply  their  legs  for  all  they  know 
in  this  wild  Bacchic  revel,  this  epidemic  of  unceasing 
dancing  that  keeps  six  hundred  and  forty-four  balls 
going  at  once  in  Paris  !"^ 

"That  the  Balls,  therefore,  have  a  new  figure  this 
winter,  we  can  see.  Not  Carmagnoles,  rude  '  whirl- 
blasts  of  rags,'  as  Mercier  called  them,  'precursors 
of  storm  and  destruction':  no,  soft  Ionic  motions, 
fit  for  the  light  sandal  and  antique  Grecian  tunic  ! 
Efflorescence  of  Luxury  has  come  out :  for  men 
have  wealth ;  nay,  new-got  wealth ;  and  under  the 
Terror  you  durst  not  dance,  except  in  rags.  Among 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  Balls,  let  the  hasty  reader 
mark  only  this  single  one  :  the  kind  they  call  Victim 
Balls,  Bals  a  Victime.  The  dancers,  in  choice  cos- 
tume, have  all  crape  round  the  left  arm ;  to  be 
admitted,  it  needs  that  you  be  a  "victime ;  that  you 
have  lost  a  relative  under  the  Terror.  Peace  to  the 
Dead ;  let  us  dance  to  their  memory !  For  in  all 
ways  one  must  dance. 

"It  is  very  remarkable,  according  to  Mercier 
{Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  iii.,  138,  153),  under  what 
varieties  of  figure  this  great  business  of  dancing 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Society  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directorre,  (1855),  ch.  6,  pp.  39,  40. 
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goes  on.  'The  women,'  says  he,  'are  Nymphs, 
Sultanas ;  sometimes  Minervas,  Junos,  even  Dianas. 
In  lightly-unerring  gyrations  they  swim  there  ;  with 
such  earnestness  of  purpose  ;  with  perfect  silence,  so 
absorbed  are  they.  What  is  singular,'  continues  he, 
'the  onlookers  are  as  it  were,  mingled  with  the 
dancers ;  form,  as  it  were,  a  circumambient  element 
round  the  different  centre-dancers,  yet  without  de- 
ranging them.  It  is  rare,  in  fact,  that  a  Sultana  in 
such  circumstances  experiences  the  smallest  collision. 
Her  pretty  foot  darts  down,  an  inch  from  mine ;  she 
is  off  again  ;  she  is  as  a  flash  of  light :  but  soon  the 
measure  recalls  her  to  the  point  she  set  out  from. 
Like  a  glittering  comet,  she  travels  her  ellipse; 
revolving  on  herself,  as  by  a  double  effect  of  gravita- 
tion and  attraction.'  Looking  forward  a  little  way, 
into  Time,  the  same  Mercier  discerns  Merveilleuses 
in  '  flesh-coloured  drawers '  with  gold  circlets ;  mere 
dancing  Houris  of  an  artificial  Mahomet's-Paradise : 
much  too  Mahometan.  Montgaillard  {Montgaillard, 
iv.,  436-42),  with  his  splenetic  eye,  notes  a  no  less 
strange  thing  ;  that  every  fashionable  Citoyenne  you 
meet  is  in  an  interesting  situation.  Good  heavens, 
every?  Mere  pillows  and  stufiing,  adds  the  acrid 
man  ; — such  in  a  time  of  depopulation  by  war  and 
guillotine,  being  the  fashion."^ 

Ill 
******  ^ 

As  so  often  at  other  periods  of  civil  disturbance  and 
social  disruption  in  all  countries,  men's  minds,  har- 
assed and  over-excited  by  the  conditions  amid  which 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  2. 
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they  find  themselves,  turn  by  a  seemingly  inevitable 
impulse  to  the  supernatural.  Art  magic,  wizardry, 
fortune-telling,  a  hundred  forms  of  charlatanry,  flourish 
exceedingly.  Cagliostro  and  the  Rosicrucians  find 
thousands  of  credulous  victims.  On  the  stage  and  in 
romances,  phantom  horrors  and  blood-curdling  ghost- 
stories  are  all  the  rage. 

"As  always   in   troublous  conditions  of  society, 
magic   is    much   in    fashion.     As    in    the   days    of 
Henri  HI,  the  days  of  the  soothsayers  and  sorcerers, 
men's  minds,  ill-balanced  amidst  the  civil  dissensions 
and  anarchy  of  the  period,  are  easily  seduced  by  the 
supernatural.      The  Directoire   is  mad  after  phan- 
toms ;  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  books,  the  public 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  dramas  or  romances  in 
which  ghosts  do  not  play  an  important  part.     Every- 
body is  enamoured  of  the  supernatural.     Cuvelier  on 
the  boards,  and  Mrs.   Radcliffe  on  the  booksellers' 
counters,  occupy  all  eyes  and  ears  and  imaginations. 
Hell  and  wizards,    devils  and  dwarfs,   giants  and 
grim  rattlings  of  chains,  mysterious  castles,  gloomy 
towers,   grottoes,   ruined  abbeys,   caverns  and  sub- 
terranean halls — such  is  the  new  taste  of  the  day."^ 
Another  feature   of  the  time  to   be    noted   in   this 
connection  is  the  extraordinary  vogue  of  translations — 
especially  of  English  novels  and  romances,  among  the 
reading  public ;  a  symptom  at  once  of  the  popularity 
of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  in  literature  and  of 
the  Anglomania  then  so   marked  a  characteristic  of 
French  society. 

'  Edmond  et  Jules   de   Goncourt,    Histoire  de  la  Sociiti  frangaise 
pendant  U  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  7,  p.  235. 
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"Translators  flourish  exceedingly.  The  Republic 
of  letters  has  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
manufactory  of  translations.  The  fashion  for  Eng- 
lish novels  rescues  from  starvation  the  poor  hacks 
who  turn  English  into  French.  Every  decade  a 
dozen  romances  appear  in  the  booksellers'  windows, 
translated  at  fifteen  francs,  twelve  francs,  nine  francs 
the  sheet ;  and  all  the  tribe  of  beggared  scribblers 
wait  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  ever-blessed  Dover 
packet,  which  brings  them  a  fine  supply  of  work  to 
put  a  trifle  of  money  in  their  purse. "^ 


To  conclude,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
short  extract  from  Meister — the  Swiss  traveller  already 
alluded  to — in  which  he  gives  in  a  few  striking  phrases 
his  impression  of  the  aspect  of  Parisian  society  in  these 
topsy-turvy  times,  and  emphasizes  his  unshaken  faith 
in  the  verve  and  inborn  gaiety  of  heart  of  the  French 
people,  whom  he  so  heartily  admired. 

"When,  amidst  scenes  sad  and  painful,  I  yet 
behold  so  much  luxury  and  pride,  so  much  extrava- 
gance and  frivolity,  I  cannot  help  sometimes  pictur- 
ing to  myself  the  whole  population  of  this  immense 
city  under  the  similitude  of  the  wretched  Marseillais 
one  used  to  meet  wherever  you  went  at  that  time, 
and  whom  I  never  encountered  without  a  fresh  shock 
of  surprise.  Though  mutilated  in  all  his  limbs,  one 
leg  bound  back  against  his  shoulder,  a  leather 
cushion  under  the  stump  of  the  other,  he  used  to 
push  his  way  merrily  through  street  and  square, 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  7,  p.  266. 
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resting  on  his  cushion  and  one  hand,  looking  all  the 
world  impudently  in  the  face,  and  singing  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice  the  patriotic  airs  of  the  day. 

"Torture  the  French  nation  in  every  possible 
fashion,  force  it  to  take  attitudes  the  most  opposite  to 
its  predilections  and  natural  bent,  it  will  still  retain 
that  fiery  vehemence  which  is  its  life  and  that  happy 
light-heartedness  which  finds  amusement  and  conso- 
lation for  every  calamity."^ 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797)1  p.  132. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MUSCADINS   AND  TAPE-DURS ;   ANGE   PITOU 

Monarchieal  reaction — Muscadins  and  Incroydbles — Tape-durs — The 
Caf^  Carchy— The  "  Requisition  "—Political  clubs— The  "  Petit  Cob- 
lentz  " — Intrigues  and  lampoons — The  "  Royalist  Pfere  DuchSne." 

yA  CCOMPANYING  the  social  reaction  against 
/  ^       the,  austerity  and  gloom  of  the  days  of  the 
/     ^     old   stern    Republican   enthusiasm,    some 
^^  symptoms  of  which  have  been  sketched  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  was  a  hardly  less  marked  politi- 
cal reaction  of  men's  minds  towards  former  ideals  and 
temporarily  discredited  beliefs. 

"Royalty  has  silently  and  slowly  reconquered  its 
hold  on  men's  minds ;  its  influence  overmasters 
them  in  a  thousand  ways ;  public  opinion  is  gradu- 
ally transformed — by  dint  of  conversation,  fashion, 
feminine  influence.  The  reaction  has  on  its  side  the 
compunction  and  repentance  of  the  Revolutionaries; 
enthusiasms  and  devotions  that  are  plucking  up  a 
new  courage ;  old  beliefs  and  ideals  revived  and 
growing  bolder  and  stronger  every  day.  It  has  on 
its  side  remorse  and  the  desire  for  retaliation  ;  it  has 
on  its  side  quite  an  army  of  emigres  who  have  re- 
turned to  France  with  forged  certificates  of  residence  | 
it  has  on  its  side  the  mighty  lust  of  material  in- 
terests.  A  craving  for  repose  succeeds  to  the  frenzy 
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of  victory,  the  ardour  of  preserving  what  is  left  to 
that  of  wantonly  destroying  everything ;   Royalism 
enrolls  in  its  ranks  all  who  are  wearied  of  change 
and  disorder,  all  who  long  for  security   and   easy 
living,  all  who  fear  the  uncertainty  and  risks  of  the 
future.     Except  for  the  members  of  the  Republican 
clubs,  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  the  armies  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  their  generals,  and  politicians 
whose  life  is  so  public  they  cannot  change  their 
colours— Royalism  embraces  all  France.     And  even 
of  the  classes  just  named,  how  many  are  breaking 
with  their  past !  how  many  are  negotiating  to  win  by 
treason    a   personal   amnesty   from   Royalty !    The 
Deputy  Hardy  is  able  to  say  one  day,  without  any- 
one giving  him  the  lie,  that  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  legislatif  have  letters  of  indemnity 
and  pardon  from  Louis  XVIII."  1 
One  "outward  and  visible  sign  "  of  the  times,  mani- 
fest to  the  most  casual  observer,  is  the  presence  in  the 
streets  and  public  resorts  of   Paris  of  companies  of 
young  men  of  aristocratic  connections  and  monarchical 
sympathies  banded  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
flaunting  and  insulting  those  of  the  opposite  political 
complexion.     These  were  known  under  various  names, 
Muscadins,  Incrqyables,  and  the  like  titles,  and  adopted 
and  displayed,   so   far  as    they  dared,   a    distinctive 
dress. 

Their  opponents  were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example 
and  organize  themselves  into  similar  associations  under 
the  suggestive  name  of  Tape-durs.   Armed  with  cudgels 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SocUU  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  10,  p.  296. 
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and  wearing  red  collars  (the  Republican  colour)  in 
contradistinction  to  the  aristocratic  "black  collars," 
they  met  insult  with  insult  and  gave  back  hard  knocks 
for  hard  knocks,  more  often  than  not  proving  more 
than  a  match  for  their  white-handed  assailants. 

"Young  men,  known  under  the  name  of  Incrqyables, 
and  who  well  deserved  the  title  by  the  absurdity  of 
their  behaviour,  made  themselves  noteworthy  by  the 
eccentricity  of  their  dress,  the  affectation  of  their 
speech,  and  the  fatuity  of  their  manners.  It  was  an 
invention  which  the  salons  of  Paris  had,  since  the 
9  Thermindor,  opposed  to  the  coarseness  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  brutality  of  the  Jacobins,  and  which 
the  Royalists  turned  to  advantage.  The  gentlemen 
in  question  professed  themselves  the  type  of  the 
highest  bon  ton,  and  representatives  of  the  best  com- 
pany. They  poked  fun  at  Republican  institutions 
and  grumbled  against  Government.  Theatres,  cafes, 
public  promenades  were  the  scene  of  their  exploits. 
In  days  of  danger  and  popular  disturbance  they  lay 
low  at  home  and  abandoned  their  distinctive  cos- 
tumes ;  they  appeared  abroad  with  fine  weather,  like 
those  clouds  of  insects  that  show  themselves  after  a 
storm.  They  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  Sections 
on  the  13  Vendemiaire,  and  had  received  a  lesson 
that  singularly  damped  their  ardour.  On  the  18 
Fructidor  they  had  disappeared,  but  soon  afterwards 
resumed  their  activity. "  ^ 

"  The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and  the  colour  of 
the  coat  collar  are  a  profession  of  faith.  Powder 
goes  entirely  out  of  fashion.     But  it  is  the  latter  that 

1  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  32,  p.  334. 
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is  especially  distinctive  and  important ;  and  the  war 
of  the  black  collars  and  red  collars  was  of  the  most 
serious  sort.  It  almost  came  to  civil  war  indeed, 
and,  as  the  Constantinople  of  the  Lower  Empire 
was  torn  by  the  factions  of  the  greens  and  the  blues, 
two  parties  were  seen  imbruing  their  hands  in  each 
other's  blood  for  a  colour,  facing  wounds  and  battle 
and  sudden  death  for  a  standard,  a  symbol  of  the 
fashion !  The  aristocratic  collar,  green  down  to 
i795>  is  now  black,  and  the  black  collar  signifies 
what  the  white  cockade  once  did.  The  less  coura- 
geous wear  it  a  volonte  (removable  at  will),  pinned 
to  the  coat,  and  take  it  off  directly  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  show  it.  But  nearly  all  the  young  men 
of  breeding  have  it  permanently  attached  and  are 
ready  to  defend  it  vi  et  armis.  The  Jacobins  insult 
the  black  collars ;  the  black  collars  cudgel  the  Jaco- 
bins, when  they  are  not  cudgelled  themselves.  Street 
skirmishes  are  of  daily  occurrence.  ...  A  Jacobin, 
having  attacked  a  black  collar,  is  struck  down  stone 
dead  on  the  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the  Palais- 
Royal.  'The  right  fashion  of  self-defence,  reader,' 
comments  a  newspaper  of  the  day  a  propos  of  the 
event,  '  do  not  forget  the  lesson  ! '  Another  day,  a 
Jacobin  clasps  his  hand  on  a  black  collar  :  '  Dog  of 
a  Chouan,  who  are  you  in  mourning  for,  eh?' — 
'  For  you ! '  cries  the  Chouan,  and  blows  out  the 
fellow's  brains.  Violence  and  murder  were  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris."  ^ 

"  The  army  of  the  square  coats  is  gradually  organ- 

^  Edmond  et  Jules  de   Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Soci4U  frangaise 
pendant  le  Direcioire,  (1855)1  ch.  13,  p.  423. 
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ized  and  disciplined  and  numbered ;  nothing  now 
is  wanting ;  it  even  has  a  leader,  Freron  to  wit. 
It  has  on  its  side  public  opinion — and  more  than 
that,  a  hundred  factories  of  public  opinion :  the 
Bulletin  universel,  the  Republicain,  the  Courrier 
universel,  the  Gazette  universelle,  the  Nouvelks 
politiques,  the  Quotidienne,  the  Postilion  des  armees 
— all  prints  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  adherents 
of  the  league.  "1 

After  a  time  the  Government  itself  interfered  and 
used  its  authority  to  mitigate  the  nuisance ;  after  the 
affair  of  the  Cafe  Carchy  these  anti-Republican  rufflers 
showed  a  greatly  increased  degree  of  circumspection, 
and  avoided  as  far  as  possible  any  public  demonstra- 
tions of  their  political  opinions  likely  to  involve  them- 
selves in  further  difficulties  with  the  authorities. 

"The  headquarters  of  these  gentry  was  the  Cafe 
Carchy  ;  there  it  was  they  dictated  their  decrees  and 
pronounced  their  oracles.  The  Directoire  took  um- 
brage, though  it  felt  no  real  alarm  at  their  influence. 
Instead  of  fighting  ridicule  with  ridicule,  and  having 
them  made  to  look  absurd  on  the  stage,  it  ordered  a 
military  expedition  against  them.  A  band  of  some 
thirty  officers  and  soldiers,  armed  with  swords,  make 
a  sudden  irruption  into  the  Cafe  Carchy,  under 
pretence  of  calling  for  refreshments.  They  profess 
themselves  insulted  by  the  looks  and  words  of  the 
Incrqyables  assembled  there,  fall  on  them  simul- 
taneously and  ruthlessly  massacre  their  defenceless 
adversaries."^ 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  2,  p.  134. 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  ii., — "Directoire,"  ch.  32,  p.  334. 
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But  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  all  such  clubs  and 
societies  of  young  men,  and  one  which  practically  put 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  political  violence  by  removing 
the  majority  of  its  instigators  from  the  capital,  was  the 
"  requisition  "  for  military  service.  This  was  enforced 
with  ever-growing  strictness  by  the  Directoire — as  sub- 
sequently under  the  Consulate  and  Empire — in  view  of 
the  more  and  more  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  on  the 
frontiers  and  always  more  and  more  pressing  need  of 
men  for  the  Armies  to  face  the  combined  powers  of 
Europe. 

"  But  already  the  young  men  had  ceased  to  be  an 
army  ;  the  requisition  had  thinned  their  ranks,  de- 
cimated their  cohorts.  Truly  a  strange  spectacle 
this  requisition  of  the  Directoire,  coming  to  lay  hands 
on  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  even  in  the 
very  dancing  rooms  !  In  the  middle  of  a  quadrille 
soldiers  burst  in  ;  the  ladies  are  confined  on  the  one 
side  of  the  room,  their  partners  on  the  other ;  the 
former  pout  and  protest,  the  latter  are  questioned  and 
examined.  Then  the  fine  fellows  properly  secured, 
bound  and  gagged,  and  the  fair  sex  released,  the 
dance  is  resumed  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
goes  on  as  before."^ 

Clubs  and  societies  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  but 
especially  of  an  aristocratic,  reactionary  tendency, 
abounded.  Some  of  these  were  political,  and  served 
as  the  centres  of  endless  intrigues  and  plots  against 
the  Government ;   though   many  were  merely  social, 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SocUti  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  13,  p.  431. 
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and   devoted  to  amusement,  gaming,   gallantry,   and 

dancing. 

One  great  rallying-place  of  the  bien-pensants  at  this 
time  was  the  famous  "petit  Coblentz,"  as  it  was  nick- 
named, the  counterpart  for  the  emigres  and  aristocrats 
in  Paris  of  the  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine,  where  were 
gathered,  in  alliance  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  the  majority  of  the  emigre  nobles  who  fled 
from  their  country.  This  was  a  pleasure  resort  situated  in 
the  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle.  Here  the  disaffected  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  Royalists,  anti-Republicans,  anti- 
Jacobins,  anti-Septembriseurs,  and  many  who  were 
merely  disappointed  and  discontented  and  filled  with  a 
general  desire  to  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  old 
regime,  met  together  to  grumble,  gibe  at  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  play  at  conspiracy.  Here  a 
hundred  petty  audacities  were  indulged  in ;  the  men 
would  recite  below  their  breath  scurrilous  verses  re- 
flecting on  the  Directors,  their  Ministers  and  their  ad- 
ministration, the  ladies  would  furtively  half  open  fans, 
which  then  displayed  portraits  or  monograms  of  the 
"Royal  martyrs."  Rings  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  bearing  loyal  mottoes  engraved  inside,  and  secret 
Royalist  toasts  were  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  the 
enemies  of  France  and  in  honour  of  her  ancient  line  of 
Sovereigns. 

It  was  all  pretty  harmless,  but  at  the  same  time  it  all 
served  to  show  which  way  the  current  was  now  begin- 
ning to  run. 

*  *  It  *  H:  m 

Another  notable  institution  of  the  day,  another  sign 
of   the  times    pointing   in    the    same    direction,   was 


ANGE    PITOU    IN    THE    PLACE    SAINT  GEPMAIN   L  AUVERkOIS 

{From  the  '''' Chanteur  Fj-ani^ais" ) 
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that  picturesque  and  strangely  enigmatical  personage, 

Ange  Pitou. 

"Very  soon  after  Thermidor,  every  day  a  crowd 
throngs  the  Place  in  front  of  the  west  door  of  the 
Church  of  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois,  with  eager 
ears  and  minds  all  agog  with  excited  interest. — 
Hush  !  a  man  of  short  stature,  but  with  a  keen, 
expressive  face,  has  cried  from  amid  the  multitude  : 
'  I  am  fain  to  sing  or  satirize  rascals,  Septembriseurs, 
cheats,  idlers,  spies,  and  all  the  thievish  gang  !  .  .  . ' 
And  he  sings,  sings  with  a  voice  that  bites  and 
stings,  set  to  light  opera  airs  : 

On  pille  ;  on  vole  ;  on  assassine, 
Boutiquiers,  financiers,  bourgeois  ; 
Pour  autoriser  la  rapine, 
Des  brigands  avaient  fait  des  lois. 

Quand  la  soif  de  Tor  me  tourmente, 
J'ai  des  voisins  k  d^noncer  ; 
lis  ont  cent  mille  6cus  de  rente, 
Done  il  faut  les  guillotiner  !  ^ 

"  The  singer,  who  is  an  open-air  opera,  a  singing 
counter-Revolution,  is  Louis-Ange  Pitou,  Pttou 
VAuxerrois,  as  they  call  him.  From  the  square 
beside  the  door  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Rue  de  Coq, 
and  from  the  Place  des  Victoires  to  the  Place  facing 
the  Rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec,  he  keeps  the  throng  of  his 
auditors  following  him  about  up  to  eleven  o'clock  at 

^  Tableau  de  Paris  en  vaudeville,  par  I'auteur  de  la  Queue  en 
vaudeville,  "They  pillag'e,  rob,  and  murder,  traders,  financiers, 
citizens ;  to  authorize  rapine,  brig'ands  had  made  laws  on  purpose. 
When  thirst  of  gold  torments  me,  I  have  neighbours  to  denounce  ;  they 
have  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  income ;  then  needs  must  we 
guillotine  'em ! " 
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night.  The  general  public  and  gossips  of  the  quarter 
never  fail  for  a  single  day  to  gather  round  this 
Turlupin  of  Thermidor,  whose  buffoonery  is  marked 
by  a  vigorous  if  coarse-grained  verve,  and  who  seasons 
his  refrains  with  highly  expressive  gestures.  He  is 
a  Royalist  Pere  Duchene,  who  plays  and  acts  and 
sings  his  daily  journal.  When  he  has  done  singing 
he  speaks ;  and  comic  harangues  against  the  Corps 
legislatif,  the  Republic,  the  Republicans,  the 
Directoire  executif,  issue  from  his  daring  lips,  amid 
the  ever-broadening  grins  of  the  multitude ;  king  of 
the  realms  of  song,  rousing  with  his  light-hearted 
couplets  anger,  resentment,  and  pity !  Whence 
comes  the  '  handsome  singer  ? '  No  one  can  say. 
Endless  are  the  wild  rumours  :  one  good  woman 
declares  he  is  a  priest,  another  a  dependent  of  the 
house  of  Rohan,  another  a  music  master,  yet  another 
a  Bishop  and  confessor  of  nuns  ! — to  believe  this 
group  of  chatterboxes,  he  says  mass  every  morning ; 
to  believe  the  Jacobins,  he  is  a  Professor  at '  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  University  of 
Paris '  ;  to  believe  Babeuf,  he  is  a  good-for-nothing, 
a  scribbler  of  newspaper  articles,  who  lives  by 
Jacobinism,  and  says  with  a  sigh,  making  his  stomach 
head  of  his  conscience,  '  Well,  well,  as  we  must  dine, 
let's  do  another  bit  of  democratic  clap-trap  ! ' — All 
this  mystery  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  Pitou ;  and 
every  day  the  singer  of  the  streets  governs  public 
opinion  a  little  more ;  every  day  a  denser  crowd 
hangs  on  his  mocking  lips  ;  every  day  Pitou  blows  a 
louder,  a  more  startling  note,  on  the  Trumpet  of 
truth  ! 
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"  Then  comes  a  duel  between  Pitou  and  the  Bureau 
central,  which  has  him  arrested  once,  twice,  three 
times — sixteen  times  !  but  dares  not  keep  him  in  con- 
finement. The  Bureau  central  brings  Pitou  to  trial ; 
but  the  juries  declare  there  is  no  case.  The  Bureau 
central  withdraws  his  permit  to  sing  ;  but  Pitou  goes 
on  singing  the  same  as  ever.  The  Commissaire  of 
the  division  of  the  Gardes-Fran9aises  calls  on  Pitou  to 
exhibit  his  permit ;  '  Whence  your  right  to  make  any 
such  demand  ? '  the  singer  retorts  proudly.  The 
Bureau  central  cites  Pitou  to  the  police  bureau  ;  but 
Pitou's  regular  band  of  listeners  assembles  riotously 
in  the  courtyard  and  before  the  door  to  tear  him  by 
main  force  from  the  hand  of  the  Inquisition.  In  face 
of  this  demonstration  of  strong-armed  advocates,  the 
Commissaire  dismisses  Pitou  ;  and  lo  !  more  merrily 
than  ever,  and  with  a  higher  courage,  the  people's 
minstrel  girds  at  the  Bureau  central,  lampoons  the 
Jacobins,  and  indoctrinates  the  populace  with  his 
spirit.  .  .  .  He  had  many  a  time  come  into  close 
touch  with  the  sainte  guillotine.  '  Samson  has  very 
often  come  near  needing  to  grease  his  pulleys  to  deal 
with  me  ;  but  mayhap  I  am  like  the  bird  that  sings 
when  they  hold  the  knife  to  cut  off  its  head,'  he  would 
say  himself,  and  again  that '  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  little  ride  to  the  Barriers  du  Trone-Renverse.''  .  .  . 

"On  October  20,  1789,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a 
Norman  lad  of  eighteen,  a  student  for  six  months 
past  in  the  Seminaries,  intended  for  the  Priesthood, 
but  bent  on  a  far  different  trade  himself,  flying  from 
his  relations,  alights  in  Paris  with  eight  louis  in  his 
pocket.    At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  Place 

L 
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Louis  XV.  a  great  crowd  bars  his  way ;   it  is  the 
head  of  a  baker  the  people  are  carrying  on  a  pike. 
Where  shall  he  make  for  now  ?    The  boy  claps  his 
hat  on  the  end  of  his  stick  and  twirls  it  round ;  the 
right  corner  points  to  the  E.S.E.  ;  so  off  he  stumps  in 
that  direction,  and  presently  finds   himself  in  the 
Rue-Saint-Jacques.     He  finds  a  lodging,  and  goes 
to  see  Mole  and  Mademoiselle  Contat ;  he  presents 
himself  at  the  house  of  M.  Brune  and  of  Fabre 
d'Eglantine.     He  is  robbed ;  then  presently  finds 
employment.     He   writes ;    he  takes    notes  at   the 
Chatelet  for  Hat,  Journal  de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville.    He 
prepares  for  the  press  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis  de 
Favras  his  Memoirs,  then  under  revision.   The  Comte 
de  Mahe  wants  a  tutor  for  his  sons,  and  the  young 
man  obtains  this  post  in  the  Comte's  household.    He 
is  dismissed,  and  Pitou  enters  on  a  course  of  slow 
starvation.     One  day  he  actually  dines — at  the  house 
of  a  lady  from  Lyons  residing  in  the  Rue  des  Cinq 
Diamants,  whither  a  friend  of  his,  Pascal  by  name, 
had  taken  him.     Amongst  the  company  was  a  Ger- 
man deserter,  named  Hyssmann,  a  friend  of  Clootz. 
The  talk  grows  animated ;   the  hostess   champions 
the  Jacobins  ;  Pitou  retorts  that  things  will  never  go 
satisfactorily  till  the  pestilent  fellows  have  been  cleared 
out  of  their  debating  hall  once  for  all,  and  he  strikes 
up  a  song — a  string  of  biting  couplets  against  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Convention.     Hyssmann  and  the 
lady  from    Lyons  — ■  Morlay    her   name  —  denounce 
Pitou  to  the  authorities ;  and  the  audacious  singer 
finds  it  only  a  step  from  his  garret  in  the  Rue  Percee- 
Andre-des-Arts  to  the  prison  of  the  Section  Marat, 
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and  from  there  to  the  Conciergerie.  Later,  with 
swollen  limbs  and  congested  lips,  his  whole  body 
one  sore,  Pitou  is  removed  to  a  cell  at  the  madhouse 
of  Bicetre.  Thence  he  is  brought  back  again  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  haled  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  iron  chair  in  the 
Salle  d'Egalite.  A  fortunate  accident  saves  his  life  ; 
the  usher  of  the  court  had  cited  another  Madame 
Morlay,  who  arrives  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  can 
identify  nobody,  and  is  allowed  to  go.  Hyssmann, 
thus  left  as  sole  accuser,  loses  his  head.  Pitou 
seizes  the  occasion  to  sing  some  magnificent  couplets 
expressing  the  purest  and  most  ardent  Republi- 
canism,— the  Reveil  d'^pimenide.  Pitou  is  acquitted, 
— nay !  he  is  greeted  as  a  hero.  The  crowd,  seeing 
him  in  such  poor  case,  offers  him  bouquets  and  hand- 
fuls  of  assignats  ;  a  gendarme  supports  his  tottering 
steps,  and  the  jurymen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
carry  him  off  to  dine  with  them.  Pitou  takes  his 
seat  at  table,  his  head  going  round  with  all  he  has 
endured, — the  terrors  of  the  Court,  his  own  narrow 
escape  and  the  condemnation  of  his  friend  Pascal. 
The  viands  soon  have  the  effect  of  intoxicating  his 
weakened  constitution.  The  Greffier  of  the  Tribunal 
rises  to  bid  adieu  to  his  guests,  pours  out  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  offers  it  to  the  acquitted  prisoner  to 
drink  a  toast  to  the  Republic. — '  Nay  !  the  Republic 
strikes  down  the  innocent,'  Pitou  replies,  pushing 
away  the  glass,  '  and  pardons  the  guilty  ;  I  am  more 
guilty  than  Pascal.'  The  company  look  in  one 
another's  faces.  Vilate,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
prompted  by  a  flash  of  pity,  beckons  to  a  gendarme  : 
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'  His  calamities  have  turned  the  fellow's  head ;  take 
him  home,  and  let  him  speak  to  no  one.' 

"Pitou  is  a  free  man.  The  only  problem  now  is 
to  eat ;  and  it  is  hard  to  live  on  two  ounces  of  bread 
a  day.  In  the  nick  of  time  come  the  events  of  Ther- 
midor.  Pitou  prints  the  Tableau  de  Paris  en  vaude- 
ville. After  much  self-debate  and  many  hesitations, 
he  finally  decides  :  '  Why  should  I  blush  to  sell  my 
songs  any  more  than  a  bookseller  to  vend  a  volume 
he  has  not  written  ? ' — A  cross-roads  is  handy ;  Pitou 
sings  his  couplets,  shame  on  his  cheeks,  tears  in  his 
eyes,  laughter  on  his  lips.  The  throng  crowds  round 
to  hear,  applauds — and  buys.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
the  itinerant  seller  of  verse  has  a  hundred  crowns  in 
paper  money.  Next  morning  he  repeats  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  next  he  is  rapidly  growing  hardened 
to  his  trade."! 

Alas  !  the  "powers  that  be "  proved  in  the  long  run 
too  strong  for  the  "  Royalist  Pere  Duchene,  the  hand- 
some singer "  of  the  Place  du  Louvre ;  the  Bureau 
Central  and  the  Commissaire  des  Gardes  Fran9aises 
had  their  turn.  After  the  Revolution  of  i8  Fructidor 
(September  4,  1797),  Ange  Pitou's  name  was  included 
in  the  list  of  the  unfortunate  deportes,  on  whom  the 
threatened,  but  for  the  time  being  triumphant  and  re- 
constituted Directoire  wreaked  its  vengeance.  Thank- 
ful to  have  escaped  with  his  life,  Pitou  was  banished 
to  the  penal  settlements  of  Guiana ;  but  more  fortu- 
nate than  most  of  his  companions,  he  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  after  a  time  returning  to  France.     He 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SocUU  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ^h.  12,  pp.  400-406. 
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retired  unmolested  to  his  native  Normandy,  and  died 
years  afterwards,  utterly  forgotten  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

"Where  are  yonder  ships  bound  for  that  are 
putting  forth  to  sea  ? 

"To  a  far  land,  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from 
France, — to  French  Guiana. 

"  What  passengers  have  they  aboard? 

"Men  of  letters;  sixteen  Generals  and  Repre- 
sentatives ;  Barthelemy,  but  now  member  of  the 
Directoire  executif;  Pichegru,  who  carried  victory 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  and  from  Antwerp  to  Amster- 
dam. 

"And  whom  else? 

"Monks  and  priests,  village  and  country  cures, 
Bernardine  fathers,  tonsured  clerics,  vicars,  coun- 
cillors of  State,  professors  of  the  University,  pell- 
mell  with  thieves  and  felons. 

"And  any  one  else? 

"Yes,  a  man  who  is  the  liberty  of  song  incar- 
nated !"i 

'  Ibid.,  p.  406. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PARIS   AFTER   THE    REVOLUTION 

General  aspect  of  the  city — Violent  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty — 
Streets  silent  and  deserted  after  dark — All  Paris  one  vast  "friperie" 
— Uncleansed  ways  and  choked  fountains — Five,  six,  eight  thousand 
livres  the  course  I — Derelict  Quarters ;  abandoned  H6tels  in  the  Fau- 
bourgf  Saint-Germain — Decrease  of  population — An  English  lady's 
first  impressions — Visit  to  the  Councils  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the 
Ancients — The  Tuileries. 

WHAT  was  the  general  aspect  of  Paris,  the 
look  of  its  streets,  the  bearing  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  condition  of  its  houses  and 
public  buildings,  in  the  days  of  the  Direc- 
toire?  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  fairly  adequate 
answer  to  the  question  by  bringing  together  sundry 
of  the  impressions  recorded  by  travellers  and  visitors  to 
the  city  at  the  time — notably  by  our  Swiss  friend 
Meister,  and  the  English  lady  of  the  Sketch.  Both 
these  were  in  Paris  during  the  very  years  in  question, 
and  both  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare 
the  present  with  the  past  appearance  of  things,  the 
former  having  been  a  former  resident  of  the  French 
capital  for  long  periods  at  a  time,  and  the  latter's 
travelling  companions  having  known  the  country  in 
pre-Revolutionary  days.  Moreover,  the  English  lady 
at  any  rate  enjoyed  special  facilities  for  seeing  sights 
and  visiting  places  of  note ;  she  was  admitted,  as  we 
saw  in  an  earlier  chapter,  to  an  audience  at  the  Direc- 
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torial  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  was  enabled, 
with  her  husband,  to  attend  sittings  of  both  the  Legis- 
lative Councils.  Though  not  of  course  contemporaries, 
the  de  Goncourts,  in  their  picturesque  and  scholarly 
History  of  French  Society  under  the  Directoire,  will 
also  afford  many  suggestive  facts  gleaned  from 
writings  and  memoirs  of  the  time  and  giving  vivid 
glimpses  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  at  that  time  of 
change  and  turmoil. 

True,  the  active  destruction  and  disfigurement  of  the 
more  violent  Revolutionary  years  were  at  an  end  ;  but 
their  effects  remained  visible  enough.  True,  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  over,  and  the  grim,  forlorn,  deserted 
state  of  the  city,  the  suspension  of  all  amusements  and 
almost  all  the  ordinary  stir  of  life  and  business  that 
had  prevailed  at  that  epoch  of  "supernatural  sus- 
picion," were  giving  way  before  the  reaction  toward  a 
brighter  and  fuller  life  ;  but  it  would  need  years  yet  to 
efface  many  of  the  marks  left  on  men  and  things  by 
the  terrible  events,  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  and 
miseries  that  had  weighed  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
country,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  on  the  capital  of 
the  country,  through  all  the  agonizing  interval  between 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  9  Thermidor. 
Paris  was  recovering  ;  but  she  was  far  from  recovered 
yet. 

****** 

All  agree  in  noting  the  strangely  altered  aspect  of 
the  streets,  filled  indeed  with  crowds  and  bustle,  and 
showing  manifold  signs  of  renewed  activity  which  sur- 
prise the  English  observer  after  all  she  had  heard  and 
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read  of  the  horrors  and  havoc  of  the  Revolution,  but 
offering  the  most  violent  contrasts  of  wealth  and  ex- 
travagance on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extremity  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  the  other,  and  numberless 
tokens  of  the  sudden  reversals  of  fortune  to  which  so 
many  individuals  of  the  population  had  been  subject— 
the  fall  of  some  fronl  high  station  and  riches  to  de- 
gradation and  destitution,  the  equally  startling  rise  of 
others  in  the  opposite  sense.  Even  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  once  gay  and  pleasure-loving  city  there 
broods  after  dark  a  silence  as  of  the  grave ;  carriage 
traffic  is  at  all  hours  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  All 
remark  on  the  sight  of  whole  Quarters  abandoned  to 
desolation,  especially  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  and  the  woefully  dilapidated  condition  of 
once  noble  mansions,  either  left  to  decay  for  lack  of  a 
purchaser  or  devoted  to  ignoble  uses.  Signs  of  neg- 
lect were  manifest  everywhere:  fountains  without  water, 
thoroughfares  uncleansed,  and  walls  covered  every- 
where with  the  tattered  remains  of  the  endless  placards 
and  proclamations  of  the  long  seriesof  successivegovern- 
ments.  But  perhaps  most  striking  and  significant  of 
all  these  strange  sights  is  the  everlasting  and  universal 
buying  and  selling  that  goes  on  in  every  street  and  in 
nearly  every  house,  the  immense  abundance  of  the 
effects — furniture,  pictures,  statues,  treasures  of  all 
sorts — of  the  ci-devant  aristocrats  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  market  having  turned  all  Paris  into  one  vast 
friperie,  one  huge  second-hand  shop. 

"Let  us  wander  at  random  through  the  streets. 
Posters  and  notices  everywhere ;  the  walls  seem 
built  of  paper ;  in  the  windows  rags  and  tatters  of 
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tricolour  flags ;  gutters  overflowing  with  mire  and 
urine  and  soapsuds  ;  public  fountains  run  dry ;  baths 
closed  now  for  sixteen  months  for  want  of  water ; 
dealers'  shops  and  second-hand  rubbish  for  sale  at 
every  corner ;  houses  still  showing  the  ensign  of 
the  bonnet  rouge;  torn  fragments  of  decrees  of  the 
Convention  still  fluttering  from  dead  'trees  of 
liberty ' ;  .  .  .  the  finest  mansions  a  prey  to  confec- 
tioners and  eating-house  keepers  or  converted  into 
furnished  apartments ;  the  population  increased  by 
over  150,000  souls,  all  France  pouring  into  Paris  to 
share  in  the  municipal  distributions  of  bread  ;  the 
streets  renamed ;  the  houses  numbered  and  renum- 
bered again  and  again  ;  the  churches  desecrated  ;  the 
cross  replaced  by  a  red  cap  on  a  pike ;  the  fa9ade  of  the 
building  still  bearing  the  inscription  :  '  The  French 
people  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being ' ;  wherever  you 
go,  on  palaces,  on  the  great  walls  of  gardens,  the 
words  :  '  National  Property,  for  sale ' ;  in  the  present 
state  of  depreciation  of  the  assignat,  the  hackney- 
coach  drivers,  on  first  coming  on  the  rank,  asking 
the  head  of  the  line,  '  How  much  ? '  and  the  latter 
replying  :  '  Five  ! — six  ! — eight ! '  as  the  case  may 
be,  thus  fixing  the  price  for  a  drive  for  that  day  at 
five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  livres ;  here  and  there 
files  of  men  in  rags,  making  pitiful  procession 
through  the  streets, — creditors  of  emigris  or  con- 
demned aristocrats  wending  their  way  to  some  man 
of  law  to  register  the  particulars  of  the  debts  owing 
to  them ;  in  the  bric-^-brac  shops  along  the  Quais 
family  portraits  hung  up  on  view,  so  that  the  ci- 
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devant  noble,  arriving  back  in  France,  finds  ex- 
posed to  the  vulgar  gaze,  swinging  on  a  nail,  a 
kinsman  or  a  friend,  whom  Fouquier-Tinville  has 
robbed  him  of !  Strange  spectacle  !  one  half  of  Paris 
busy  selling  the  other  half !  all  the  wealth  of  the  old 
nobility  under  the  hammer !  Everywhere  national 
properties  for  sale  !  everywhere  effects  and  furniture 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  name  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  Republic  ! — The  guillotine  is  coining  money. 

"  Paris  is  one  vast  market,  where  the  voice  of  the 
clamorous  dealer  is  never  silent.  .  .  .  Not  only  are 
these  sales  held  at  the  National  depots,  at  the  mansions 
of  emigres,  at  the  offices  of  the  National  Domain 
of  Paris ;  but  almost  every  house  has  its  seller  of 
princely  treasures,  while  in  the  miry,  cro(wded  quarters 
of  the  poor,  even  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  and  the 
Rue  Beaubourg,  priceless  furniture  and  effects  are 
displayed  in  the  gutters  ! "  ^ 

"It  is  true  there  are  some  fresh  hindrances  and 
obstacles  in  the  streets, — the  displays  of  second- 
hand goods  for  sale  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
the  constant  shifting  about  of  furniture  and  miscel- 
laneous merchandise,  so  much  increased  in  these 
days  by  the  vast  and  never-ceasing  dealing  in  such 
things  that  goes  on,  the  patrols  and  movements  of 
troops.  But  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  traffic 
of  older  times  has  greatly  diminished,  for  instance 
that  of  coaches  and  carriages,  while  other  causes  of 
crowding  and  inconvenience  have  entirely  ceased  to 
exist,  such  as  processions  of  all  sorts,  not  excepting 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,   Histoire  de   la  SociiUd  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire  (i8$$),  ch.  i,  pp.  3,  4,  7. 
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funerals.  The  ceremony  observed  in  connection  with 
these  is  limited  to  a  wretched  bier  covered  with  a 
tricolour  flag,  borne  by  a  couple  of  men,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  relative  or  a  police  ofiicer.  It  is 
now  forbidden  to  put  on  any  sign  of  mourning ; 
and  truly,  when  one  lets  one's  fancy  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  still  recent  associations  of  the  reigns 
of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  one  can  only  admire  the 
decency  and  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement.  "^ 


"  How  bring  before  your  eyes  all  the  strange  sights 
and  curious  contrasts  offered  by  the  population  circu- 
lating in  these  days  in  the  streets  of  this  enormous 
capital? — 'Women  monstrously  decked  out  on  the 
arms  of  regular  sansculottes ;  others  moving  along 
unaccompanied,  but  with  no  little  difficulty,  finding 
it  a  hard  job  to  hold  up  their  elegant  skirts  to  mid- 
leg  to  save  them  from  the  mud  ;  other  women  dressed 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  sometimes  showing  every 
sign  of  extreme  poverty,  yet  distinguished  by  all  the 
signs  of  a  noble  and  honourable  carriage  ;  old  abb6s, 
the  remains  of  their  grey  locks  tied  in  a  club,  and 
retired  military  men,  their  hair  cut  short  round  the 
head,  humbly  carrying  home  to  their  garret  the  allow- 
ance of  bread  they  have  just  received  at  the  bakery 
of  the  Section  ;  venerable-looking  old  men,  accus- 
tomed all  their  life  to  the  utmost  affluence,  obliged 
to  drag  their  weary  feet  through  the  mud,  while 
their  erstwhile  tenants  and  domestics  splash  them 
with  the  mire  from  their  carriage  wheels,  hurrying 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  b,  Paris,  (1797).  P-  124. 
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to  conclude  some  bargain  involving  millions  ;  swarms 
of  warriors  of  the  new  school,  whose  unprecedented 
victories  threaten  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  pale- 
faced  and  dilapidated  ;  men,  yesterday  of  no  account, 
who  to-day  dictate  laws  to  all  mankind  from  the 
orator's  tribune,  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  slovenly 
attire,  the  meanness  of  which  the  tricolour  scarf 
with  its  golden  fringe  only  serves  to  bring  out  in 
greater  prominence."^ 

"  It  is  after  the  hour  of  the  play  is  over,  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  that  the  gloomy  aspect  and  deserted 
look  of  Paris  most  especially  strike  any  visitor  who 
had  seen  the  city  in  happier  days.  Once  this  was 
about  the  most  lively  and  brilliant  time  of  all.  All 
were  hurrying  to  suppers  and  other  parties  of  plea- 
sure, while  the  wheels  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  coaches  set  the  pavement  of  every  street  echoing 
with  the  sound  of  light  and  happy  enjoyment.  A 
frivolous  but  happy  people,  or  seeming  to  be  so  at 
least,  they  did  not  so  much  as  dream  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  woes  and  horrors  that  have  since  stained 
the  history  of  their  country,  and  the  memory  of 
which  will  doubtless  appal  their  most  remote  pos- 
terity. To-day,  once  the  theatres  are  closed,  there 
reigns  everywhere  the  silence  of  the  grave.  To 
meet  a  carriage  is  an  event ;  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed 
to  encounter  any  foot  passengers, — unless  it  be  the 
street  patrols.  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively for  their  benefit  the  town  is  still  lighted  as  it 
used  to  be.  "2 

Much   the   same   general    picture    is   outlined    in    an 

'  Ibid.,  p.  121.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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interesting  letter  by  the  authoress  of  the  Sketch  of  a 
Tour  in  France  dated  "Paris,  November  1796"  and 
giving  her  feelings  and  impressions  on  entering  the 
capital  on  the  completion  of  the  journey  from  England, 
by  way  of  Calais,  Montreuil  and  Amiens. 

"  My  sensations  on  entering  the  capital  of  the 
French  Republic  I  can  but  feebly  describe.  I 
trembled, — I  wept ; — and  though  I  longed  to  see 
what  this  famous  city  contained,  yet  I  was  afraid  that 
my  poor  nerves  would  be  unequal  to  the  shock  which 
some  of  its  scenes  must  unavoidably  occasion.  It  is 
a  new  Paris,  said  I  to  my  companion,  that  you  are 
now  going  to  explore  ;  and  how  unlike  the  old ! — 
like  Mercier's  old  man,  you  will  seem  to  have  awoke 
from  a  very  long  sleep.  What  changes  will  you 
contemplate — what  horrid  recollections  will  the  view 
of  many  places  excite  ! — As  for  myself,  I  should 
dream  of  assassination  and  murder,  and  blood 
will  be  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  I 
perceive  that  I  am  rather  sketching  the  present  state 
of  my  own  mind  than  a  picture  of  Paris.  In 
some  things  I  must  confess  that  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  Those  terrific  illusions  which  my 
fancy  had  conjured  up,  and  which  possessed  my 
imagination,  were  but  partly  realized.  If,  indeed,  I 
sought  for  traces  of  the  revolution,  I  found  them  ; 
but  these  were  not  marked  on  the  countenances  and 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants.  Paris,  like 
London,  includes  a  vast  population,  and  furnishes 
crowds  for  all  purposes.  Activity  pervades  the 
streets,  and  pleasure  and  dissipation  still  preserve  their 
empire.     On  the  quays  much  traffic  is  carried  on ; 
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and  here  I  found  that  many  valuable  articles  were 
now  to  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  such  as  ex- 
cellent pictures,   prints,  books,  china,  glasses,  and 
every  kind  of  furniture,  in  the  most  expensive  style ; 
— articles  which  once  decorated  the  apartments  of 
their  murdered  or  emigrated  nobles."  ^ 
A  proportion,  however,  of  these  objects,  which  had 
become  the  property  of  the  State  by  confiscation  or 
otherwise,  found   a   refuge  in  the  public  store-rooms 
appropriated   for  the   purpose  in   the  buildings  of  a 
desecrated  Religious  House. 

"Having  in  my  former  letter,"  writes  the  author- 
ess of  the  Sketch,  "more  than  once  mentioned 
Les  Petits  Augushns  (the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 
of  our  days)  as  the  repository  of  curiosities,  we 
were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  a  peep  at 
its  contents.  We  found  it,  indeed,  a  repository 
as  I  have  described ;  but  owing  to  the  valuable 
depouilles  having  been  taken,  during  the  riot  and 
confusion  that  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  from  different  churches,  convents,  public 
edifices,  etc.,  and  deposited  without  care  or  order, 
they  exhibit  a  strange  chaos  of  beautiful  and  scarce 
objects, — consisting  of  marble  and  bronze  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  tombs,  paintings,  etc.  etc.,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  view  to  any  advantage,  and  which, 
from  their  neglected  state,  excited  melancholy  rather 
than  pleasing  sensations."" 

Eventually  not  a  few  of  the  most  precious  of  these 
depouilles,  after  going  through  many  adventures  and 

'  Sketch  of  Modern  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  134-136. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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passing  through  many  hands,  have  come  to  swell  the 
treasures  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  National  Collec- 
tions— ^whether  the  Louvre,  the  Cluny,  or  some  other 
Parisian  or  provincial  Mus6e. 

'V  sic  i|r  ^  ▼  "F 

Despite  this  busy  appearance  of  many  districts  and 
the  crowds  of  people  drawn  together  by  all  this 
immense  commercial  activity,  other  parts  of  the  town 
lay  utterly  forsaken — especially  the  once  aristocratic 
regions  where  the  numerous  and  magnificent  hotels 
of  the  old  noble  families  of  France  now  stood  empty 
and  abandoned  to  neglect  or  wilful  dilapidation. 

"There  are  whole  quarters  of  Paris  that  appear 
utterly  deserted  ;  and,  as  you  may  readily  guess,  the 
most  forlorn  of  all  is  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  where  in  whole  long  streets  of  palaces  only 
a  few  great  mansions  are  occupied  by  the  offices  of 
the  new  departments  of  the  Republican  government. 
If  you  see  fit  to  enter  one  of  these,  on  the  fa9ade  of 
which  is  to  be  read  in  great  red  or  black  capitals 
National  property — to  be  sold,  you  will  be  startled  at 
the  dilapidated  condition  you  will  find  them  in.  The 
most  part  are  stripped  not  merely  of  furniture, 
mirrors,  wainscoting,  balustrades ;  under  pretext  of 
removing  the  lead  from  the  roofs  and  extracting  the 
saltpetre  from  the  cellars,  the  whole  of  the  woodwork 
and  even  the  walls  themselves  have  been  allowed  to 
suffer  immense  injury.  Wherever  the  Revolutionary 
committees  have  penetrated,  you  seem  to  behold  the 
disastrous  traces  of  the  passage  of  an  army  of  Huns 
or  Vandals.  Nor  must  we  forget  all  the  fine  hotels 
that  have  been  ruined  and  devastated  by  the  forty- 
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four  Sections  of  Paris,  which  seized  one  after  the  other 
upon  the  handsomest  houses  they  found   standing 
vacant  in  their  districts,  in  order  to  find  accommoda- 
tion for  their  offices  and  barracks."  ^ 
The    population    of   Paris    had   actually  decreased 
during  the  Revolutionary  period.     Statistics  prove  that 
this  was  so,   in   spite  of  crowds  of  indigent  persons 
from  the  provinces  who  flocked  into  the  capital  to  share 
in   the    distributions   of   bread  and   provisions.     The 
apparent  increase,  which  the  de  Goncourts  put  at  150,000 
souls,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  losses  from  a 
dozen  different  causes  connected  with  the  troubles  and 
dangers  of  the  time.     It  was  at  this  period  that  Paris, 
which  had  for  centuries  been  the  largest  city  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  commercially, 
began  to  lose  ground  in  comparison  with  London,  and 
has  had  definitely  to  surrender  her  pride  of  place  in 
these  respects. 

"If  we  were  to  judge  the  population  of  Paris  by 
the  great  crowds  of  people  to  be  seen  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  city,  on  the  promenades  and  above 
all  at  the  play,  we  should  be  tempted  to  suppose  its 
numbers  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  But 
the  exact  opposite  is  conclusively  proved  by  figures, 
particularly  the  statistics  of  the  regular  consumption 
of  articles  of  primary  necessity.  There  are  two 
classes  of  the  former  population,  of  which  three- 
quarters  have  manifestly  disappeared,  that  of  domestic 
servants  and  that  of  makers  of  objects  of  luxury."^ 


^  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  man  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797),  p.  85. 
Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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In  connection  with  the  outline  sketch  of  the  general 
aspect  of  Paris  under  the  Directoire  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
get  a  glimpse  at  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  State, 
— the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  the  two  bodies  into  which  the  National  Con- 
vention had  been  divided  by  the  constitutional  re- 
adjustments of  1795,  seated  in  their  respective  Chambers 
and  at  work  on  the  business  of  the  country.  Of  these 
two,  the  Upper  House,  or  Council  of  Ancients,  now 
occupied  the  great  Hall  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  had  originally  been  fitted  up  for  the 
Convention  and  where  that  body  had  sat  for  more  than 
three  years ;  while  the  Lower  House,  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  was  accommodated  in  the  old  Manege, 
or  Riding  School,  facing  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  the  first  home 
and  headquarters  of  the  Convention. 

To  make  these  changes  and  migrations  quite  clear, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  successive 
meeting-places  occupied  by  the  different  Assemblies 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  Paris.  On  that  occasion  the  Manege,  a  spacious 
riding-school  occupying  a  site  between  the  extensive 
Couvent  des  Feuillants  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Tuileries  Gardens,  where  now  runs  the  modern 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  was  fitted  up  to  receive  the  newly 
constituted  legislative  body.  The  same  hall  was  used 
in  the  same  way  by  its  successors,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  finally  the  National  Convention,  and  it 
was  thither  the  King,  Queen  and  Royal  children  walked 
by  way  of  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants  on  the  fateful 
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evening  of  August  lo,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  violence 
of  the  Parisian  populace.  On  May  lo,  i793>  ^^t^r  the 
King's  death,  the  Convention  moved  to  another  hall 
which  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Here  it  continued 
to  sit  till  November,  1796,  when  the  constitutional 
changes  of  that  time  necessitated  new  arrangements. 
The  Council  of  Ancients  (of  250  members)  was  assigned 
the  former  Convention  Hall  in  the  Tuileries,  which 
was  remodelled  and  redecorated,  while  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  went  back  to  the  old  Manege.  It  must 
be  recollected,  by  the  by,  that  at  this  date  there  was  no 
direct  communication  southwards  from  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore,  then  the  main  artery  of  traffic  from  west  to 
east,  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  Palace,  The  inter- 
vening space  was  filled  by  the  great  buildings  of  two 
important  Religious  Houses,  the  Feuillants  and  the 
Capucins,  between  which  only  a  devious  passage-way, 
so  dark  that  the  lanterns  were  kept  burning  all  day, 
confined  between  high  walls  and  partly  vaulted  over, 
afforded  a  way  to  the  Manege  and  the  steps  leading  up 
into  the  Gardens. 


In  a  letter  dated  "Paris,  November  24,  1796,"  the 
authoress  of  the  Sketch  of  Modem  France  writes  : — 

"  My  caro  sposo  has  taken  me  to  the  two  councils 
which  form  the  legislature  of  the  French  republic, 
and  I  now  sit  down  to  sketch  a  rough  outline  of  these 
modern  senates. 

"The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  holds  its  sittings 
in  an  extensive  saloon,  about  a  hundred  paces  long 
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and  fifty  wide,  which  formerly  made  part  of  a 
manege,  or  riding-house,  built  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XV,  and  which  stands  contiguous  to  the 
Terrasse  des  Feuillants.  Its  form  is  a  double  square, 
has  no  windows,  but  admits  light  from  the  top  by 
means  of  a  skylight.  The  president,  who  was 
Cambaceres  the  day  we  were  there,  was  seated  in  a 
kind  of  raised  chair,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
room,  his  little  bell  standing  by  him  on  the  table, 
his  secretaries  on  each  side,  and  the  oratorical  tribune 
in  front,  though  rather  lower  than  himself,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  members  were  indiscriminately  seated  on 
ranges  of  seats  placed  one  above  the  other  round  the 
saloon,  describing  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.^ 

"The  Council  of  Ancients,  or  T-mo  Hundred  and 
Fifty,  is  on  the  right  on  entering  the  Thuilleries  from 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  is  held  in  one  of  the  rooms 
ci-devant  called  Salon  des  Machines,  from  having 
served  in  1764  as  a  workshop  to  the  artists  belonging 
to  the  opera,  and  since  as  a  concert  room.  ...  It  is 
an  oblong  square,  admitting  light  from  the  top,  in 
the  like  manner  as  the  Council  Chamber  of  Five 
Hundred.  The  seats  also  describe  a  direct  semi-oval 
.  .  .  and  the  president  is  seated  in  a  raised  chair, 
large,  handsome,  and  extremely  well  decorated.  .  .  . 
The  Council  Chamber  altogether  is  more  compact, 
elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  that  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

' '  More  order  and  regularity  reign  also  here.  The 
members  are  extremely  well  dressed,  all  wearing  a 
tri-color  scarf;    some  having  it  thrown   across  the 

'  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady  (1798),  p.  185. 
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shoulders,  and  others  en  ceinture ;  in  short,  they  make 
a  respectable  appearance,  and  we  were  astonished 
at  the  form  and  propriety  maintained  throughout. 

"The  manner  in  which  they  receive  the  messagers 
du  Directoire  (or  those  who  carry  the  messages  from 
the  Directory  to  the  two  Councils)  is  very  cere- 
monious.— These  persons  have  a  carriage  allotted  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  from  one  Council  to  the 
other,  and  two  were  admitted  whilst  we  were  at  the 
Ancients.  They  are  dressed  in  a  kind  of  costume, 
and  received  at  the  door  of  the  Council  by  two  of  the 
huissiers,  who  take  them  to  the  president,  where  they 
deliver  their  message,  and  then  return  in  the  same 
way. 


"On  our  way  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  a  spot  which  bore  traces  exciting 
recollections  which  quite  '  harrowed  up  our  souls.' 
The  bloody  scenes  of  the  tenth  of  August,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  were  present  to  my  mind  in  all  their  horror, 
when  I  inform  you  that  I  passed  on  my  way  thither 
la  Place  du  Carrousel,  where  the  MarseUlois  made  their 
ferocious  attack  on  the  nobles  and  Swiss  Guards 
attached  to  Lewis  XVI,  and  ascended  the  grand 
staircase  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  so  many  of  these 
guards  were  massacred.  Here  traces  are  still  visible  of 
the  bloody  conflict  and  violence  of  that  day.  The 
ornaments  are  most  dreadfully  broken  and  mutilated 
by  the  cannon-balls  that  were  then  fired  on  the  palace ; 
and  one  bullet  in  particular  is  discernible,  lodged  in 
the  wall  just  above  the  entrance.      There  are  also  a 
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vast  number  of  holes,  occasioned  by  the  cannon-balls, 
over  which  is  written  Dix  d'aout.  I  wished  to  have 
written  under  it  aceldama.  .  .  .  Arrived  at  the  grand 
staircase,  a  thousand  horrid  reflections  again  rushed 
into  my  mind,  and  I  ran  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  I 
could  ;  when  the  person  who  was  with  us  stopped 
me,  by  pointing  towards  some  large  spots  of  blood 
on  the  wall :  *  Look,'  said  he,  '  you  can  still  see  the 
blood  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  were  martyred  here 
in  doing  their  duty  ;  and  this,'  he  added,  'cannot  be 
erased.'  I  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  hear  another  syllable  ;  but  made  the 
best  of  my  way  through  the  principal  entrance  into 
the  garden,  which  is  now  of  free  access  to  all  classes, 
if  provided  with  a  national  cockade."  ^ 

"  At  the  date  when  I  reached  Paris,  the  Tuileries 
still  looked  very  handsome.  The  parterre  below  the 
Terrasse  des  Feuillants  was  adorned  with  magnificent 
orange  trees  ;  they  had  begun  to  decorate  the  niches 
of  the  gallery  which  gives  on  the  gardens  with  busts 
and  statues ;  the  two  walls  on  the  side  of  the  Pont 
Royal  and  the  Stable  Court  had  been  replaced  by  tall 
railings.  But  only  a  few  days  afterwards  this  fine 
garden  was  nothing  more  than  a  camp  of  the  most 
forlorn-looking  description.  All  the  avenues  were 
crowded  with  military  tents,  guns,  waggons,  while 
half  of  the  Great  Terrace  of  the  Chateau  was  occu- 
pied by  a  bivouac  of  cavalry. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Palace  is,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  entirely  turned  upside  down.  The  changes 
they  have   introduced   only  consist   of  decorations 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  192,  193,  197. 
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constructed  out  of  wood  and  canvas ;  but  these  are 
all  of  them,  speaking  generally,  in  good  taste. 
Indeed,  the  halls  leading  up  to  the  Convention  Hall, 
and  that  apartment  itself,  have,  it  must  be  confessed, 
something  simple,  imposing  and  antique  about  them. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  genius  of  David  in  the 
ordering  of  most  of  these  works.  In  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  halls  is  placed  a  colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  in  another  her  temple  planted  on  a  rock  from 
which  her  lightnings  hurl  down  all  the  demons  of 
despotism  and  all  the  phantoms  of  slavery.  But  the 
proudest  ornament  of  the  rooms  is  the  rich  collection 
of  flags,  trophies  won  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic.  The  actual  Hall  of  the  Convention,  where 
the  Council  of  Ancients  now  meets,  is  a  rectangular 
apartment  of  fine  and  noble  proportions  and  very 
lofty.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  imitating 
yellow  marble  varied  with  streaks  of  different  shades 
of  the  same  colour,  is  adorned  with  huge  statues  of 
imitation  bronze,  representing  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity : 
Numa,  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Camillus,  Brutus. 
The  benches  where  the  Deputies  sit  form  round  the 
tribune,  above  which  is  the  President's  chair  and 
below  the  Secretary's  desk,  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  an 
elliptical  shape.  These  benches,  as  well  as  the 
tribune,  are  covered  in  green  cloth.  To  right  and 
left  of  the  tribune  are  two  boxes,  the  first  intended 
for  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the  other  for  the  Ladies, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  so,  for  distinguished  cito- 
yennesy  such  as  Madame  Tallien  and  the  like.'" 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  i  Paris,  (1797),  p.  136. 


CHAPTER   X 

STREETS   AND   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 

Old  Paris— The  Great  Boulevards  ;  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^— The  Citd— 
Quays  and  bridges — Squares  and  open  spaces — Champs  ^lys^es  and 
Place  de  la  Concorde  (Place  de  la  Revolution) — Churches — -Louvre 
and  Tuileries — Palais-Bourbon  ;  Legion  d'Honneur  j  ficole  Militaire  ; 
Invalides — Improvements  effected  by  the  Directoire. 

IF  we  are  to  frame  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
outward  material  aspect  of  Paris,  its  streets  and 
squares  and  buildings,  in  these  Directoire  days, 
we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  old  cramped 
and  crowded  town  of  tall  houses  and  narrow  streets 
much  the  same  in  essentials  as  it  had  been  for  cen- 
turies, and  widely  dissimilar  to  the  Haussmannized 
capital  of  to-day.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
city  was  more  completely  altered  in  appearance,  more 
radically  transformed  in  all  externals,  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  had  been  in  the 
two  or  three  hundred  years  preceding. 

The  Great  Boulevards,  it  is  true,  were  already  in 
existence,  having  been  constructed  by  Louis  XIV  on 
the  site  of  the  old  fortifications  when  the  enceinte  was 
enlarged  during  his  reign.  But  with  this  exception — 
and  even  they  were  by  no  means  the  level,  unencum- 
bered, finely  laid  out  and  planted  avenues  we  know 
nowadays — with  this  exception,  there  were  no  broad, 
straight,  commodious  thoroughfares  in  any  quarter  of 
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the  town.  Everywhere  an  intricacy  of  close,  confined, 
irregular  streets,  without  any  attempt  at  plan  or  order 
or  system.  The  Rue  Saint-Honore  was  still  the  main 
artery  of  traffic  from  west  to  east,  merging  at  its 
eastern  end  in  the  ganglion  of  tortuous  lanes  and 
alleys  occupying  the  busy  central  district  between  the 
Pont-Neuf  and  Saint-Eustache.  Here  were  situated 
the  markets,  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  Halles, 
while  the  Rue  du  Roule  and  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie 
— the  latter  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV 
by  the  fanatic  Ravaillac — were  the  centre  of  an  immense 
business  and  activity.  Further  eastwards  the  line  was 
carried  on  by  the  equally  narrow  Rue  de  la  Verrerie 
and  the  Rue  and  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  North  and 
south  the  principal  means  of  communication  were :  on 
the  right  bank  the  long,  straggling,  congested  Rues 
Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Martin,  both  abutting  on  the 
Cite ;  on  the  left  bank  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  the 
nucleus  of  the  University  quarter. 

The  Island  of  the  Cite  and  the  adjoining  Place  de 
Greve  were  still  the  centre  and  heart,  as  in  a  way 
they  are  still,  of  Paris,  the  former  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  crooked  lanes  and  old  houses  and  churches  and  re- 
ligious establishments,  in  addition  to  the  great  build- 
ings still  existing — Notre  Dame,  the  Hotel-Dieu  (the 
latter,  however,  on  a  different  site ;  the  hospital  then 
stood  to  the  south  of  the  present  Place  du  Parvis,  its 
walls  overhanging  the  lesser  branch  of  the  Seine),  and 
the  vast  Palais  de  Justice — originally  the  Palace  of 
the  French  kings. 

****** 

The  Quais  were  only  partly  constructed,  the  houses 
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still  rising  straight  from  the  water  in  many  places — 
particularly  in  the  Cite  itself.  Only  two  or  three 
additional  bridges  had  been  thrown  across  the  river 
since  the  construction  of  the  Pont-Neuf  by  Henri  IV, 
viz.  the  Pont  Royal  (under  the  Revolution  the  Pont 
National)  and  the  Pont  de  la  Revolution  (now  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde),  the  former  giving  direct  access  to  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre  from  the  left  bank  and  the 
latter  connecting  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  with  the 
Palais  Bourbon  and  the  southern  Quais.  The  Pont 
Royal  was  built  by  the  famous  architect  Mansart  to  the 
order  of  Louis  XIV  in  1684 ;  the  other,  begun  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  was  completed 
in  1790,  much  of  the  building  material  being  supplied 
by  the  debris  of  the  Bastille. 

"Two  bridges  only  have  been  built  since  the  Pont- 
Neuf  to  connect  the  left  with  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine ;  so  that  the  Parisian  wishing  to  go  from  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  to  the  Champs-Elys^es  and 
who  strikes  the  Quais  anywhere  above  or  below  the 
Pont  National  or  the  Pont  de  la  Revolution,  has  no 
means  of  crossing  the  river  save  wherries  and  ferry 
boats,  let  out  as  late  as  the  year  VII  at  a  price  of 
thirty-six  thousand  livres,  from  the  Quai  de  la  Rapee 
as  far  as  Passy.''^ 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  street  on  the  south  bank 
leading  to  the  Pont  Royal  still  keeps  its  old  name,  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  in  memory  of  the  bac  or  ferry-boat  which 
was  once  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  water  at  this 
point.     The  Pont-Neuf,  by  the  by,  is  often  spoken  of 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SocUU  franfaise 
pendant  U  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  1,  p.  35. 
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as  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  It  is  the  oldest  bridge 
spanning  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  merely  touch- 
ing as  it  does  the  extreme  western  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  the  Cite.  It  is  not  the  oldest  in  any  other 
sense,  unless  we  ignore  altogether  the  bridges  connect- 
ing the  Cite  with  either  bank,  the  Pont  au  Change 
and  Pont  Notre-Dame  crossing  the  broader,  the  Pont 
Saint-Michel  and  the  Petit-Pont  crossing  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  stream.  All  these  were  in  existence  long 
before  Henri  IV's  days;  they  are  marked  in  the  "  Plan 
de  T^pisserie,"  as  it  is  called,  a  plan  of  Paris  executed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  We  must  picture  them  still  lined 
with  rows  of  houses  on  either  side,  like  old  London 
Bridge,  and  all,  and  above  all  the  Pont  au  Change,  the 
centres  of  infinite  press  of  traffic  and  endless  bustle  and 
commercial  energy. 


Of  squares  and  open  spaces,  the  Place  des  Vosges, 
under  the  Monarchy  the  Place  Royale,  under  the 
Republic  the  Place  de  I'lndivisibilite,  but  already  by  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  completely  fallen  from  its 
ancient  high  estate  as  the  focus  of  fashionable  and  Court 
life,  and  the  Place  Vendome,  originally  Place  Louis- 
le-Grand,  under  the  Republic  Place  des  Conquetes  or 
Place  des  Piques,  constructed  chiefly  from  Mansart's 
designs  by  order  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  were  already 
in  existence,  and  looked  much  as  they  do  to-day.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  famous,  and  infamous.  Place 
de  Greve,  now  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  and  considerably 
enlarged  in  area,  the  Place  Maubert,  a  great  pleasure 
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resort  of  the  Parisian  etudiant  and  his  itudiante  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  University  of  Paris,  with  its  numerous 
colleges  scattered  over  the  whole  district  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  first  known  as  the  Place 
du  Trone,  then  renamed  under  the  Republic  the  Place 
du  Trdne  Renverse  or  Place  de  la  Barriere  Renversee, 
and  occupied  by  a  second  guillotine  en  permanence, 
which  claimed  only  fewer  victims  than  that  in  the  Place 
de  la  Republique. 

The  latter,  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  now  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  already  wore  the 
same  general  appearance  as  at  present.  The  Champs 
Elysees,  indeed,  were  greatly  improved  under  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  Directorial  regime. 

"The  Champs-Elysees,  that  green   expanse  that 
is  to  form  the  centre  of  the  new  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  vast  public 
garden  bordered  by  lines  of  superb  mansions,  the 
Champs-Elysees  gained  fresh  beauty  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.    From   being   an  unfrequented  avenue  where 
the  Parisian  seldom  came,   it  grew  into  a  popular 
promenade.     The  trees,   previously  trimmed  into  a 
wall  either  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare  and  forming 
an  arched  vault  over  the  side  alleys,  are  now  suffered 
to  grow  in  unconstrained  freedom."^ 
The  famous  Place  was  originally  laid  out  by  order  of 
Louis    XV   on    ground   which   had   long   lain    waste 
and  unsightly  between  the  foot  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  the  western  entrance  (then  known  as  the   Pont 

'  Ihid.,  ch.  I,  p.  35. 
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Tournant)  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  The  "well- 
beloved  "  monarch  gratified  the  municipal  authorities  by 
permission  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  celebration  of  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  Gabriel,  the  architect, 
constructed  the  still  existing  pavilions  and  ornamental 
balustrades,  behind  which  fosses  were  dug,  which  were 
not  filled  in  till  1852,  when  Hittorff's  designs  were 
carried  out,  giving  the  magnificent  square  its  present 
form  and  arrangement.  Gabriel  also  built  the  two 
noble  blocks  of  building,  forming  the  northern  side 
of  the  Place,  one  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Ministry  of  Marine.  In  the  centre  stood  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  King,  surrounded  by  figures 
emblematical  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Peace. 
"  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  statue  the  following 
pasquinade  appeared  on  the  pedestal : — 

'  O  la  belle  statue  !  6  le  beau  pi^destal ! 
Les  vertues  sont  k  pied,  le  vice  est  k  cheval. ' 

"  A  few  days  later  was  added  the  sarcasm  : — 

'  II  est  comme  k  Versailles, 
II  est  sans  coeur  et  sans  entrailles. '  ^ 

"On  II  August,  1792,  the  day  after  the  capture  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  statue  of  the  King  was  removed  by 
order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  melted  down  and 
converted  into  pieces  of  two  sous.  A  terra-cotta 
figure  of  the  '  Goddess  of  Liberty  '  was  then  placed 

'  Oh !   the  fine  statue,  the  noble  pedestal  1     The  virtues  are  afoot, 
while  vice  rides  on  horseback. 

He  is  the  same  as  at  Versailles — without  heart  and  without  bowels. 
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on  the  pedestal,  derisively  styled  '  La  Liberte  de 
Boue  ' "  [The  Liberty  of  Mud]. 
The  authoress  of  the  Sketch  writes  from  Paris  (1796)  : 
"  We  then  entered  the  Place  de  la  Revolution ^ 
ci-devant  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  This  square 
is  beautiful,  and  the  houses,  which  were  les  garde- 
meubles  du  Roi"  [she  refers  to  the  two  fine  buildings 
by  Gabriel  just  mentioned],  "are  built  in  a  most 
elegant  style.  The  statue  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth, 
which  originally  stood  in  the  centre,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  is  now  replaced  by  a  gigantic  statue  of 
Liberty,  which  timCf  or  rather  the  crimes  by  which 
this  spot  has  been  polluted,  have  already  blackened  ; 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  this  divinity  is  so  tinged,  and  its 
original  colour  so  altered,  that  by  its  dirty  and  black 
complexion  it  more  resembles  an  African  than  a 
European  Liberty."^ 

"In  1792  the  guillotine  began  its  bloody  work 
here,  and  Louis  XVI  was  executed  in  the  Place  on 
January  21st,  1793.  On  the  17th  July  Charlotte 
Corday  was  beheaded  ;  on  the  2nd  October  Brissot, 
child  of  the  Gironde,  with  twenty-one  of  his 
adherents ;  on  i6th  October  the  ill-fated  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette ;  on  14th  November  Philippe 
Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  ;  on  12th  May,  1794,  Madame  Elisabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.  On  14th  March,  through  the 
influence  of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  Hebert,  the 
most  determined  opponent  of  all  social  rule,  together 
with  his  partisans,  also  terminated  his  career  on  the 
scaffold  here.     The  next  victims  were  the  adherents 

'  Sketch  of  Modem  France ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  p.  199. 
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of  Marat  and  the  Orleanists  ;  then  on  8th  April 
Danton  himself  and  his  party,  among  whom  was 
Camille  Desmoulins  ;  and  on  i6th  April  the  atheists 
Chaumette  and  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  the  wives  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Hubert,  and  others.  On  28th 
July,  1794,  Robespierre  and  his  associates,  his 
brother,  Dumas,  Saint-Just,  and  other  members  of  the 
'  Comite  du  Salut  Public '  met  a  retributive  end  here  ; 
a  few  days  later  the  same  fate  overtook  82  members  of 
the  Commune,  whom  Robespierre  had  employed  as 
his  tools.  .  .  Between  21st  January,  1793,  and  3rd 
May,  1795,  upwards  of  2800  persons  perished  here  by 
the  guillotine. 

"In  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the  guillotine,  the 
terrible  moulin  a  silence  (as  it  is  styled  in  a  curious 
pamphlet  of  the  time  bearing  an  equally  curious 
title :  '  La  Descente  de  la  Dubarry  aux  enfers,  sa 
Reception  a  la  Cour  de  Plutbn,  par  la  femme  Capet, 
devenue  la  furie  favorite  de  Proserpine ' — Descent  of 
the  Dubarry  to  the  Infernal  Regions,  her  reception 
at  the  Court  of  Pluto,  by  Mistress  Capet,  now 
become  favourite  Fury  of  Proserpiqe),  has  been 
removed  elsewhere.  But  the  popular  tree  of  liberty 
still  raises  its  shrivelled  trunk  there,  while  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  which  the  heads  of  the  victims  used  to 
salute  as  they  fell,  is  still  standing.  It  is  painted 
pink.  On  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pedestal,  which  was 
originally  that  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XV,  can  be 
read  :  '  She  is  seated  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny.  Pos- 
terity ..."  Time,  with  its  avenging  finger,  has  effaced 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  statue,  of  plaster,  and 
now  all  cracked  and  broken,  has  ugly,  disfiguring 
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marks  on  the  neck,  and  Royalist  wags  never  fail  to 
laugh  as  they  go  by,  and  say,  '  she  wants  a  king  to 
touch  her  for  the  scrofula. '  "  1 

Such  was  the  Paris  of  Directoire  days — a  Paris  which 
remained  practically  unchanged  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  very  little  altered 
under  Louis-Philippe,  in  fact  down  to  the  date  of  the  vast 
"improvements," — real  improvements  from  all  points 
of  view  except  that  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  lover  of  antiquity, — carried  out  from  1852  onwards 
by  the  initiative  of  Napoleon  III.  "The  Paris  of  the 
Restoration,"  Leslie  Stephen  writes,^  "full  of  strange 
tortuous  streets  and  picturesque  corners,  of  swinging 
lanterns  and  defective  drainage  ;  the  Paris  which  in- 
evitably suggested  barricades  and  street  massacres,  and 
was  impregnated  to  the  core  with  old  historical  associa- 
tions." 

****** 

Of  the  great  public  buildings,  most  of  those  we  are 
familiar  with  to-day  were  equally  familiar  to  the  eyes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Barras  and  Napoleon.  Among 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  Notre  Dame  towered  proudly  as 
ever  above  the  roofs  of  the  Island  of  the  Cite,  though 
its  sculptures  had  been  mutilated  and  the  interior 
devastated.  The  worship  of  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason," 
whose  temple  surmounted  an  artificial  mound  raised  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  was  now  discontinued,  and  the 
church  had  been  closed  since  May  12,  1794,  not  to  be 
reopened  for  Christian  services  till  1802.     The  Sainte- 

'  Edmond  et  IJules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SocUt^  Jrangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (i8ss)>  ch.  x.,  p.  38. 

^  Leslie  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library,  first  series  (Balzac's  novels), 
p.  3'o- 
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Chapelle  had  been  similarly  desecrated,  and  its  treasures 
and  relics  dispersed,  and  was  used  as  a  public  office, 
the  stained  glass  (now  restored)  filling  the  lower  part 
of  the  magnificent  series  of  painted  windows  being 
ruthlessly  knocked  out  to  give  a  better  light  to  the 
clerks.  At  Saint-Eustache  the  "Goddess  of  Reason" 
had  been  as  usual  installed  in  1793,  while  in  1795  the 
church  was  re-dedicated  as  a  Temple  of  Agriculture ! 
At  Saint-Sulpice,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  church  of 
the  Left  Bank,  the  ordinary  services  were  by  this  time 
resumed,  as  was  more  generally  the  case  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Instances  even  are  not  wanting 
where  Christian  worship  had  never  been  entirely 
interrupted  even  in  the  most  violent  years  of  the  Re- 
volutionary period. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Pantheon  was  a  memorial  temple  to 
great  men  ('Aux  grands  hommes  la  patrie  recon- 
naissante ').  Built  originally  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  by  Louis  XV  when  lying  sick  unto  death  at 
Metz,  it  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  church  of 
Sainte-Genevifeve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  which  was 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  it.  The  architect  was 
Soufilot;  begun  in  1764,  it  was  not  completed  till 
1790,  after  his  death.  In  1791  it  was  secularized  by 
order  of  the  Convention,  and  received  the  remains, 
amongst  other  famous  men,  of  Mirabeau,  Marat,  Rous- 
seau, Voltaire,  Gen.  Carnot,  the  Director  and  "Or- 
ganizer of  Victory,"  and  in  our  own  day  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Emile  Zola. 

As  for  smaller  and  less  important  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,   desecrated  and    either  destroyed 
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altogether  (as,  for  instance,  Saint-Jacques  de  la  Bou- 
cherie,  whose  fine  tower  alone  survives,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  present  Rue  de  Rivoli  with  the  Boulevard 
de  Sebastopol)  or  turned  to  secular  uses,  their  name 
was  legion.  But  we  are  told  that  by  1797  in  no  less 
than  thirty  had  regular  services  been  resumed.  Again 
a  great  number,  practically  the  whole,  of  the  Religious 
Houses  had  been  suppressed  and  their  buildings 
appropriated  to  divers  purposes.  Some  became  head- 
quarters of  one  or  other  of  the  forty-four  Parisian 
"Sections,"  as  for  instance  the  Filles-Saint-Thomas  of 
the  Section  Lepelletier ;  some  were  appropriated  as 
meeting-places  of  Republican  clubs,  as,  to  take  only 
two  famous  examples,  were  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins 
by  the  societies  which  took  these  names  in  consequence ; 
others  were  utilized  for  public  institutions,  as  the  great 
Priory  of  Saint-Martin-des-Champs,  to  house  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  founded  by  decree  of  the 
Convention  in  1794,  and  still  occupying  the  same  noble 
range  of  buildings.  The  great  monastery  church, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Pierre  de  Montereau, 
architect  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  forms  the  Machinery 
Hall.  Some  of  these  Houses,  of  which  there  was  a  very 
large  number  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  possessed  build- 
ings of  great  taiagnificence,  and,  together  with  their 
courts  and  gardens,  covered  vast  spaces  of  ground, 
and  the  changes  involved  by  their  alienation  produced 
a  prodigious  effect  on  the  general  aspect  and  character 
of  the  capital. 

,jf,  ^  ^  ji^  ^  jiL 

Of  secular  edifices,  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  stood 
complete — alas !  more  complete  than  in  our  own  day 

N 
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since  the  burning  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Communards 
in  1871  and  the  subsequent  demolition  of  that  his- 
toric building — except  for  the  connecting  galleries, 
north  and  south,  between  the  two  palaces,  which  were 
not  entirely  completed  till  the  time  of  the  Second 
Empire,  Their  sites  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  were  still  occupied  by  a  maze  of  mean 
houses  and  crooked  streets.  The  Tuileries  had  been 
badly  battered  and  defaced  in  the  events  of  August, 
1792  ;  but  was  restored  and  redecorated  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  Convention  and  later  again  for  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  The  Louvre  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  nation  as  a  museum. 

"On  July  27,  1793,  the  Convention  decreed  the 
foundation  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Great  Gallery  was  opened,  filled  and  beau- 
tified with  paintings  of  every  school,  and  preceded  by 
the  famous  salon  carre,  originally  used  for  the  display 
of  the  early  essays  of  native  artists,  now  the  brilliant 
focus  where  the  masterpieces  of  all  time  are  gathered 
together.  Down  the  middle  of  the  Gallery  and  on 
either  side  below  the  pictures  are  ranged  bronzes, 
busts,  tables  of  marble  and  porphyry,  porcelains, 
clocks,  and  other  curious  objects,  '  precious  spoils  of 
our  tyrants  and  our  enemies.'  On  each  article  is 
affixed  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  emigre  whose 
property  it  had  once  been, — an  arrangement  that 
gave  rise  to  some  unexpected  mistakes,  Alexander  the 
Great  being  taken  for  Conde  and  Plato  for  Brissac."^ 


^  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Sociitii  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  9,  p.  273. 
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Meister,  by  the  by,  remarks  on  the  telegraph  which  he 
saw  installed  on  one  of  the  lofty  roofs  of  the  old  Louvre. 
"The  telegraph  established  on  the  pavilion  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  in  the  Old  Louvre  would  seem  at  any 
rate  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  possibility  of  giving  the  action  of 
the  representative  Government  a  sufficiently  sure  and 
rapid  influence  in  a  country  as  vast  as  France."  ^ 
This  was  of  course  the  old  "  semaphore  "  telegraph. 
It  consisted  of  a  line  of  tall  signal  poles  planted  on 
conspicuous  heights  or  tall  buildings  a  considerable 
number  of  miles  apart,  and  carrying  movable  arms  by 
means  of  which  messages  could  be  spelt  out,  and  being 
read  by  the  help  of  a  telescope  transmitted  with  fair 
rapidity  from  station  to  station  over  great  distances. 
It  could  only  of  course  be  operated  by  daylight,  and 
was  liable  to  interruption  by  fog  at  any  time.     At  this 
date  it  was  a  new  invention,  but  communication  was 
already  established  in  this  way  between  Paris  and  a 
number  of  positions  on  the  different  frontiers. 

The  twin  towers  of  Saint-Sulpice  are  shown  in  old 
prints  crowned  with  the  strange-looking  post  and  arms 
of  the  telegraph,  and  there  was  another  station  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Montmartre.  The  semaphore 
was  also  adopted  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the 
time  of  its  highest  development,  immediately  before 
Wheatstone's  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
midday  time  signal  was  transmitted  by  a  modified  form 
of  the  same  system,  the  shutter  telegraph,  from  London 
to  Portsmouth  in  half  a  minute. 

^  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h,  Paris,  (1797),  p.  173. 
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The  Hotel  de  Ville  of  these  days  was  the  original 
building  begun  in  1533,  but  not  completed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century  under  Henry  IV, 
and  repeatedly  added  to  and  modified  at  subsequent 
dates.  It  was  completely  destroyed  under  the  Commune 
in  1871,  and  the  present  edifice,  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
freely  treated  replica  of  the  famous  older  building, 
dates  only  from  1876-84.  Facing  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  city  of  Paris  had 
been  the  scene  of  numberless  famous  and  stirring  epi- 
sodes in  French  history,  and  had  always  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  different  revolutions,  having 
been  the  usual  rallying-place  of  the  democratic  party  in 
all  these  internecine  conflicts. 

The  vast  pile  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  then  as  now 
occupied  the  western  portion  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite. 
Originally  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  it  had  for 
centuries  been  appropriated  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
and  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  great  hall  of  the  Palace 
had  become  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  of  lawyers  and 
clients,  while  the  ancient  prison  of  the  Conciergerie 
formed  a  part,  as  it  still  does,  of  the  immense  ag- 
glomeration of  buildings.  All  this  is  familiar  enough ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  the  old 
Grand'  Chambre,  the  hall  of  meeting  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  and  the  scene  of  so  many  momentous  de- 
liberations and  momentous  events,  still  exists.  It  was 
known  also  as  the  Chambre  Doree  (the  Gilded  Cham- 
ber) from  its  richly  gilt  coffered  ceiling,  and  boasted 
stained  windows  and  walls  elaborately  adorned  with 
coats-of-arms.  In  one  corner  stood  a  permanent 
canopy  of  state,  under  which  the  King  took  his  place 
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on  the  occasion  of  holding  a  "bed  of  justice."  Here 
(August  i6,  1655)  Louis  XIV  delivered  himself  of  the 
famous  "L'Etat  c'est  moi!"  (The  State— I  am  the 
State),  having  ridden  in,  booted  and  spurred,  from  Vin- 
cennes  to  command  the  Parlement  to  register  certain 
decrees  "sans  les  discuter  a  I'avenir" — without  dis- 
cussing them  for  the  future. 

At  the  Revolution  the  famous  room  was  altered 
and  redecorated  in  the  sombre  and  severe  classical 
taste  of  the  period,  the  painted  glass  and  many-coloured 
escutcheons  being  destroyed  and  a  plain  ceiling  con- 
structed hiding  the  magnificence  of  the  richly  carved 
roof — and  became  the  hall  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal !  It  was  here  Marie-Antoinette — and  how 
many  others  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  France  ? — 
faced  Fouquier-Tinville's  dreadful  bar. 

To-day,  diminished  in  size,  a  portion  of  the  original 
apartment,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  between  the 
twin  mediaeval  round  towers  on  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge, 
having  been  divided  off,  and  once  more  entirely  trans- 
formed in  decoration  and  fittings,  it  is  used  as  the 
Premiere  Chambre  Civile,  the  Court  opening  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  was  already  housed  in 
its  present  quarters  between  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  the  King's  Library  having  in  1774, 
under  Louis  XV,  been  finally  accommodated  in  the 
former  Palace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

"The  Bibliothfeque — the  courtyard  of  which  the 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  Lenoir,  proposed  to  cover  in 
so  as  to  range  within  it,  from  ground  floor  to  roof, 
all  the  books  of  the  Library  ticketed  like  packages 
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in  the  Mont-de-Piete — has  remained  almost  unaltered, 
and  was  never  deserted  by  its  readers  all  through 
the  Revolution."^ 

****** 
Theatres  abounded,  as  we  have  seen,  over  a  score 
being  in  full  swing  throughout  the  Directorial  regime. 
The  principal,  and  in  a  way  official  houses,  were  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  founded  in  1786-90,  but  not  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  till  1799,  the 
Odeon,  where  these  performances  were  previously  held, 
near  the  Luxembourg  (both  of  these  buildings  still 
occupy  their  original  sites,  though  both  have  been  re- 
built, the  Odeon  in  1808  and  18 18,  the  Fran9ais  after 
the  disastrous  fire  of  March,  1900),  and  the  Opera  just 
erected  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  pulled  down  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri  in  1820  while  leaving 
the  house,  and  now  superseded  by  the  magnificent 
Grand  Opera  completed  in  1874  on  a  different  site. 

"The  house  projected  by  Mile.  Monpensier,  erst- 
while directrix  of  the  Theatre  of  Versailles,  and 
built  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  on  the  former  site  of 
the  Hotel  de  Louvois  by  M.  Louis,  is,  I  should 
suppose,  the  finest  theatrical  edifice  there  has  ever 
been  in  France,  and  the  one  capable  of  holding 
commodiously  the  greatest  number  of  spectators. 
Access  and  exit  are  both  easy,  though  the  main 
entrance  opens  on  one  of  the  most  crowded  streets. 
It  is  in  this  theatre  the  Grand  Opera  has  just  been 
reinstated."^ 


'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,   Histoire  de  la   SocUtU  frangaise 
pendant  U  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  i,  p.  70. 

^  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  b,  Paris,  (1797),  p.  215. 
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On  the  "  Rive  Gauche"  the  Palais  Bourbon  already 
looked  over  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  (Place  de  la 
Concorde)  from  across  the  Seine  and  formed  a  pendant 
on  the  south  side  of  the  square  to  Gabriel's  two  beauti- 
ful blocks  of  buildings  bounding  it  to  the  north.  The 
original  fa9ade,  however,  faced  away  from  the  river, 
the  great  colonnade  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns  and 
the  monumental  flight  of  steps  forming  the  present 
entrance  to  the  Chambre  des  Deputes  having  been 
added  in  1804-7.  The  Palace  was  begun  from  de- 
signs by  Girardini  for  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bour- 
bon in  1722,  and  enlarged  and  completed  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde  at  enormous  cost ;  it  was  declared  National 
property  in  1790. 

A  little  further  along  the  Quai  eastwards  the  graceful 
edifice  now  the  Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  had 
been  erected  in  1786  for  that  enigmatical  personage 
the  German  Prince  Salm-Kirburg.  Its  owner,  who 
had  meantime  utterly  ruined  himself  by  the  wildest 
and  most  reckless  extravagance,  was  executed  in  1794, 
and  the  Palace  was  put  up  to  lottery  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  won  by  a  hairdresser  named  Lieuthraud. 
In  1804  it  was  repurchased  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  dedicated  to  its  present  purpose.  Under  the 
Directoire  it  was  noted  as  the  scene  of  Mme.  de  Stael's 
celebrated  reunions. 

The  two  noble  institutions,  the  vast  buildings  of 
which  form  such  conspicuous  landmarks  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  the  l&cole  Militaire  and  the  Invalides 
were  already  in  existence.  The  former  was  founded  by 
Louis  XV  in  1751,  and  the  edifice  itself  completed  a 
few  years  later  from  the  designs  of  Gabriel,  the  latter 
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by  Louis  XIV  in  1670.     The  Church  of  the  Invalides 
had,  of  course,  been  desecrated  by  the  Revolutionists 
and  disfigured  by  the  removal  of  the  figures  of  saints 
decorating  the  exterior, 

"I  cannot  leave  this  quarter  of  the  city  without 
telling  you  of  the  shock  of  surprise  and  grief  I 
experienced  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  on  passing 
near  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  that  noble  house  of 
God  which  they  have  treated  as  if  it  were  that  of  an 
aristocrat  or  an  emigre.  Dusk  was  beginning  to 
fall ;  I  could  make  out  within  the  exterior  circuit  of 
the  Dome  a  large  group  of  tall  figures  of  startling 
whiteness,  crowded  one  against  the  others  as  if  packed 
in  a  farmyard.  I  could  not  guess  at  first  what  it 
meant ;  on  coming  nearer,  I  recognized  the  colossal 
figures  of  saints  which  formerly  decorated  the  niches 
in  this  magnificent  temple.  No  doubt  they  were 
exposed  there  for  sale,  like  so  many  other  objects  of 
every  sort  and  kind  which  one  sees  in  every  street 
and  public  place.  Poor  saints  !  who  would  wish,  or 
indeed  dare,  to  buy  them?"^ 


On  the  whole,  the  period  of  the  Directoire  was  favour- 
able to  the  amenity  and  improvement  of  the  city,  and 
saw  the  foundation  of  many  of  those  great  institutions 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts  which 
have  made  France  famous. 

"The  epoch  of  the  Revolution  was  necessarily 
one  of  havoc  and  demolition.  By  the  efforts  of  the 
Directory,    however,    many   valuable  improvements 

^  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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were  effected,  and  most  of  those  great  collections 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences  commenced, 
which  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  imperial 
government  seemed  preordained  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. Extensive  markets  and  slaughter-houses  with- 
out the  walls,  besides  fifteen  fountains  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  effected  a  real  benefit  for  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  churches,  all  but  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution,  underwent  complete  repair. 
Four  millions  sterling  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pended on  these  varied  and  valuable  improvements."^ 

'  Forester,  Paris  and  its  Environs,  (1859),  p.  116. 


CHAPTER   XI 

COSTUME 

Costume  under  the  Revolution ;  Versailles  no  longer  the  arbiter  of  the 
mode — Angflomania,  " Anticomania,"  Rousseau,  and  a  "return  to 
Nature  " — Blonde  perukes — Dresses  A.  la  Flore,  h  la  Diane,  etc. — The 
classical  cothurnus;  the  "balantine" — Pink  silk  tig-hts  and  gauze- 
veiled  nudities — Impossibles  and  Incroydbles ;  masculine  dress  h 
TAnglaise — Official  costumes  of  National  Representatives  and  of 
Directors — Barras'  little  joke — A  lady  on  contemporary  fashions  in 
Paris. 

A  LOVE  of  costume  seems  innate  in  humanity 
— and,  above  all,  in  French  humanity.  Even 
in  the  Revolutionary  period  itself  costume 
played  its  part — opposed  as  any  such  weak- 
ness might  appear  to  be  to  the  stern  ideals  of  "Republi- 
can simplicity."  The  patriots  of  1789  and  1793  were 
often  not  superior  to  a  sneaking  fondness  for  thea^ical 
display,  for  "dressing-up,"  and  even  under  the  most 
democratic  of  democracies  officials  were  seen  decked 
out  in  tricoloured  scarves  and  plumed  hats.  Members 
of  the  Convention  wore  the  former  as  the  token  of 
their  dignity,  and  such  as  were  despatched  from  time 
to  time  as  Commissioners  to  the  Armies  in  the  field 
added  a  hat  with  feathers  of  the  same  brilliant  hues. 
So,  too,  the  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
boasted  badges  of  office  and  those  great  hats  with  black 
plumes  with  which  we  see  them  affubU  in  old  prints 
representing  the   trial   of   Marie-Antoinette.     In  fact, 
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was  not  the  carmagnole  complete  itself  a  concession  to 
the  same  craving  after  effect,  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty? 

After  the  9  Thermidor  and  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  Directoire  these  tendencies  had  full  and 
free  play,  and  we  find  all  Paris — or  at  any  rate  all  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and,  above 
all,  the  newly  enriched  classes — indulging  in  a  wild 
orgy  of  extravagant  self-adornment. 

All  sense  of  restraint  and  moderation  seems  obliter- 
ated for  the  time  being ;  nothing  is  too  far-fetched  or 
bizarre,  too  grotesque  or  even  indecent,  to  become 
the  rage.  The  fashions  no  longer  come  from  Court, 
Versailles  has  lost  her  empire  over  the  mode  ;  there  is 
no  Court,  and  the  Palace  of  Versailles  stands  empty 
and  deserted.  Caprice  rules  the  roost  instead,  and  that 
at  an  epoch  when  all  reverence  for  tradition,  all  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  past,  almost  all  sense  of  artistic  no 
.less  than  moral  obligation,  were  in  abeyance. 

The  chief  factors,  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  have 
been  any  fixed  factors,  determining  the  dress  of  the 
period,  were  Anglomania,  and  still  more  markedly 
"  Anticomania  " — the  mimicry  of  everything  English, 
particularly  in  the  fashion  of  male  attire,  and  the 
imitation,  not  to  say  the  traveisty  sometimes,  of 
classical  models,  of  the  robes  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  Add  to  these  the  still  lingering  effects  of 
Rousseau's  teaching  that  mankind  should  endeavour 
to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  natural  conditions,  and 
taking  this  fad  for  its  pretext  and  excuse,  the  mere 
"  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  in  those  days  of  loose 
and  profligate  living,  when  religion  was  scorned  and 
most  of  the  old  moral  restraints  relaxed,  which  urged 
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women  to  make  a  more  and  more  free  exposure  of  their 
charms. 

Ostentatious  luxury,  extravagant  display,  novel  and 
costly  dress,  reckless  dissipation,  unrestrained  by  any 
rule,  unchecked  by  any  canon  of  good  taste,  unchastened 
by  any  example  of  higher  and  more  refined  circles,  were 
the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  Society  of 
the  Directoire. 

"  Up  to  the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  the 
dictates  of  fashion  had  always  been  issued  from 
Versailles.  Versailles  was  the  arbiter  elegantiarum, 
the  incarnation  of  the  mode ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Bertin  resorted  thither  to  discover  one  day  what 
Paris  was  to  wear  the  next.  Under  the  Revolution 
all  is  changed ;  fashion  is  democratic  now  and 
common  property ;  its  tyranny  is  exercised  by  all 
and  sundry,  each  in  turn,  and  in  this  anarchy  of 
taste,  over  which  Madame  Tallien  reigns  without 
governing,  the  individual  initiative  of  caprice  and 
coquetry  succeeds  to  the  omnipotence  of  Court 
example. 

"  Freed  from  the  constraints  of  yesterday,  fashion 
harks  back  to  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  patriotic  school,  returns  to  the 
costumes  that  were  in  vogue  in  days  before  Christ. 
Fashions  are  borrowed  from  all  quarters  of  the  world ; 
but  of  all  these  adaptations,  none  are  so  important  and 
so  rapidly  successful  as  those  taken  from  Great 
Britain  ;  none  make  more  perverts  among  the  fair 
Parisiennes  from  the  Classic  tunic.  Anglomania 
is  in  full  bloom ;  '  whatever  is  not  touched  with 
anglomania   is  proscribed   by  our    metveUleuses  as 
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something  vulgar  and  uncivilized,  fit  only  to  give  a 
fashionable  lady  the  vapours.'  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  coming  from  this  country,  with  which  the 
Republic  is  at  war,  is  feted  and  applauded.  In  the 
sa.me  yray  Fh^ssomanta  had  reigned  in  France  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  we  took  our  revenge  for 
Rosbach  by  wearing  none  but  hats  h.  la  Frederic. 
Turbans,  shawls,  hats,  spencers  'a  delicious  cos- 
tume,' are  appreciated  by  Republican  elegance  only 
when  they  have  travelled  across  the  Channel. 

"  Nevertheless  this  anglomania,  much  honoured  as 
it  is,  is  rather  a  momentary  diversion  than  a  lasting 
innovation  in  costume  ;  anticomania  is  and  remains 
the  true  and  permanent  expression  of  the  mode. 
The  idea  once  started,  the  principle  of  social  change 
admitted,  inspiration  and  model  were  ready  to  hand. 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  of  which  the  new 
Republic  endeavoured  to  be  the  heir  in  everything, 
were  the  obvious  sources  from  which  this  revolution 
of  outward  show  must  draw.  Was  not  painting  pre- 
pared to  give  the  appearance  and  costume  of  the 
Athenian  and  Roman  lady  ? — and  David  to  represent 
how  matron  and  virgin  and  citizen  were  to  be 
attired  ?  "  ^ 

JK  «  «  «  «  * 

Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  noted.  This  was 
a  time  of  reaction,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several 
occasions  —  reaction,  both  political  and  social;  and 
these  reactionary  sentiments  strove  to  find  expres- 
sion in  the  dress  and  fashions  of  the  day.     Hence  the 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SociH4  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  13,  p.  409. 
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blonde  perukes  which  the  fashionable  world  wore  as 
rather  ghastly  mementoes  of  dead  friends  sacrificed  to 
"la  sainte  guillotine,"  and  the  bals  a  la  victime,  where 
every  guest  wore  crape  in  memory  of  some  relative 
who  had  perished  during  the  evil  days  now  overpast. 
"The  Terror  proscribed  blonde  perukes,  and  the 
speech  of  Payan  in  the  tribune  of  the  Commune  will 
be  remembered :  '  A  new  sect  has  just  been  formed 
in  Paris,  eager  to  combine  with  the  anti-revolution- 
aries, and  giddy-pated  women  hasten  to  buy  the 
hair  of  young  fair-haired  victims  of  the  guillotine, 
and  to  wear  on  their  heads  these  relics  so  suggestive 
of  fond  memories.  The  blonde  peruke  gains  in- 
stant and  universal  vogue  as  a  protest  against  past 
misgovernment.  Blonde  are  the  twelve  perukes  form- 
ing part  of  the  wedding  trousseau  of  Mademoiselle 
Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau  ;  blonde  of  all  shades, 
from  chestnut  to  gold,  from  childish  flaxen  to  pro- 
nounced red,  are  the  thirty  perukes,  at  twenty-five 
louis  apiece,  of  Madame  Tallien,  the  thirty  of 
Mademoiselle  Lange,  the  thirty  of  Madame  Raguet. 
.  .  .  Gowns  a  la  Flore,  dresses  a  la  Diane,  tunics  a 
la  Ceres  and  ci  la  Minerve,  coats  a  la  Galatee,  frocks 
au  lever  de  I'Aurore,  costumes  a  la  Vestale  are  all  the 
rage.  .  .  .  As  for  foot-gear,  the  classical  cothurnus 
is  the  god  of  the  moment,  fastened  with  an  acorn 
clasp  at  mid-leg  ;  and  for  twenty  crowns  Coppe  will 
make  it  of  "a  colour,  freshness,  eloquence,  poetry" 
to  be  worthy  of  the  foot  of  the  fairest,  even  of 
Madame  de  Stael  herself.  If  next  day  you  bring 
him  back  a  torn  and  burst  cothurnus,  the  artist, 
after  looking,  handling,  scrutinizing,  after  shaking 
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his  head  sagely  like  a  man  who  seeks  in  vain  for  a 
reasonable  explanation,  suddenly  taps  his  forehead 
after  an  impressive  silence,  and  as  if  illumined  by 
a  sudden  and  brilliant  idea  :  '  Why,  good  heavens  ! ' 
he  will  cry,  '  I  wager  fifty  louis  Madame  has  been 
walking  ! ' 

"In  this  restoration  of  Olympus,  the  Impossibles 
of  the  new  France  find  themselves  so  far  emancipated 
from  all  restraint  that  they  set  to  work  to  arrive  little 
by  little  at  the  nude  !  The  robe  shrinks  away  further 
and  further,  exposes  more  and  more  of  the  bosom  ; 
the  arms,  once  muffled  to  the  elbow  and  therefore 
suspected  of  being  lean  and  unlovely,  are  stripped  to 
the  shoulder.  Then  legs  and  feet  follow  the  same 
example.    JeweHed  thongs  encircle  the  ankles — 

Le  diamant  seul  doit  parer 
Des  attraits  que  blesse  la  laine,^ 

while  gold  rings  are  worn  on  the  toes.  In  the  pro- 
gressive course  of  this  fashion  for  diminishing  the 
costume  more  and  more  every  day,  various  maladies 
carry  off  the  weak  and  delicate  members  of  the  sex. 
Doctor  Desessarts  declares,  *  he  has  seen  more  young 
girls  die  since  the  introduction  of  this  system  of 
gauze-veiled  nudities  than  in  all  the  preceding  forty 
years.'  The  survivors  go  on  heroically  wearing  this 
costume  only  fitted  for  climates  that  know  no  rigours. 
Nay  !  they  push  things  farther  still ;  and  the  Terpsi- 
chores  of  the  jardins  d'ete,  clad  in  pink  silk  tights 
closely  fitting  and  a  shift  of  semi-transparent  lawn, 
expose  to  view  *  their  legs  and  thighs  encircled  with 

'  "  The  diamond  alone  should   adorn  charms  which  the  stocking- 
offends." 
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diamond-studded  hoops.'  Scarcely  do  the  chills  of 
winter  force  some  addition ;  reluctantly  they  throw 
about  their  bare  shoulders  a  sleeveless  satin  coat 
with  collar  of  marten-fur.  A  strange  and  at  the  same 
time  charming  effect  is  seen  in  some  of  the  miniatures 
of  those  days,  where  this  costume  a  la  Grecque  is 
surmounted  by  a  jockey-cap  of  puce  velvet.  Before 
long  the  fair  innovators  begin  to  revolt  against  silk 
and  wool,  complaining  of  their  harsh,  rebellious 
folds  that  refuse  to  follow  the  shape,  disguise  rather 
than  reveal  the  contours,  and  cheat  the  eye  like  dis- 
torting glasses.  They  demand  soft,  yielding  tissues. 
An  interdict  is  laid  on  starch.  A  little  more,  and 
women  would  have  consented  to  the  wetted  garments 
of  the  ancient  sculptors,  *  so  much  did  these  Phrynes 
dread  to  be  transformed  into  Chinese  pagodas,  these 
Venuses  of  Praxiteles  to  be  changed  into  Egyptian 
caryatides.'  Muslin  only  is  tolerated,  and  lawn,  and 
their  indiscreet  compliances.  Whatever  follows  the 
shape  and  moulds  the  form  is  preferred.  Berlin 
cannot  execute  the  orders  he  is  overwhelmed  with ; 
and  in  this  realm  of  muslin,  lawn  and  gauze,  this 
kingdom  of  white  raiment,  light  as  a  woven  cloud, 
moves,  virgin  arbitress  of  taste,  Madame  Recamier, 
ever  clad  in  white.  Good  sense  and  modesty  cry  out 
upon  wives  and  mothers,  whose  virtue  finds  itself 
adequately  lodged  in  an  ell  of  cotton  : 

'  Grdce  k  la  mode 
Un'  chemise  suffit. 
Un'  chemise  suffit 
Ah  !  que  c'est  commode  ! 
Un'  chemise  suffit, 
C'est  tout  profit ! ' 
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A  journalist  can  sum  up  a  feminine  wardrobe  as 
follows:  'A  Parisienne  must  have  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  coiffures,  as  many  pairs  of  shoes,  six 
hundred  gowns,  and  a  dozen  shifts.'  One  fine  day 
this  last  article  is  suppressed,  and  the  salons  of  Paris 
learn  that  between  yesterday  and  to-day  the  chemise 
has  been  declared  out  of  fashion.  That  garment,  it 
seems,  'disfigured  the  shape  and  was  awkward  to 
arrange  ;  a  close-fitting  robe,  however  well  cut,  lost 
its  gracefulness  and  accurate  fit  through  the  wavy, 
ugly  folds  of  this  old-fashioned  garment.'  This  last 
and  innermost  article  of  clothing  thrown  aside,  no 
advantage  is  missed  of  a  well-turned  figure,  and  the 
lines  of  the  body  thus  displayed  to  all  eyes,  the 
ilegantes  win  victories,  like  the  Scythians,  as  they 
fly.  The  phrase  of  the  day  runs  :  *  Here's  more  than 
two  thousand  years  women  have  worn  shifts ;  truly 
an  appalling  piece  of  old-world  pedantry ! '  .  .  . 
Even  in  this  general  audacity  of  the  mode  there  are 
yet  further  extremes ;  one  Decadi  evening  in  the 
year  V,  two  women  are  seen  promenading  in  the 
Champs-^^Iysees  practically  naked,  in  a  sheath  of 
gauze,  while  a  third  shows  herself  in  the  same  place 
with  bosoms  entirely  undraped.  At  this  monstrously 
immodest  display  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised,  and  the 
crowd  hounds  back  to  their  carriages,  amid  jeers  and 
well-deserved  abuse,  the  Greeks  clad  in  the  costume 
of  statues.  So  fashionable  women  resign  themselves 
to  give  admirers  an  opportunity  of  divining  yet  a 
little  more.  Then  one  day  the  papers  announce  the 
fact  that  Madame  Hamelin  has  decided  to  resume 
the  discarded  garment.  The  fashion  of  sans-chemises 
had  lasted  just  a  week, 
o 
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"So  thoroughly  have  women  adapted  themselves 
to  the  personal  habits  of  antiquity,  in  this  war  against 
all  excrescences  whatever,  that  they  have  slipt  their 
fan  into  their  girdle,  put  their  purse  in  their  bosom, 
entrusted  their  handkerchief  to  a  favourite  cavalier 
who  becomes  almost  as  indispensable  to  them  as  a 
reticule.  The  pocket  is  tabooed  altogether  in  women's 
dress.  But  what  inconvenience !  to  be  separated 
perhaps  on  occasion  beyond  hailing  distance  of  one's 
handkerchief  bearer !  Providence  intervenes.  Certain 
fine  ladies  notice,  at  the  Petits-Augustins,  some 
figure  or  other  of  a  matron  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, her  escarcelle  (wallet)  hanging  by  her  side.  But 
escarcelle!  what  an  uncouth  word.  Anyway,  they 
hurry,  all  agog  with  their  discovery,  to  consult  the 
Citoyen  Gail,  alpha  and  omega  of  the  linguistic 
science.  'Dear  Monsieur  Gail,'  they  cry,  'tell  us 
what  was  the  Greek  name  for  the  charming  little 
article  you  see  here,  at  our  girdles  ? ' — *  My  dear 
ladies,'  M.  Gail  replies  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
'it  was  called  a  Balantine'  (J^aKavTiov). — ^ Balantine! 
oh  !  delicious  !  delightful !  marvellous  !  and  lo  !  we 
have  balantines  dancing  at  every  waist,  balantines 
dangling  by  elegant  cords,  balantines  knocking  the 
knees  of  every  pretty  woman,  as  it  were  the  sabre- 
tache of  fashion. 

"  In  contrast  with  this  feminine  eagerness  after 
every  form  of  provocation,  every  weapon  of  coquetry, 
even  indecency  itself,  the  men  appear  to  aim,  by  a 
deliberate  sacrifice  and  immolation  of  all  attempt  to 
make  themselves  attractive,  at  playing  the  part  of 
foil  to  their  fair  companions.     The  dames  they  offer 
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their  arm  to  or  ogle  from  afar,  are  all  decked  out 
with  aigrettes  and  flowers,  floating  plumes  and  bows 
of  ribbon,  gewgaws  of  every  sort,  or  else  radiant  in 
the  self-sufficiency  of  their  own  unadorned  charms  ; 
but  the  men  cling  to  the  rusticity  of  the  English 
fashions.  Not  that  they  dress  just  like  anybody  else, 
or  wear  clothes  they  have  not  bestowed  anxious 
thought  on  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  make  their  dress 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  their  life  ;  but  they  aim 
deliberately  at  the  slovenly,  the  dirty,  the  untidy,  the 
creased  and  crumpled,  as  if  desirous  of  anticipating 
the  type  of  Robert  Macaire  for  the  bals  masques  of 
the  future.  .  .  .  That  bottle-green  coat  with  mother- 
o'-pearl  buttons  that  Incrqyable  yonder  wears,  a  shape- 
less garment,  of  nondescript  cut,  purposely  disfiguring 
the  shape,  and  seemingly  designed  only  to  give  a 
hunchback  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  own  de- 
formity reproduced  on  another's  back,  comes  from 
the  shop  of  the  great  Heyl,  the  prince  of  tailors  in 
those  days.  Only  Heyl  knows  how  to  turn  out  those 
square-cut  ugly  coats ;  only  Heyl  can  give  his  cus- 
tomers the  look  of  '  dummies  dressed  in  a  sack  and 
perched  on  stilts.'  Hear,  in  Henriot's  pages,  these 
Inimaginables  complimenting  each  other :  *  My  dear 
fellow,  you  are  a  walking  fashion-book,  a  miracle  of 
taste.  .  .  .  Your  coat  is  as  square  as  four  planks  of 
wood.' — As  for  the  head,  it  must  poke  out,  as  if  from 
a  garret-window,  between  the  rolling  collar  and  the 
hat. — Then  the  cravat  is  a  great  affair.  No  self- 
respecting  man  but  has  a  huge  goitre  of  muslin  at 
his  throat,  white  muslin  striped  and  spotted  with 
rusty   red.     Besides,   there   are  ways  of  tying  the 
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cravat ;   professors  of  the  art  will  tell  you  that  a 
cravat,  to  be  properly  adjusted,  must  caress  the  lower 
lip  with  its  upper  hem,  in  such  wise  that  the  young 
man's  head  'resting  on  this  sort  of  pedestal,  pro- 
duces from  a  distance  the  effect  of  a  Bologna  sausage,' 
— The   breeches   should  pucker  all   down  the  leg, 
while  the  true  fop  always  manages  cleverly  to  button 
on  the  knee,  so  as  to  give  the  limb  a  certain  crippled 
and  contorted  look. — For  stockings,  there  is  a  choice 
between  those  of  corkscrew  pattern  and  white  stock- 
ings with  broad  blue  bands,  which  the  wags  say  are 
like  '  a  leg  that  has  been  badly  bandaged  after  blood- 
letting.'— On  the  feet  pointed  shoes  ;  no  more  elegant 
pumps,  no  more  silk  stockings,  the  top-boot  is  greatly 
in  vogue,  brought  into  fashion  by  the  Generals  of 
the  Republic. — Refinements  of  fine  linen  and  lace 
are  equally  things  of  the  past,  and  elegancies  of 
ruffles  and  jabots  ;  only  a  mere  handful  of  originals 
wear  fine  linen  shirts,  fastening  with  a  brooch  in  the 
shape  of  a  gold  butterfly. — Nay !   breeches  are  to 
disappear ;    the    day    of  braces    has    dawned,   and 
Nankin    pantaloons   have  just    been    welcomed  in 
society. 

"In  this  strange  travesty,  'faces  tumbling  into 
their  waistcoat  pockets,  chin  tumbling  into  their 
cravat,  breeches  tumbling  about  their  calves,  the 
young  men  of  the  Directoire  parade  the  streets. 
In  this  queer  uniform,  they  march  along,  square- 
shouldered  and  sturdy  as  wrestlers,  bent,  bowed,] 
with  round,  slouching  shoulders,  and  with  spectacles 
— brought  into  vogue  by  the  Avocats  of  the  Tiers 
Etat   of   1789 — riding  on   the  nose,  while  the  hand 
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grasps  a   knotted   stick,   their  powvoir  ex^cutif,  as 
they  call   it;   altogether  they  are  more  like  cattle- 
drovers  to  look  at  than  anything  else.'" ^ 
Our  Swiss  observer,  Meister,  notes  the  same  slovenly, 
mean-looking  character  of  the  men's  dress  at  this  time; 
though  he  cannot  but  admire  the  elegance  and  seduc- 
tiveness of  the  women's.    Even  the  ladies'  wigs  he  finds 
becoming. 

Under  the  Terror,  by  the  by,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  regular  traffic  in  human  hair — till  the  super- 
abundance of  the  supply  spoilt  the  market — at  the 
different  prisons  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  Concier- 
gerie,  for  instance. 

"  It  was  in  the  room  on  the  right"  (of  the  Porter's 
lodge)  "that  the  baskets  were  stacked  in  which  the 
heads  of  hair,  blonde,  brown  or  white,  accumulated 
as  they  were  cut  off  by  the  executioner's  men  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  factotum  Desmorets. 
Thither  the  hairdressers  of  the  Cite  and  the  lie  Saint- 
Louis  came  to  turn  over  the  contents,  weighing  and 
valuing  the  shorn  locks,  making  up  a  quotation  for 
the  day,  as  it  were,  the  figure  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  article  offered  for  sale. 
.  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  the  Terror,  in  the  days  of 
the  'big  batches,'  the  supply  so  far  exceeded  the 
demand  that  the  price  fell  to  zero  ! 

"The  men's  dress  is  as  a  rule  plain  and  sensible 
enough,  though  one  still  sees  many  spencers  and 
long  breeches,  a  costume  which,  however  comfortable, 
is  nevertheless  very  mean-looking  and  slovenly. 
Many  long-skirted  coats  descending  to  the  heels  are 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  13,  pp.  417-22. 
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also  to  be  seen;  these  are  buttoned  to  the  knees, 
while  underneath  hang  enormous  great  sabres  from 
very  narrow  belts.  Their  wearers  have  cravats  that 
are  more  like  bed  sheets  wound  round  the  neck  than 
anything  else,  and  sport  huge  moustaches  well 
worthy  of  accompanying  this  livery  of  the  Days  of 
Terror. 

"The  women's  is  lacking  neither  in  taste  nor 
elegance.  Flat-soled  shoes  make  their  gait  more 
assured,  without  rendering  it  any  less  light  and  easy. 
The  belts  or  bandeaux  which  are  crossed  over  the 
bosom  have  a  certain  simple  and  antique  air.  They 
leave  a  well-proportioned  figure  full  freedom  to  de- 
velop all  the  charms  of  its  contours  and  all  the  supple 
graces  of  its  movement,  and  serve  to  hide  many 
natural  defects.  No  doubt  they  further  accentuate 
that  appearance  which  in  other  days  was  only  to  be 
excused  in  women  in  a  certain  condition ;  but  as 
almost  every  woman  in  Paris  is  nowadays  in  that 
way,  without  excepting  the  youngest  and  plainest,  it 
is  after  all  a  means  of  seeming  in  the  fashion,  follow- 
ing the  universal  mode.  Even  the  wigs,  blonde, 
black,  grey,  of  every  hue,  which  I  expected  to  find 
supremely  ridiculous,  I  have  had  to  grow  reconciled 
to ;  so  true  is  it  that  in  these  silly  matters,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  a  Frenchwoman  can  attempt  without  | 
some  measure  of  success.  The  flaxen  wigs  soften 
down  what  was  too  hard  and  pronounced  about  eye- 
brows that  were  too  strong  and  dark ;  the  brown  wigs 
give  to  the  insipidity  of  very  fair  women  a  morej 
vivacious  and  piquant  expression.  Moreover  theyl 
are  so  artfully  made  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to- 
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distinguish  them  from  the  natural  head-covering. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  origin  of 
this  habit  of  wearing  wigs  is  connected  with  very 
unhappy  circumstances — due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  servants  to  dress  the  hair, 
and  secondly  to  the  profit  sundry  speculators  thought 
to  gain  out  of  the  vast  quantity  of  hair  cut  off  under 
the  domination  of  Robespierre,  whether  under  com- 
pulsion by  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  or  voluntarily 
in  the  prisons,  to  escape  being  devoured  by  vermin."^ 

****** 

Costumes  were  devised  for  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  whether  sitting  in  the  Council  of 
Ancients  or  in  the  Five  Hundred,  and  of  a  still  more 
elaborate  sort,  for  the  Five  Directors,  the  former  taking 
the  classical  toga  as  model,  the  latter  imitated  more  or 
less  closely  from  the  picturesque  Court  dress  of  the 
reign  of  Fran9ois  I.  While  the  Legislators  only  very 
partially  adopted  their  uniform,  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Government  seem  to  have  worn  theirs  habitu- 
ally on  all  important  occasions.  These  new  Rulers  of 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hedged  in  with  no  small 
degree  of  state  and  ceremony,  and  handsomely  lodged 
at  the  Luxembourg;  so  that  the  richness  of  their 
official  costume  was  in  proper  keeping  with  their 
surroundings. 

Nevertheless  they  did  not  escape  the  gibes  of  the 
envious  and  ill-disposed.  Here  is  a  graphic,  if  some- 
what highly  coloured  sketch  of  one  of  their  sittings  a 
short  while  previous  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor, 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797),  p.  116. 
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September,  1797.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Lavalette,  one 
of  Bonaparte's  officers  in  the  Campaign  of  Italy,  who 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time  and  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  Directorial  Government: — "I  saw  our  five 
kings,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  Francis  I,  his  hat,  his 
pantaloons,  and  his  lace ;  the  face  of  Larevellike 
looked  like  a  cork  upon  two  pins,  with  the  black  and 
greasy  hair  of  Clodion.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  panta- 
loons of  the  colour  of  wine-lees,  sat  in  a  folding  chair 
at  the  feet  of  the  Director  Barras,  in  the  court  of  the 
Petit  Luxembourg,  and  gravely  presented  to  his 
sovereigns  an  ambassador  from  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  while  the  French  were  eating  his  master's 
dinner,  from  the  soup  to  the  cheese.  At  the  right 
hand  there  were  fifty  musicians  and  singers  of  the 
opera,  and  actresses  .  .  .  roaring  a  patriotic  cantata. 
Facing  them,  on  another  elevation,  there  were  two 
hundred  young  and  beautiful  women,  with  their  arms 
and  bosoms  bare,  all  in  ecstasy  at  the  majesty  of  our 
Pentarchy  and  the  happiness  of  the  republic.  They 
wore  tight,  flesh-coloured  pantaloons,  with  rings  on 
their  toes  1 " 

Larevellifere-Lepaux  in  particular,  with  his  diminutive 
stature  and  slightly  deformed  figure,  looked  incongruous 
in  these  fine  feathers  and  amidst  these  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, and  became  the  object  of  popular  ridicule. 

Both  Councils  and  Directoire  were  furnished  with  a 
Bodyguard  of  picked    men,    largely    recruited    from 
abroad,  wearing  an  imposing  and  soldierlike  uniform. 
"  I  was  still  in  Paris  when  the  new  costume  for  the 

Representatives  of  the  People  was  decreed,  but  I 

never  actually  saw  it  except  in  pictures.     That  worn 
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by  the  members  of  the  Directoire  is  very  much  like 
the  Court  dress  of  the  days  of  Fran9ois  I.  That  of 
the  Ancients  and  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
seems  literally  copied  from  the  great  Roman  toga. 
It  is  in  itself  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  costume, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  differs  too  widely  from  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  nation,  it  acquires,  from  that  very 
fact,  a  certain  theatrical  air,  a  look  of  artificiality. 
Still  this  does  not  prevent  its  having,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time  being,  a  serious  and  genuinely  imposing 
dignity.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  that  must 
not  appear  preferable  to  the  slovenliness,  disorder 
and  dirtiness  of  the  costume  of  the  day.  Such  of 
these  gentlemen  as  are  the  best  dressed  wear  a  blue 
coat,  a  red  or  black  waistcoat  and  boots  of  soft 
leather.  Travellers  newly  arrived  from  Pans  have 
assured  me  that  the  majority  of  members  still  wore 
their  old  dress,  and  that,  even  at  public  sittings,  you 
saw  very  few  who  deigned  to  take  the  trouble  to  don 
their  long  gowns. 

"  What,  without  any  question,  cannot  but  strike 
the  spectator  as  far  more  imposing  than  either  the 
old  or  the  new  costume  of  the  Deputies,  is  the 
appearance  of  their  military  bodyguard,  the  gen- 
darmes of  the  Convention,  as  they  are  called.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  how  many  men  make  up  this  new 
Praetorian  Guard ;  but  it  is  enough  to  see  them  on 
parade  to  judge  that  it  is  a  carefully  picked  corps. 
All  are  fine  men,  well  uniformed  and  well  armed. 
They  include  the  elite  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
among  the  rest  many  old  Gardes  Frangaises  ;  but  the 
greater    number    are    foreigners — Swiss,   Germans, 
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Swedes.      It   seems   these    popular  kings  are   like 
other  Monarchs,  and  hold  that  a  foreign  legion  is 
to    be    preferred    under    certain    circumstances    to 
native  or  national  guards."^ 

"Since  the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  till 
the  1 8  Fructidor,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
had  had,  even  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  no 
special  dress  distinguishing  them  from  other  citizens. 
The  costumes  of  the  three  orders  disappeared  with 
their  fusion  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  Con- 
ventionnels  wore  at  their  ceremonies  only  a  simple 
tricolour  scarf,  to  which  those  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  the  Armies  in  the  field  added  a  plume  of 
the  same  colours.  After  the  9  Thermidor,  when  the 
Convention  was  fighting  for  life  against  all  the 
factions,  those  of  its  members  who  boasted  a  warlike 
spirit  would  gird  on  the  sword  at  the  least  threaten- 
ing of  danger.  Merlin  de  Thionville,  more  soldier 
than  legislator,  went  further  and  let  his  moustaches 
grow. 

"  But  after  the  18  Fructidor,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  accorded  the  senatorial  purple,  as 
kings  are  decked  out  even  after  death  with  all  the 
insignia  of  Royalty — a  poor  form  of  flattery  that  in 
no  wise  saves  the  princely  bodies  from  putrefaction 
or  their  names  from  oblivion  ! 

"The  Directoire  had  been  given  the  robes  of 
chivalry  and  the  feudal  age,  the  Councils  the  costume 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nothing  more  grotesque  than 
La  Revelliere  in  this  dress,  nothing  more  podgy  and 
ridiculous   than    certain   deputies  in   those  flowing 

1  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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robes !  The  Directors  deemed  themselves  veritable 
Bayards,  and  the  Representatives  Aristides  and 
Catos. 

"When  the  question  was  debated  of  adopting 
costumes,  many  able  men,  following  the  views  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  believed  in  the  good  in- 
fluence they  were  likely  to  exert,  and  looked  upon 
the  insignia  of  power  as  giving  dignity  and  weight. 
.  .  .  There  were  two  distinct  political  sects  on  the 
question,  like  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  religion  ; 
one  was  for  commmanding  respect  by  the  external 
apparatus  of  power,  the  other  by  simplicity  and 
good  laws.  The  example  was  quoted  of  the  only 
two  free  peoples  on  earth,  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  the  representatives  have  no  distinctive 
dress.  Against  this  were  cited  the  clfergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Republics  of  Antiquity. 
The  CQStume  sect  carried  the  day. 

"As  for  the  particular  form  adopted,  no  political 
reason  decided  this,  but  rather  the  wishes  of  artists 
and  the  vanity  of  the  wearers.  Feudal  mantles 
and^  classic  togas  were  more  favourable  to  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  both  among  Directors 
and  Deputies  some  were  to  be  found  not  insensible 
to  the  satisfaction  of  going  down  to  posterity  by  the 
chisel  of  Houdon  or  the  brush  of  David. 

"The  Directoire,  from  its  first  installation,  wore 
its  costume.  Various  circumstances  prevented  the 
Corps  Legislatif  from  assuming  its  dress  in  the  first 
instance.  No  cloth  fine  enough  could  be  procured 
in  France,  so  the  cloaks  of  the  represerttatives  of  the 
French  people  were  ordered  from  England.     They 
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were  seized  at  the  frontier  as  contraband  goods,  and 
the  officers  of  the  douane  gave  a  lesson  to  our  Legis- 
lators." ^ 

This  last  incident  would  seem  to  have  been  contrived 
by  Barras,  who  sent  secret  orders  to  the  frontier  officers 
— or  at  any  rate  is  very  strongly  suspected  of  having 
done  so — for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  the  Legis- 
lature in  an  absurd  and  equivocal  position.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  of  course,  only  momentary. 


To  conclude,  we  will  let  a  lady  say  her  word  on  this 
eminently  feminine  subject  of  dress.  The  authoress  of 
the  Sketch  writes  from  Paris,  December  4,  1796  : — 

"...  Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  concerning  their 
manner  of  dressing ;  for  surely  never  was  fashion 
and  luxury  carried  at  Paris  to  greater  excess  than  at 
present ;  and  at  the  opera  .  .  ,  the  females  are 
ornees  with  as  much  taste  and  coquetry  as  ever. 
Fashion  may  be  said  to  have  resumed  all  its  former 
influence,  and  to  become  amongst  the  French,  as 
heretofore,  an  important  affair  of  business. 

"The  first  night  we  attended  this  theatre  I  was 
extremely  inquisitive,  and  asked  a  thousand  ques- 
tions concerning  the  dresses,  company,  etc.  A  lady 
who  was  seated  in  the  same  box  very  politely  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  things  to  me.  .  .  .  After 
showing  me  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable  women, 
among  whom  was  Madame  Tallien,  she  asked  me, 
whether  I  did  not  think  her  extremely  handsome, 
and  her  dress  charming  ?— and  then,  before  I  could 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,—"  Directoire,"  ii.,  ch.  32,  p.  331, 
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possibly  answer — '  It  matters  not,  however,'  added 
she,  '  what  she  wears,  for  she  sets  everything  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  yet,  as  you  appear  to  be  a 
stranger,  I  would  recommend  you  to  notice  her 
dress,  it  being  the  newest  taste,  and  called  robe  ronde 
a  la  Flore;  surely  nothing  can  be  more  becoming. 
The  lady,'  continued  she,  'that  is  seated  on  the 
right  of  Madame  Tallien,  is  dressed  a  la  Berenice, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  a  la  Ceres ;  those  three 
charming  young  women  you  see  in  the  front  seat 
have  on  des  redingottes  a  la  Galatee,  a  dress,  in  my 
opinion,  preferable  to  the  former,  from  its  fitting  the 
shape  with  nicety,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  but  in  short,  we  have  such  a  variety, 
and  all  so  elegant,  that  you  will  be  puzzled  which  to 
admire  most.  .  .  .  There  are  two  in  the  next  box  to 
us,  which,  from  being  much  worn  by  les  femmes 
comme-il-faut,  I  must  also  recommend  to  your  notice, 
— the  one  in  white  is  called  Vhabillement  au  lever 
d^ Aware,  and  the  other  in  blue,  au  coucher  du  Soleil; 
they  are  both  uncommonly  pretty,  and  certain  of 
pleasing  those  who  have  a  just  idea  of  taste  and 
fashion.'  .  .  .  Things  are,  however,  wonderfully 
changed  within  these  two  years  ;  for  then  nothing 
was  seen  but  des  habits  a  la  Houssards — a  la  Sans- 
culottes— a  la  Jacobine — a  la  Guillotine — et  meme  a  la 
Monarchie  detranee  (Hussar,  Sansculottes,  Jacobin, 
Guillotine,  and  even  'dethroned  monarchy'  cos- 
tumes).    Was  ever  anything  so  horrible  ? 

"  The  extreme  change  that  is  so  conspicuous,  and 
has  since  the  death  of  Robespierre  taken  place  in  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  major  part  of  the  Parisians, 
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appears  to  have  equally  influenced  their  political 
ideas,  and  even  affected  their  principles  of  religion  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  generality 
of  those  who,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were 
either  atheists  or  deists,  are  now  become  most 
violent  advocates  and  fervent  apostles,  bordering 
on  bigotry,  in  behalf  of  the  religion  they  then 
scoffed  at."i 

Tremendous  effects  indeed  to  have  followed  from  a 
change  of  dress,  however  conspicuous.  But  perhaps 
the  amiable  writer  of  the  letter  does  not  quite  mean 
what  she  says ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  vast  modifica- 
tions of  political  opinion  and  religious  belief  did 
accompany  the  introduction  of  these  new  fashions, 
which  were  in  their  degree  signs  of  the  times. 

1  Sketch  of  Modern  France,  (1798),  by  a  Lady,  p.  263. 


CHAPTER  XII 

TRAVELLERS'  IMPRESSIONS  OF  RURAL 
FRANCE 

Changes  not  so  tremendous  after  all ;  many  districts  little  altered— 
Destruction  of  Chiteaux  ;  church  bells  silenced— Mass  of  the  popu- 
lation largely  neutral;  the  Normandy  cur^—Swa.Tms  of  children — 
roads  and  inns ;  an  incident  by  the  way — State  of  agriculture — 
Farmers  as  a.  class  benefited  by  the  Revolution — Many  tokens  of 
reaction — Purchasers  of  biens  nationaux — Bitterness  of  feeling  in  the 
South  and  West — Compagnies  du  Soleil  and  Compagnies  dejisus;  a 
new  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Midi — La  Vendue ;  La  Rochejaquelein 
Stofflet  and  Charette— The  "Five  Tyrants" 

IT  will  be  remembered  how  all  observers  agreed 
in  expressing  surprise  at  the  crowds  and  bustle 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  many  signs  to  be 
noted  in  the  capital  of  prosperity  and  apparent 
affluence,  in  spite  of  all  the  recent  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  notwithstanding  the  very  real  and  acute 
distress  actually  existing.  The  authoress  of  the  Sketch 
in  particular  cannot  enough  marvel  at  the  hosts  of 
carriages  and  throngs  of  pedestrians  to  be  seen  as  she 
enters  the  city  by  the  Saint-Denis  road,  and  the  plentiful 
supplies  of  provisions  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  provinces  ;  the  state  of  the 
country  generally  was  very  far  from  being  so  desperate 
as  Meister,  for  instance,  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
peasantry  of  course  had  suffered,  but  by  no  means  so 
severely  as  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  represented  ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  had  no  doubt  been  inter- 
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rupted  and  retarded  by  the  tremendous  political  crisis 
and  by  the  dearth  of  men  drained  away  by  repeated 
"requisitions,"  but  to  a  much  less  acute  degree  than 
might  have  prima  facie  bfeen  anticipated.  Several  of 
the  frontier  Departments  had  been  well-nigh  ruined  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  whole  districts  had  remained 
almost  entirely  unaffected,  or  had  very  quickly  re- 
sumed their  ancient  tranquillity. 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  Chateaux  was  barely 
noticeable  by  the  ordinary  traveller,  so  great  was  the 
number  still  surviving.    Indeed,  almost  the  only  obvious 
and  universally  distributed  tokens  of  the  hurricane  of 
revolutionary  change  that  had  swept  over  the  land  were 
the  silence  of  the  church  bells  and  the  absence  of  the 
crosses  which  had  stood  in  such  multitudes  by  the  way- 
sides and  on  the  fa9ades  and  roofs  of  sacred  buildings. 
"  In  some  respects  I  have  found  the  part  of  France 
I  have  just  traversed  very  greatly  changed ;  in  others, 
I   have   been   surprised  to  find   it  so  little  altered. 
Though  the  revolutionary  torrent  has  spread  devas- 
tation in  all  directions,   and  often  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity,  there  are  yet  districts  where  it  has 
left  scarcely  any  disastrous  trace   behind.     I   have 
passed  through  villages,  towns,  perhaps  even  entire 
cantons,  where  accepting  the  new  forms  without  anger 
and  without  complaint,  the  happy  influence  of  some 
men  of  position  and  respectability,  of  some  families 
of  consideration,  has  availed  judiciously  to  forestall 
the  manoeuvres  of  intrigue,  to  stay  the  violent  acts  of 
tyranny,  and  by  these  means  preserve  the  order  and 
peacefulness  of  the  countryside. 
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"Of  course  many  chateaux  have  been  pillaged, 
ravaged  and  destroyed  in  France ;  but  so  great  was 
their  number  to  begin  with  that  those  which  still 
survive  hardly  allow  the  traveller  to  notice  that  the 
total  is  diminished.  Throughout  the  long  journey  I 
have  just  completed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
more  than  three  or  four  noteworthy  instances  of  this 
sort  of  destruction.  What  has  suffered  most  is  the 
monasteries,  abbeys,  bells,  and  above  all  the  crosses. 
These  were  all  but  universal  in  France,  in  grave- 
yards, and  on  the  roofs  of  churches ;  it  is  a  miracle 
nowadays  to  come  across  one  anywhere.  On  the 
summit  of  public  buildings  they  have  been  replaced 
in  most  instances  by  the  red  cap  of  Liberty  or  the  tri- 
colour flag.  The  sound  of  the  bells,  which  had  so  often 
annoyed  me  in  Brabant,  though  in  no  country  are  the 
chimes  so  fine  and  tuneful,  I  have  often  regretted  in 
France.  Too  constantly  heard,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
Catholic  countries,  the  noise  no  doubt  grows  trouble- 
some, but  the  entire  absence  of  it,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
has  a  singularly  melancholy  and  desolate  effect. 

"  Imagine  the  unhappy  position  of  a  good  Catholic 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  who  every  day 
hears  the  bells  ringing  for  mass  on  the  opposite 
shore,  but  all  such  sounds  are  now  ceased  on  the  bank 
where  he  dwells.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  and 
nothing  else  has  decided  a  host  of  poor  Alsaciens  to 
emigrate."^ 

"  The  liking  for  church  bells,  condemned  to  silence 
for  several  years,   was  beginning  to  revive.     They 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  A  Paris,  (1798),  pp.  27, 
28,  31. 
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were  looked  upon  as  the  rallying  drum  of  the  priests, 
and  such  as  were  hostile  to  the  priests  would  have  no 
such  things."^ 

"Those  mansions  that  are  dispossessed  of  their 
inhabitants  present  to  the  view  nothing  but  bare 
walls  and  ruinous  avenues— direful  vestiges  of  a  sub- 
verted government !  We  continued  our  route  through 
several  villages,  in  each  of  which  we  saw  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  with  the  following  motto  inscribed  on  most 
of  them,— 'Za  Liberie  ou  la  Mort';  and  on  the 
churches,  instead  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  old  regime, 
a  kind  of  weathercock  has  been  placed,  surmounted 
by  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  On  the  principal  door,  in 
capital  letters,  are  displayed  the  following  words  :— 
'  Le  Peuple  Fran9ais  reconnoit  I'Existence  de  I'Etre 
Supreme  et  I'lmmortalite  de  I'Ame,'— a  declaration 
made  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  and  by  which  this 
sanguinary  tyrant  did  the  Deity  the  favour  of  pro- 
curing him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  French 
Republic.  "2 

****** 
The  fact  is,  no  matter  how  terrific  the  fury  of  Revo- 
lution, no  matter  how  fierce  the  rage  for  reform,  no 
matter  how  momentous  the  changes  actually  effected, 
the  majority  of  the  population  remains  mainly  in- 
different, the  mass  is  neutral  and  callous  except  where 
the  immediate  interests  of  each  individual  are  affected. 
Political  ideals  and  social  aspirations  are  for  statesmen 
and  philosophers ;  the  labouring  population,  and  to  a 

'  Thibaudeau,  Mimoires,  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  12,  p.  no. 
"  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  51,  52.     (Extract 
from  a  letter  dated  Montreuil,  1796.) 
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large  extent  the  comfortable  classes  too,  never  shake 

off  their  stolidity. 

"What  I  have  most  frequently  met  with  on  my 
road,  without  taking  any  pains  to  seek  it,  is  an  air  of 
malaise,  anxiety,  fatigue,  discontent  combined  with 
much  indifference  as  to  the  success  or  non-success  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Although  this  revolution 
has  had  the  especial  merit  of  interesting  and  even 
interesting  passionately  a  prodigious  number  of 
mankind,  surely  more  than  any  other,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  has  re- 
mained neutral,  and  would  have  been  more  so  still  had 
the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances,  the  appall- 
ing violence  of  the  revolutionary  despotism,  allowed 
this.  The  multitude  is  always  more  or  less  like  the 
ass  in  the  Fable  and  always  will  be.  Sure  of  going 
on  for  ever  carrying  its  load  and  pack-saddle,  '  What 
is  it  to  me,'  it  says,  'whose  beast  I  am?'  In  this 
multitude  we  must  not  only  reckon  those  men  whose 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  condemn  them  to  the 
most  painful  tasks,  but  also  the  very  numerous  class 
of  people  of  weak  and  undecided  character  who 
seek,  and  find,  their  happiness  only  in  restful  ob- 
scurity and  peaceful  indifference.  This  vast  multi- 
tude, following  the  principles  of  our  modern  political 
theories,  if  these  were  really  taken  seriously,  would 
actually  constitute  the  absolute  preponderating  ma- 
jority of  the  sovereign  people,  that  sublime  idol  of 
our  philanthropic  democrats.  Well !  ambitious 
politicians  treat  this  idol  as  the  Normandy  curd  did 
his  crucifix.  Marching  at  the  head  of  a  procession 
of  his  villagers,  he  fell  into  a  violent  dispute  with 
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the  procession  from  a  neighbouring  village.  Fisti- 
cuffs were  imminent.  Instantly  the  worthy  priest, 
lifting  the  ponderous  crucifix  in  his  arms,  addresses 
it  thus :  '  Oh,  God  !  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  remain 
neutral.'  So  saying,  he  grasps  it  vigorously  and 
uses  it  to  lay  low  whatever  happens  to  be  in  his 


way."^ 


A  point  which  struck  the  traveller  in  provincial 
France  of  those  days  was  the  swarms  of  children  en- 
countered everywhere  —  another  sign  of  prosperity 
rather  than  the  reverse  ;  also  the  martial  air  pervading 
the  population,  even  to  the  very  village  lads.  Then, 
again,  a  letter  written  from  Burgundy  (dated  Dole,  1796) 
reveals  a  fact  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  in  such 
troubled  times,  that  at  Dijon  a  company  of  amateurs- 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town — were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  regular  theatrical  performances  as  a  means 
of  providing  charitable  assistance  for  their  poorer 
fellow-citizens.  Tokens  surely,  these  things,  of  a  state 
of  society  very  different  from  the  ruined,  bankrupt, 
anarchical  condition  to  which  the  Revolution  was 
popularly  supposed  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  have 
reduced  the  French  nation. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  diminished  number 

of  men,  in  town  and  country,   brings  into  greater 

prominence  the   great  number  of  children  ;  but  it 

appears  to  me  I  have  never  before  seen  so  many."^ 

"...  But  what  seemed  most  to  astonish  our  tra- 


'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  &.  Paris,  (1797),  p.  54. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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veiling  companion,  who  had  more  than  once  visited 
France  previous  to  the  Revolution,  is  the  military  air 
which  all  seem  to  have  adopted ;  the  very  urchins  in  the 
streets  have  all  their  soldier-like  caps,  with  a  military 
badge  in  the  centre,  and  the  word  '  liberty  '  under- 
neath worked  in  worsted."  ^ 

"  While  at  Dijon  we  visited  the  theatre,  and  were 
surprised  to  find  the  performers  to  consist  of  a  society 
of  the  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  who  have  chari- 
tably undertaken  to  play  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  These  persons,  some  of 
whom  are  really  above  mediocrity,  and  though  not 
equal  to  first-rate  players  by  profession,  succeed 
wonderfully,  are  satisfied,  as  far  as  relates  to  them- 
selves, with  mere  '  empty  praise ' ;  for,  after  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  is  appropriated  to  the  use  above  mentioned. 
.  .  .  We  learnt  that  each  night  of  representation  the 
house  is  thronged,  so  anxious  does  every  one  feel  to 
encourage  a  plan  which  unites  amusement  with 
charity,  "2 

****** 

Both  roads  and  inns,  however,  had  greatly  degener- 
ated. The  former  had  been  sadly  neglected  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  falling  into  a 
state  of  disrepair  from  which  they  were  only  rescued 
eventually  under  the  Napoleonic  regime.  The  number 
of  travellers  of  all  kinds  had  largely  diminished  in 
these  unsettled  times,  while  the  influx  of  foreigners 
had  practically  ceased.    Moreover,  in  many  parts  of  the 

'  Sketch  of  Modern  France;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  p.  89. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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country  the  highways  had  become  unsafe,  owing  to  the 
swarms  of  bad  characters,  chauffe-pieds  and  such  like 
gentry,  infesting  them. 

The  inns,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  extra- 
ordinary revival  of  trade  at  the  moment  of  the  first 
issue  by  the  Directorial  Government  of  the  mandats, 
the  new  securities  intended  to  supersede  the  discredited 
assignats,  when  thousands  of  speculators  swarmed  all 
over  the  countryside  to  take  advantage  of  the  golden 
opportunity  of  securing  national  properties  at  a  cheap 
rate.     For  a  while  the  inns  in  every  little  town  and 
country  village  throughout  France  were  crowded  with 
these  would-be  purchasers  ;  but  this  gleam  of  prosperity 
was  short-lived.     On  the  whole  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  travellers  had  suffered  a  sensible  diminution. 
"  Whilst  on  the  topic  of  accommodations,"  writes 
the  authoress  of  the  Sketch  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Amiens,  "let  me  tell  you  that  the  inns  are  wonder- 
fully altered  and  by  no  means  what  they  were  ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ci-devant 
aubergistes  having  shut  up  their  hotels,  those  who 
have  either  replaced  them,  or  opened  new  inns,  have 
so  much  equality  about  them  that  their  insouciance  is 
intolerable.      Provisions  at  the   same  time  are  in- 
different, while  the  charges  are  exorbitant,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  what  they  used  to  be."' 
An    incident  of   the   road   witnessed    by  the   same 
traveller  a  day  or  two  before  on  the  highway  between 
Boulogne  and  Montreuil  is  worth  quoting  as  illustrating 
the  times : 

"  At  about  a  league  from  Boulogne,  on  our  way  to 

'  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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Montreuil,  we  passed  four  or  five  military  waggons 
and  a  number  of  good-looking  young  men,  belonging 
to  the  first  requisitipn,  tied  two  and  two,  with  their 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  escorted  by  some 
Gens  d'Armes  or  Cavaliers  de  Marechaussees  on 
horseback. — Surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  cavalcade, 
we  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  were  told 
that  these  young  men  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  the  Rhine ;  but  that,  instead  of  doing  their 
duty,  they  had  deserted  their  colours  and  returned 
home  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  Directory  had 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  by  force,  and  they  were 
now  on  their  way  to  Dunkirk,  to  join  the  army  there. 
.  .  .  On  my  saying  that  I  thought  it  cruel  to  link 
them  thus  together,  I  was  answered  that  this  would 
not  have  been  done  had  they  not  attempted  to  resist, 
and  in  the  attempt  had  even  wounded  one  of  those 
who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  We  have  since 
been  told  that  in  this  part  of  France  it  is  now  common 
in  many  of  the  villages,  where  the  requisition  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced,  for  the  young  men  to 
unite  in  a  body  against  the  demands  of  their  rulers."  ^ 


Agriculture  in  most  parts  of  France  was  very  far 
from  being  in  the  depressed  condition  many  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Country  folk  had  suffered  in 
some  ways  from  the  upheaval  of  the  Revolution — who 
had  not  ? — but  by  no  means  so  acutely  as  many  other 
classes  of  society.  Almost  everywhere  were  to  be  seen 
unmistakable    tokens   of    prosperity  —  well-cultivated 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  49,  50. 
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fields  and  abundance  of  stock,  while  provisions  were 
as  a  rule  plentiful,  and  markets  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces  well  supplied.  There  were  notable  excep- 
tions, but  these  were  pretty  much  confined  to  districts 
actually  devastated  by  civil  war  or  impoverished  by 
the  support  of  armies  levied  to  meet  the  foreign  enemies 
of  the  Republic. 

"Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  those  districts 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe  personally, 
the  lands  appear  well  cultivated.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  therefore,  that  the  same  holds  good  everywhere. 
The  contrary  is  but  too  well  proved  by  the  enormous 
devastations  in  La  Vendee,  in  sundry  departments  bor- 
dering on  the  frontiers  and  many  parts  of  the  South 
of  France.  But  I  believe  many  circumstances  have 
prevented  agriculture  in  France  having  suffered  so 
severely  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"  Granting  the  war  has  carried  off,  as  is  said,  a 
full  fifth,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  population  ordi- 
narily devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  this 
appalling  loss  appears  to  have  been  made  good,  at 
any  rate  to  a  large  extent,  by  other  arms,  weaker 
indeed,  but  whose  unceasing  activity  has  been 
further  stimulated,  in  the  first  place  by  the  agreeable 
interest  of  a  new  occupation,  secondly  by  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  labours  without  sacri- 
ficing a  large  proportion  to  the  avidity  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  in  the  last  resort  at  the  imperious  behest  of 
terror  and  extreme  need.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
to  see  women  driving  the  plough  by  themselves,  or 
only  aided  by  old  men  and  little  children,  "i 

^  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797),  p.  18. 
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"  From  Breteuil  to  St.  Just  the  country  is  flat  and 
less  interesting,  though  still  highly  cultivated :  a 
state  in  which  we  have  hitherto  found  the  whole  of 
the  country  we  have  traversed  ;  consequently,  a  con- 
vincing proof  how  very  imperfectly  the  real  situa- 
tion of  France  is  known  in  England,  and  how 
erroneously  the  generality  of  the  people  of  my 
country  judge  of  this ;  for  how  frequently  have  I 
heard  it  asserted,  previously  to  my  leaving  England 
.  .  .  that  France,  owing  to  its  troubles,  was  now 
miserably  reduced — that  the  country  was  next  to  a 
desert,  barren,  uncultivated,  and  dreadfully  de- 
populated, both  as  to  men  and  cattle,  from  the 
extreme  losses  and  consumption  of  the  armies.  .  .  . 
Of  cattle  there  are  vast  quantities  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  we  have  in  several  places  been 
assured  that  the  number  throughout  France, 
though  more  particularly  in  Normandy  and  La 
Vendee,  have  within  these  two  years  exceeded  one 
third  more  than  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war."i 

Then,   after  her  arrival    in    Paris,   the    same    lady 
writes : 

"One  thing  more  I  must  observe  ere  I  conclude 
—that  from  St.  Denis  to  Paris,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  we  found  the  road  thronged  with 
carriages  of  various  descriptions  and  carts  filled 
with  provisions ;  an  omen  which,  if  it  did  not 
forebode  plenty,  at  least  kept  us  above  the  idea 
of  scarcity  in  the  extreme,  and  dispelled  the  dread 

'  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  99,  100,  loi  (letter 
dated  Amiens,  November,  1796). 
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of  famine,   which   has  so  often   been   the   topic  of 
conversation."  1 

And  again  : 

"The  new  halle,  or  market-house,  lately  erected 
for  the  sale  of  corn,  is  an  extensive  and  handsome 
building,  serving  both  as  an  exchange  and  as  a 
magazine.  Every  kind  of  provision,  I  must  confess, 
seemed  to  abound."^ 
The  fact  is  the  Revolution,  while  disastrous  to  so 

many,  had  improved  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 

farmers  and  peasantry. 

"  The  Revolution  had  undoubtedly  benefited  many 
classes,  above  all  the  farmers  and  peasants  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  electors.  It  had  abolished 
the  taille  and  the  feudal  dues,  and  had  enabled  the 
farmer  to  buy  the  land  for  which  he  craved  at  an 
almost  nominal  price.  .  .  .  The  fall  in  the  assignats, 
while  it  had  ruined  the  large  proprietors  and  rentiers, 
had  made  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers."* 
Even  Meister,  deeply  impressed  as  he  was  by  the 

widespread  havoc  wrought  in  the  country  during  the 

period  of  violence  and  disorder  that  had  intervened 

since  his  previous  residence  in  France,  admits  this  much. 
"  The  class  of  people  that  may  have  really  profited 
by  the  Revolution  is  far  less  numerous  at  this 
moment  than  I  had  supposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  composed  only  of  the  stock-jobbers,  contractors, 
army  furnishers,  their  underlings,  and  a  few  special 
agents  of  the  Government.  Add  to  these  the  farmers, 
such  as  have  grown  rich  on  their  new  purchase  of 

1  Ibid.,  p.  132.  2  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  16,  "  The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  489. 
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land  and  who  were  stubborn  enough  and  foreseeing 
enough  to  hide  their  corn,  bury  their  gold  and  per- 
sistently refuse  payment  in  assignats.  ...  In  fact, 
the  more  I  see  and  reflect  and  go  into  figures,  the 
more  firmly  am  I  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  my 
hostess  at  V^soul  used  to  tell  me  :  '  Ah,  sir  !  for  one 
the  Revolution  has  enriched,  believe  me  it  beggars 
a  thousand.  "1 


Everywhere  were  to  be  observed  signs  and  tokens  of 
a  growing  reaction,  an  increasing  sympathy  with  the 
abolished  institutions  and  dispossessed  proprietors 
under  the  old  regime,  a  gathering  cloud  of  disillusion 
and  disgust  in  face  of  some  of  the  first  and  more 
obvious  consequences  of  the  great  Revolution.  Here 
it  is  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  men,  purchasers  of 
ci-devant  nobles'  goods,  estates  and  houses ;  there  we 
actually  find  the  new  owner  remitting  supplies  of 
money  to  the  impoverished  seigneur  whom  he  has  sup- 
planted. It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  paper  money, 
and  even  the  coin,  of  the  Republic  to  be  refused ;  while 
our  travellers  hear  frequent  diatribes  against  the  in- 
iquities and  abuses  of  the  Directorial  Government. 

"This  much  is  very  certain;  all  such  precious 
objects  have  been  sold  far  below  their  value,  and 
many  people,  though  far  from  rich,  have  had  too 
much  delicacy  of  feeling  to  consent  to  take  any 
part  in  these  unhappy  sales.  .  .  .  Many  new 
purchasers  of  national  properties  have  become 
objects    of   the    hatred   and    contempt  of  all  their 

'  Meister,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Dernier  Voyage  h  Paris,  (1797),  p.  65. 
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neighbourhood,  whether  because  those  whose  place 
they  have  usurped  are  still  regretted,  or  because  it 
is  only  too  well  known  by  what  vile  and  unjust 
means  they  have  come  to  acquire  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  either  the  look  or  the  tone  with  which  my 
travelling  companion  was  answered  on  his  asking 
who  was  the  present  owner  of  a  very  fine  chateau 
before  which  a  chaise  had  stopped — '  Oh  !  milord, 
'tis  a  ci-devant  lousy  fellow  ! ' 

"  Another  thing  I  shall  not  forget  either  is  the 
impression  made  on  me,  during  my  return  journey, 
by  the  sorrow  of  a  fine,  handsome  old  man  of  seventy 
and  over,  at  a  village  near  Langres,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  spent  about  an  hour.  .  .  .  We  spoke  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  general  news  from  Paris  and  the 
seat  of  war,  which  did  not  fail  presently  to  remind  him 
of  the  everlasting  object  of  his  regrets,  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  virtuous  Seigneur,  his  senior  by  some 
years,  but  his  friend  rather  than  his  lord.  Without 
a  thought  for  his  age  and  a  whole  long  life  conse- 
crated to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  he  had 
been  dragged  from  his  peaceful  retirement  to  Paris, 
haled  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  done  to 
death  with  so  many  other  victims  as  innocent  as  him- 
self. Tears  of  the  most  lively  grief  and  indignation 
poured  down  his  venerable  cheeks. — '  Oh  !  no,'  he 
told  me,  '  I  have  not  a  hard  heart,  but  for  the  odious 
monster  whose  spite  brought  him  hither  to  drag  off 
that  good,  kind,  brave  gentleman  to  death,  I  could 
gladly  see  him  roasting  in  yonder  fire  and  enjoy  such 
vengeance  without  one  pang  of  pity.' — He  had  all 
the   air   and   accent   of   old    CEdipus   devoting  his 
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persecutors  to  the  justice  of  the  never-dying 
Furies  I  "1 

"There  are  many  districts  between  Langres  and 
the  frontier  where  not  only  is  paper  money  refused, 
but  also  crown  pieces  not  bearing  the  King's  image 
— whether  because  they  are  a  little  smaller  than  the 
others,  albeit  of  the  same  value,  or  because  the 
priests  have  contrived  to  persuade  the  peasants  that 
the  new  crowns  are  accursed  money,  having  been 
coined  from  the  sacred  vessels  stolen  from  the 
churches."^ 

"Next  our  landlord  (of  the  inn  at  Montereau) 
proposed  to  us  to  take  a  turn  in  his  garden,  which  he 
said  was  just  finished;  'for  why,'  continued  he, 
*  should  I  conceal  from  you  that  I  have  purchased  un 
bien  national,  on  which  I  have  built  this  inn  ? '  .  .  . 
Do  not,  however,  suppose  by  this  specimen  that, 
like  many  others,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  un- 
fortunate— by  no  means ;  on  the  contrary,  I  glory  in 
doing  what  I  think  is  just ;  and  setting  aside  what  I 
have  already  paid  to  Government,  I  regularly  pass, 
by  every  opportunity  that  offers,  a  certain  sum  to  the 
ci-devant  proprietor,  who  is  now  with  his  family 
refuged  in  Switzerland — 'for  indeed,'  said  he,  'he  is 
a  wealthy  man,  and  has  no  other  fault  but  that  of 
having  emigrated.  Yes,  it  was  a  sad  pity,  being  so 
generally  loved  as  he  was  by  all  of  us.'  Had  he 
remained  with  us,  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
got  him  chosen  one  of  our  representans ;  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy,  since  myself,  who  un- 

'  yieiste-r,  Souvenirs  de  man  Dernier  Voyage  &  Paris,  (1797),  p.  68. 
"  Ibid.,  p,  7s. 
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fortunately  cannot    even    write,   have    been    elected 
capitaine  de  la  Garde  Nationale."  ^ 

****** 

But  in  other  parts  of  France  feeling  ran  higher — as 
how  could  it  fail  to  do  ?  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  South  and  the  West — the  former  the  scene  of  so 
many  Republican  atrocities  and  such  terrible  reprisals 
at  the  hands  of  the  chauffeurs,  and  the  notorious  Com- 
pagnies  du  Soleil  and  Compagnies  du  Jesus,  the  latter 
devastated,  depopulated,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  by  the  savage  internecine  wars  of  La  Vendee  and 
the  repeated  Chouan  risings  in  Brittany. 

Speaking  of  the  Midi,  Simeon,  Deputy  of  the 
Department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  declared,  ad- 
dressing the  Council : 

"Out  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  eight 
thousand  families  have  furnished  victims  to  the 
Terror.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  reaction  has  been 
violent  in  these  regions  ?  "  ^ 

The   strange   thing   is   that   these    anti-Republican 

atrocities  went  on  for  some  considerable  time  almost 

unchecked,  the  Directorial  Government  having,  indeed, 

abundance  of  other  pressing  business  on  their  hands, 

and  the  majority  in  the  Councils  apparently  being  only 

half-hearted  in  their  attitude  towards  these  miscreants. 

"  The   Directoire  sent,  on    i6  Messidor   (An  V), 

to  the   Council   of  the    Five    Hundred  a   message 

wherein  it  denounced  the  crimes  of  the  Chauffeurs, 

and  the  Companies  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Sun,  organized 

Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  p.  285. 
^  Thibaudeau,  Mdmoires,  ii,, — "Directoire,"  p.  136. 


LA    ROCHETAQUEI.EIN 
(From  an  engraving  by  T.  M.  Fontaine) 
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at  Lyons  for  purposes  of  assassination.  It  demanded 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  horrors  and  to 
the  impunity  the  assassins  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  both 
legislative  sanctions  and  funds  should  be  placed  at 
its  disposal.  But  to  attack  honest  folks  who  were 
slaughtering  and  massacring  in  the  name  of  Religion 
and  Royalty  was  putting  a  hand  on  the  sacred  Ark. 
Camille  Jordan  declared  the  good  people  of  Lyons 
were  basely  calumniated,  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  assassinations  had  taken  place  in  that  city. 
'The  reaction  which  has  occurred,'  he  said,  'and 
which  I  deplore  as  much  as  you  do,  was  it  not 
natural  ?  Was  it  not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  meet  for 
condonation  ? ' "  ^ 

****** 

In  La  Vendee  and  the  West  generally  the  troubles 
were  largely  over  by  the  time  the  Directoire  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  through  the  utter  exhaustion 
of  the  population  by  years  of  bitter  struggle  and  a 
series  of  crushing  defeats,  interspersed  with  some 
brilliant  successes  —  defeats  in  more  than  one  case 
followed  by  indiscriminate  massacres. 

"  After  more  than  three  years  of  desperate  fighting 
between  the  Republic  and  La  Vendee,  both  felt  an 
equal  craving  for  peace.  The  Republic  was  the  first 
to  offer  it;  La  Vendee  made  no  proposal  of  sub- 
mission, she  was  suffered  to  treat  as  one  power  with 
another."^ 

Before  June,  1796,  less  than  a  year  from  the  first 
installation  of  the  Directorial  Government,  the  pacifica- 

1  Ihid.,  ii.,  chap.  20,  p.  igi.  ^  Ibid.,  ii.,  chap.  11,  p.  100. 
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tion  of  the  West,  carried  out  at  its  orders  by  General 
Heche  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success,  was  com- 
plete. The  two  famous  leaders,  Stofflet  and  Charette, 
were  captured  and  executed,  while  most  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  rebellion  were  compelled  to  fly  the 
country.  ^ 

"Stofflet  and  Charette,  instigated  by  England, 
resumed  the  contest,  under  protest  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  violated  the  peace,  and  war  become  once 
more  necessary.  A  series  of  letters,  found  in  a 
baggage-waggon  of  Charette's,  proved  his  treachery 
and  that  of  Stofflet ;  the  latter  leader,  who  from 
garde-champetre  had  risen  to  be  general,  was  taken 
and  shot.  Charette  was  no  more  fortunate ;  deserted 
by  those  who  had  provoked  him  to  break  the  peace, 
repeatedly  beaten,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  war,  forced  from  position 
to  position,  wounded  in  the  head  and  in  the  hand, 
hardly  able  to  drag  himself  about,  the  first  of  the 
Vendean  generals  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  General 
Travot  and  condemned  to  death."  ^ 

"The  Directory  gave  to  General  Hoche  the  com- 
mand of  the  coast,  and  deputed  him  to  conclude  the 
Vendean  war.  Hoche  changed  the  system  of  war- 
fare adopted  by  his  predecessors.  La  Vendee  was 
disposed  to  submit.  Its  previous  occasional  victories 
had  not  led  to  the  success  of  its  cause  ;  defeat  and  ill- 
fortune  had  exposed  it  to  plunder  and  conflagration. 
The  insurgents,  irreparably  injured  by  the  disaster 
of  Savenay,  by  the  loss  of  their  principal  leader  and 
their  best  soldiers,  by  the  devastating  system  of  the 

'  Ibid.,  ii.,  chap,  ii,  p.  loi. 


STOFFLET 

(Fi'Oin  ail  engraving) 
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'infernal  columns,'  now  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Republic.  The  war 
only  depended  on  a  few  chiefs,  upon  Charette,  Stofflet, 
etc.  Hoche  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  wean  the 
masses  from  these  men  by  concessions,  and  then  to 
crush  them.  He  skilfully  separated  the  Royalist 
cause  from  the  cause  of  religion,  and  employed  the 
priests  against  the  generals,  by  showing  great  in- 
dulgence to  the  Catholic  religion.  He  had  the 
country  scoured  by  four  powerful  columns,  took 
their  cattle  from  the  inhabitants,  and  only  restored 
them  in  return  for  their  arms.  He  left  no  repose  to 
the  armed  party,  defeated  Charette  in  several  en- 
counters, pursued  him  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
and  at  last  made  him  prisoner.  Stofflet  wished  to 
raise  the  Vendean  standard  again  in  his  territory, 
but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Republicans.  These  two 
chiefs,  who  had  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection, were  present  at  its  close.  They  died 
courageously,  Stofflet  at  Angers,  Charette  at  Nantes, 
after  having  displayed  character  and  talents  worthy 
of  a  larger  theatre.  Hoche  likewise  tranquillized 
Brittany.  Morbihan  was  occupied  by  numerous 
bands  of  Chouans,  who  formed  a  formidable  associa- 
tion, the  principal  leader  of  which  was  Georges 
Cadoudal.  Without  entering  on  a  campaign,  they 
were  mastering  the  country.  Hoche  directed  all  his 
force  and  activity  against  them,  and  before  long 
had  destroyed  or  exhausted  them.  Most  of  their 
leaders  quitted  their  arms  and  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. The  Directory,  on  learning  these  fortunate 
pacifications,  formally  announced  to  both  councils, 
Q 
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on  the  28th  Messidor  (June,  1796),  that  this  civil  war 
was  definitely  terminated. "^ 

The  War  in  the  West  was  finished ;  but  the  bitter 
feelings  engendered  by  these  years  of  desperate  strife, 
by  the  fearful  sufferings  endured,  and  the  atrocious 
crimes  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Republic,  such  as  Ros- 
signol  and  Carrier,  still  rankled.  An  extract  from  an 
interesting  letter,  dated  from  Dole  in  Burgundy,  by  the 
authoress  of  the  Sketch  of  Modem  France,  affords  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  sentiments  entertained  then,  and 
for  years  to  come,  by  the  men  of  the  West : — 

"We  spent  [at  Dijon]  an  evening  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  formerly  known  to  our  travelling  com- 
panion, where  we  met  a  Commissaire  du  Gouveme- 
ment  pour  les  Vivres  de  rArmee,  with  his  wife,  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  and  both  from  La  Vendee. 
This  person  is  related  to  one  of  the  most  respectable 
Representans  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in- 
teresting in  his  manners,  speaks  well,  and  is  much 
the  gentleman.  He  gave  us  a  melancholy  detail  of 
what  had  passed  in  that  part  of  France,  dwelt  much 
on  the  horrors  and  cruelties  at  that  time  committed, 
and  said  that,  unfortunately,  both  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  eye-witnesses  to  most  of  them — that  he  was 
grieved  to  add  that  both  parties  were  equally  to 
blame — that  the  horrors  were  beyond  anything  we 
could  conceive,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  greater 
than  those  of  a  Nero  or  Caligula. 

"We  learnt  that  his  father's  possessions  in  that 
country,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  had  been  consider- 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  12, 
p.  321. 
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able  ;  but  that,  during  the  troubles,  nearly  the  whole 
had  been  pillaged  and  burnt.  His  wife's  friends  had 
shared  a  similar  fate ;  his  father,  too,  had  been 
guillotined  under  Robespierre's  tyranny — himself 
imprisoned,  and  actually  in  the  Conciergerie  ready  to 
be  led  to  execution  on  the  very  day  that  decided 
that  tyrant's  fall,  '  Nevertheless,'  continued  he,  'al- 
though I  have  reason  to  reprobate  the  Robespierrean 
despotism,  yet  I  cannot  help  accusing  the  English  in 
great  measure  as  having  been  very  instrumental  to 
the  misfortunes  of  our  country. 

"'What  do  you  mean?'  replied  our  friend  with 
eagerness.  'I  neither  mean,'  replied  he,  'to  offend 
you,  nor  rashly  to  condemn  the  English  en  gros  .  .  . 
I  am  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  a  lover  of  order,  and  an 
admirer  of  England ;  .  .  .  yet  I  repeat  that  the 
English  have  much  to  answer  for,  and  are  in  great 
part  the  cause  of  our  misery  : — 

"  First,  in  not  having  kept  their  word  to  my  un- 
fortunate countrymen  who  confided  in  them,  in  the 
different  attacks  made  by  the  latter  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty.  Secondly,  for  having 
given  confidence  and  authority  to  individuals  who, 
from  want  of  talents  and  character,  were  unworthy 
of  the  enterprises  entrusted  to  their  care.  And 
finally,  in  having  continually  instigated  us  one 
against  the  other,  without  ever  venturing  any  of 
their  own  troops.  Oh,  gracious  God ! '  said  he, 
beating  his  forehead,  and  hastily  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  'what  could  I  call  it? — but  no,' 
added  he,  recollecting  himself,  'that  cannot  be. 
Pardon  my  warmth ;  we  have  all  so  cruelly  suffered 
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by  such  horrid  manoeuvres  that  the  Vendeans  are 
now  no  longer  dupes ;  they  are  sensible  they  have 
been  deceived ;  and  I  would  by  no  means  recom- 
mend you  to  cross  that  country  at  present,  lest  some 
mishap  might  befall  you,  for  depend  on  it  they  are 
bitter  enemies  to  the  English. "^ 


Here  the  chief  blame  is  laid  on  the  English  foes  of 
France  and  their  interference ;  but  both  in  the  West 
and  throughout  the  country  districts  generally  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  and  dis- 
appointment with  the  results  of  the  Revolution  was 
widely  prevalent,  and  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
Directoire  and  the  Directorial  system  growing  more 
and  more  pronounced.  "Our  landlord,"  writes  the 
same  lady  from  the  inn  at  Montreuil,  on  the  road 
between  Calais  and  Paris,  "who  by  the  bye  was  a 
Jacobin,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment, calling  the  Directory  the  j'?we  tyrants  !  "  ^ 

*  Sketch  of  Modern  France ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  332  sqq. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  63. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

EMIGRES  AND  PRIESTS 

Amigris ;  a  common  misapprehension — Law  of  the  Maximum;  of  Sus- 
pects ;  against  J&migris — The  clergy  persecuted  and  deported — Laws 
against  priests — Toleration  of  religion  under  the  Directoire — Renewed 
severities  after  i8  Fructidor — Churches  in  France  not  so  universally 
closed  as  generally  believed  —  Calais  —  Amiens  Cathedral  —  The 
Amazons  of  Breteuil — Service  at  Saint-Sulpice. 

MUCH  misapprehension  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  emigres.  The  total  aggregate 
of  these — meaning  by  the  term  such  as 
had  actually  emigrated, — was  from  first 
to  last  by  no  means  large ;  the  number  of  names  on 
the  black  lists  of  individuals  officially  recognized  as 
emigres  was  enormous — more  numerous  several  times 
over  than  the  former.  Whence  this  discrepancy  ?  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough  ;  in  a  word,  by  no  means 
all  emigres  had  emigrated.  By  a  series  of  laws,  each 
more  drastic  than  the  last,  numberless  persons — rela- 
tives of  actual  emigres,  suspects  of  all  sorts  and  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons,  towards  the  end,  (so  loosely  were  the 
lists  kept),  practically  almost  anybody  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  respectability  or  wealth,  or  who  had  incurred 
the  envy  or  enmity  of  a  "good  patriot"  neighbour, 
persons  who  had  never  crossed  the  frontiers  of  France, 
much    less    borne    arms    in    conjunction    with    their 
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country's  enemies — were  rendered  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  attaching  to  the  dreadful  taint  of  Emigra- 
tion. 

"  The  emigration  began  in  1789,  with  consequences 
as  disastrous  to  the  Emigres  themselves  as  to  the 
country  they  abandoned.  Between  October,  1792, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  upwards  of 
three  hundred  laws  had  been  passed  relating  to  the 
emigres  themselves  and  their  relatives.  By  this  mass 
of  legislation  each  commune  was  instructed  to  frame 
lists  of  the  emigres  within  its  borders  and  to  forward 
them  to  the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  alone  had  power  to  erase  names  from  the 
lists.  For  a  time  the  lists  were  drawn  up  with  some 
care  and  published  by  the  Committee ;  but  under 
the  Terror  all  method  died  out,  and  from  early  in 
1793  to  the  end  of  the  Directory  the  lists  grew  and 
multiplied,  unexamined  and  unrevised.  Each  person 
on  these  lists  was  an  emigre;  and  as  such  he  or  she 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  loss  of  all 
civil  rights,  confiscation  of  property,  and  death 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  identification,  if  found 
on  French  soil. 

"  Nor  was  it  only  the  emigres  who  were  condemned. 
Their  relatives  were  formed  into  an  ostracized  class, 
deprived  of  civil  rights,  obliged  to  live  under  police 
supervision,  liable  to  a  number  of  special  fines  and 
taxes,  bound  to  furnish  an  account  of  whatever 
property  the  Emigre  their  relative  was  heir  to,  and  to 
hand  over  such  property  or  effect  a  compromise  with 
the  Government,  which  was  held  to  be  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  Emigres  succession. 
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"An  dmigre  is  popularly  taken  to  be  a  person, 
usually  a  member  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  had  fled 
from  France  and  taken  arms  against  his  country  or 
assisted  her  enemies  ;  in  fact  a  rebel  or  a  traitor,  and 
as  such  liable  to  punishment.  Such,  no  doubt,  was 
the  original  emigrS  against  whom  the  earlier  laws 
were  directed;  but  to  this  class  belonged  only  a 
small  fraction  of  those  inscribed  on  the  lists  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1795.  In  1799  the  army  of  Conde 
was  composed  of  1007  officers  and  5840  rank  and 
file ;  it  had  never  consisted  of  more  than  10,000 ;  to 
double  this  number  would  be  to  overstate  those  who 
had  fought  against  France  or  had  in  any  way  assisted 
foreign  powers  against  her.  But  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  lists  of  emigres  vastly  exceeded 
20,000,  and  included  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  had  never  in  their  lives  crossed  the 
frontier.  The  number  can  never  be  accurately  known. 
In  a  message  of  February  26,  1797,  the  Directory 
state  the  number  in  the  incomplete  lists  in  their 
hands  as  120,000,  of  whom  60,000  were  known  to  be 
in  France.  In  May,  1796,  Portalis  asserted  that 
more  than  100,000  fathers  of  families  who  had  never 
left  France  were  on  the  lists  of  emigres;  in  the 
same  debate  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  rela- 
tions of  emigres  liable  to  confiscation  was  30,000. 
Finally,  in  i8oo,  the  Minister  of  Police  reported  that 
the  number  still  on  the  lists  amounted  to  145,000. 
Recklessness,  wholesale  proscription,  local  and  per- 
sonal jealousy,  had  combined  to  form  this  immense 
class  of  emigres.  At  different  periods  of  the  Terror 
the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux 
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had  been  declared  emigres;  from  Nantes,  Toulon, 
Orange,  Avignon,  Strassburg,  and  many  other  places 
thousands  had  fled  to  escape  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
missions, and  these  were  emigres.  In  many  com- 
munes all  proprietors  not  actually  present  when  the 
lists  were  drawn  up  were  entered  as  emigres.  Thus 
the  great  mathematician,  Monge,  when  Minister 
of  the  Navy,  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  list  in 
the  Department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  that  a  farm  in 
that  Department  belonging  to  his  wife  had  been  put 
up  for  sale  as  national  property,  Andre  Dumont, 
speaking  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  tells  of 
a  friend,  a  zealous  Republican,  who  had  acted  as 
Mayor  of  his  native  town  for  years  without  knowing 
that  he  was  on  the  list  of  emigres  of  a  neighbouring 
commune. 

"  That  such  a  system  should  have  lasted  for  a  week 
after  a  regular  Government  had  been  established 
seems  at  first  sight  impossible ;  but  the  explanation 
is  simple.  Vast  interests  depended  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  laws  against  the  emigres.  Their  property, 
with  that  of  the  clergy  and  the  national  domains, 
formed  the  security  on  which  the  assignats  were 
issued,  and  many  thousands  of  purchasers  had  been 
found  for  their  confiscated  estates.  If  a  general 
amnesty  were  granted  and  the  emigres  were  allowed 
to  reclaim  their  lands  and  houses,  the  assignats  would 
become  waste  paper  and  the  whole  social  fabric  would 
fall  to  pieces.  ...  In  spite  of  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Constitutional  party  to  effect  at  any  rate  some 
modifications,  the  Law  remained,  and  the  power  of 
erasure   was    entrusted    to    the   Directors   and    the 
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Minister  of  Justice.  This  power  fell  practically  into 
the  hands  of  Barras  and  Merlin  of  Douai,  and  con- 
sequently none  but  those  with  a  long  purse  could 
hope  for  justice.  The  number  removed  before  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  was  about  15,000;  between  that  date 
and  the  end  of  the  Directory  very  few  names  were 
erased."^ 

♦  **♦♦* 

The  laws  passed  by  successive  Jacobin  and  Terrorist 
administrations  were  fearfully  severe,  and  bore  with 
crushing  weight — as  they  were  intended  to  do — on  all 
the  higher  and  wealthier  elements  of  society.  The 
series  of  these  oppressive  enactments  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  Law  of  the  Maximum,  which  fix- 
ing a  maximum  price  for  bread — and  by  subsequent 
amendments  for  other  articles  of  consumption  as  well — 
spelt  ruin  for  the  landed  proprietor.  The  first  of  these 
acts  dates  from  1793. 

"  The  Jacobins  now  set  to  work  to  establish  the 
first  of  their  new  measures.  The  idea  of  enforcing  a 
uniform  price,  or  maximum  as  it  was  called,  for 
bread  and  other  necessaries  was  not  a  new  one ;  it 
had  been  hinted  at  by  Saint-Just  on  November  20, 
1792,  had  been  petitioned  for  by  the  Commune  on 
April  18,  1793,  and  had  already  been  decreed  in 
principle.  A  practical  uniformity  in  the  price  of 
bread  in  Paris  had  been  established  by  the  Conseil 
executif  in  the  previous  September,  when,  to  enable 
Roland  to  keep  the  price  at  three  soiis  a  pound, 
the  Convention  had  voted  a  grant  of  20,000,000  livres. 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6j  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  S°'~3- 
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Between  that  time  and  the  following  May  the  Com- 
mune  had  spent  on  an  average  12,000  livres  a 
day  in  keeping  prices  down.  Now  on  May  3  the 
principle  was  extended,  though  still  for  corn  only,  to 
the  whole  of  France.  Each  Department  was  to  have 
its  table  of  prices,  varying  according  to  local  condi- 
tions. This  measure  was  as  much  a  weapon  of  terror 
as  a  concession  to  the  predatory  desires  of  the  ex- 
tremists, and  .  .  .  threw  all  owners  of  property, 
however  small,  into  a  state  of  anxiety."^ 
Later  in  the  same  year,  in  September,  1793,  when 
the  Terrorists  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 

"the  maximum,  which  had  already,  limited  as  its 
action  was,  plunged  the  Provinces  into  the  most 
terrible  destitution,  was  extended  to  other  commodi- 
ties besides  corn  ;  and  the  '  crime '  of  withdrawing 
such  commodities  from  sale  was  made  punishable  by 
death  and  confiscation.  All  freedom  of  agriculture 
and  trade  was  thus  destroyed,  and  the  State  assumed 
the  entire  control  of  both." 

After  the  counter-revolution  of  9  Thermidor  and  fall 
of  Robespierre  (July  27,  1794),  the  Law  of  the  Maxi- 
mum became  daily  more  unpopular,  and  was  eventually 
repeg,led  by  the  Directoire. 

"  With  the  relaxation  of  the  Terror  the  laws  which 
it  had  introduced  became  intolerable.  The  maximum 
in  particular,  often  evaded  even  in  the  height  of  the 
Terror,  now  became  more  oppressive  than  ever.    In 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  9,  "The  National  Convention  to  tlie  Fall  of  the 
Gironde,"  by  J.  R.  Moreton  Macdonald,  p.  271. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  12,  "The  Terror,"  by  J.  R.  Moreton  Macdonald, 
P-  350- 
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spite  of  an  excellent  harvest,  prices  rose  to  famine 
height,  and  the  dearness  of  fuel  in  a  winter  remark- 
able for  low  temperatures  brought  misery  little  short 
of  that  caused  by  scarcity  of  provisions.  Through- 
out the  bitter  winter  nights  great  queues  of  shivering 
citizens  huddled  in  front  of  the  bakers',  grocers',  and 
butchers'  shops  and  the  barges  where  fuel  was  sold, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  in  the  morning  a  miserable 
pittance  of  bad  bread,  a  scrap  of  meat,  or  a  log  of 
wood.  .  .  .  The  vast  body  of  public  opinion  .  .  . 
cried  out  for  the  complete  repeal  of  the  maximum."  ^ 
On  the  same  day  (September  17,  1793)  which  saw 

the  maximum,  extended  to  other  articles  of  necessary 

consumption  besides  corn, 

"the  new  regime  (of  the  Hebertists  and  Robes- 
pierrists)  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
*  Law  of  the  Suspect.'  This  infamous  law,  '  the 
procuress  of  the  guillotine,'  was  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished jurist.  Merlin  of  Douai ;  it  defined  suspects 
as  '  all  who  had  befriended  tyranny,  not  paid  taxes, 
or  who  were  not  furnished  with  Cartes  de  Civisme 
from  their  Sections.'  All  such  were  to  be  arrested 
and  could  be  tried  by  any  tribunal ;  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committees  of  the  Sections  were  to  draw  up 
lists  of  suspects  for  the  Comite  de  Surete  Generate. 
This  law  renewed  and  completed  the  tyranny  of  the 
Sections."^ 
Of  laws  specially  directed  against  the  emigres  the 

first  series  of  enactments  dated  from  November  9,  1791, 

1  Ihid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.    13,   "The  Thermidorian  Reaction,"  pp.  378, 

379- 

a  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  12,  "The  Terror, '  p.  350. 
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after  the  Assembly  had  finally  completed  its  triumphs 
over   the    reactionaries  of   Lyons  and   Avignon,   and 
exacted  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  those 
unhappy  cities. 

"Having  disposed  of  these  matters  the  Assembly 
might  have  been  expected  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
work  of  internal  legislation.  But,  with  an  absolutely 
cynical  indifference  to  the  necessity  of  such  work,  it 
turned  aside  to  decree  a  series  of  penal  measures 
against  the  emigres  and  the  pretres  non  assermentes. 
Of  these  measures  those  directed  against  the  emigres ^ 
although  they  contravened  a  provision  of  the  '  rights 
of  man,'  and  also  disregarded  the  political  amnesty 
decreed  by  the  Constituent,  had  certainly  some 
justification.  It  is  true  that  the  emigres  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  out  the  threats  of 
which  they  were  so  prodigal.  ...  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  serious  politician  can  really  have 
regarded  the  emigres  as  a  menace  to  France.  In 
number  a  paltry  4000,  their  organization  was  honey- 
combed with  intrigue,  and  they  attained  no  cohesion 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  the  same  time 
their  fulminations  were  extremely  irritating,  and 
would  probably  have  provoked  reprisals  from  any 
other  Power  similarly  situated.  The  idea  of  reprisals 
was  not  indeed  a  new  one ;  and  in  attacking  the 
Emigres  the  Legislative  was  only  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Constituent.  The  question  was 
raised  on  October  20  (1791),  and  on  November  9  a 
decree  was  passed  appointing  January  i  as  the  date 
before  which  the  emigres  must  return  to  France,  and 
condemning  to  death  all  the  Princes  and  officials  who 
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did  not  then  return,  as  well  as  all  who  '  took  part  in 

seditious  meetings.'  "^ 

In  due  course  "the  Assembly  continued  its  legisla- 
tion against  the  emigres.  On  January  i,  1792,  the 
Princes  and  Calonne  were  '  decreed  accused '  of  high 
treason,  and  on  February  9  a  decree  was  passed  con- 
fiscating all  the  property  of  the  dmigres."^ 

The  numbers  of  the  emigres,  using  the  word  in  the 
strict  sense  of  those  who  did  actually  quit  their  country 
to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Rhine  or  elsewhere,  and  on  a 
foreign  soil  plot  against  the  Republican  Government, 
were  all  along  very  restricted.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
enactment  of  the  penal  laws  against  emigration  in  1791 
the  total  was  estimated  at  4000.  The  army  of  Conde 
had  never  at  any  time  exceeded  an  effective  force  of 
10,000  officers  and  men.  It  is  certainly  not  understating 
the  grand  total  to  say  it  was  under  20,000  persons  from 
ifirst  to  last. 

By  the  time  of  the  Directoire  not  a  few  emigres  had, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  returned  to  France. 
For  some  while  now  many  ci-devant  aristocrats  had 
been  quietly  slipping  back  and  setting  to  work  to  re- 
construct as  far  as  possible  their  broken  and  dilapidated 
fortunes.  A  not  uncommon  device  was  the  production 
of  bogus  certificates  of  residence,  purporting  that  they 
had  never  quitted  the  country  at  all,  but  had  been 
living  all  the  time  at  Lyons,  Avignon,  or  some  other 
town  where,  the  authorities  being,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
anti-Revolutionary  in  their  sympathies,  it  was  not  a 

'  Ibid.,   vol.   viii.,   ch.    8,    "The   Legislative  Assembly,"   by  J.    R. 
Moreton  Macdonald,  p.  218. 
^  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  8,  p.  221. 
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difficult  matter  to  procure  these  fictitious  declarations. 
Several  such  returned  nobles  were  conspicuous  figures 
at  the  Directorial  Court  and  played  important  parts  in 
the  society  and  politics  of  the  Directoire  days. 

****** 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  clergy  again  had 
not  emigrated — at  any  rate,  voluntarily.  They  had 
been  compelled  rather  to  fly  for  their  lives  or  had  been 
forcibly  deported ;  only  a  small  remnant  remained  in 
the  country  lurking  in  hiding  and  in  constant  peril 
of  denunciation.  This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
pretres  assermentes,  priests  who  had  consented  to  take 
the  prescribed  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic  and 
constituted  the  so-called  "  National  Church."  These 
were  tolerated  and  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  under  certain  conditions  and  ignominious 
restrictions. 

"Except  for  a  small  number  of  bishops  and  pre- 
lates who  had  quitted  France  with  hostile  intentions, 
the  priests  had  not  emigrated.  They  had  been  forced 
rather  to  submit  to  expulsion  ;  they  had  been  de- 
ported. .  .  .  The  Terror,  cruel  towards  all  France, 
was  atrociously  cruel  towards  the  priests.  Those 
who  had  survived  it  were  objects  of  pity  ;  they  were 
fellow-men  and  unfortunate  ;  the  French  themselves, 
who  had  no  great  affection  for  the  priesthood, 
were  far  from  having  all  abjured  the  sentiments 
of  humanity,  and  such  as  had  remained  attached 
to  their  religion  sighed  for  the  return  of  its 
ministers. 

"  After  the  9  Thermidor,  therefore,  the  laws  passed 
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against  the  first  refractory  priests  were  graidually 
relaxed  in  severity.  The  Convention,  by  the  law 
of  3  Ventose,  decreed  that  the  exercise  of  no  religion 
should  be  interfered  with,  though  the  Republic  paid 
none,  and  the  law  had  no  special  recognition  for  the 
ministers."  1 

The  first  law  directed  against  the  priests  dates  from 
the  same  time  as  those  against  the  emigres — the  autumn 
of  1791.  The  strategical  object  of  both  these  enact- 
ments was  the  same — to  provoke  the  King's  veto,  in 
which  object  his  enemies  were  successful. 

"On    November    29   followed    a   second   decree, 
directed  this  time  at  a  still  more  vulnerable  part  of 
his  armour — at  the  non-juring  priests.     By  its  pro- 
visions all  priests  who  did  not  take  the  oath  within  a 
week  were  to  be  removed  from  their  benefices  by  the 
Directories  of  their  respective  Departments,  and  their 
stipends  to  be  confiscated  for  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  The 
Revolutionaries  had  passed  a  measure  which  was  not 
only  barbarous,  .  .  .  but  was  impolitic  also,  because  it 
ran  counter  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
of  France.     It  touched  the  King,   however,  at  his 
most    tender    point,   who  was    already  conscience- 
stricken  at  his  share  in  the  Civil  Constitution,"* 
This  "Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy"  had  been 
finally  approved  on  August  27  of  the  previous  year, 
1790.     By  it  the   Church   was   entirely  subordinated 
to  the  State,  the  number  and  limits  of  dioceses  and 
parishes  beiflg  settled,  bishops  and  priests  appointed, 

^  Thibaudeau,  MSmoires,  ii, — "Directoire,"  ch.  12,  p.  106. 
^  Cambridge  Modem  History,   vol.   viii.,   ch.   8,    "The   Legislative 
Assembly,"  by  J.  R.  Moreton  Macdonald,  p.  219. 
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and  salaries  fixed  and  paid  by  the  Government.    It  was 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  feelings  and  traditions  of  all 
orthodox  Roman  Catholics,  and  necessarily  shocked 
the  consciences  of  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen. 

Such  of  the  clergy  as  were  willing  to  accept  these 
conditions,  and  to  take  an  oath  binding  them  to  acquies- 
cence in  the  Civil  Constitution  and  declaring  their 
fidelity  to  the  State,  were  permitted  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  but  only  a  small  minority  was  ready  to  con- 
descend  to  this  step.  These  formed  the  so-called 
"National  Church,"  which  continued  in  existence 
throughout  the  Republican  and  Directorial  period,  but 
entirely  failed  to  secure  the  allegiance  or  earn  the 
respect  of  good  Catholics.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
the  Queen  in  her  last  hours  refused  to  confess  to  a 
"National"  priest,  and  rejected  his  proffered  consola- 
tions even  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy  showed  themselves  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  suffered  accordingly.  The  persecution  which 
followed  drove  most  of  them  from  France ;  of  those  who 
remained  no  exact  statistics  are  attainable.  It  is  known 
only  that  forty-one  of  the  bishops  were  dead,  and  that 
eleven  who  had  lived  concealed  in  France  during  the 
Terror  were  alive  in  November,  1795. 

****** 

After  9  Thermidor,  and  under  the  Directoire,  came  a 
period  of  milder  measures  and  comparative  toleration 
for  religion  and  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  though  this 
better  state  of  things  came  to  an  abrupt  termination 
with  the  revolution  of  18  Fructidor  (Sept.  4,  1797), 
after  which  date  the  clergy  were  again  subjected  to 
atrocious  persecution. 
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"  During  the  Thermidorian  reaction,  laws  were 
passed  in  September,  1794,  and  in  May,  1795,  grant- 
ing, on  paper  at  least,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
restoring  to  the  use  of  any  form  of  religious 
observance  desired  by  the  people  such  churches  as 
had  not  been  appropriated  to  State  purposes  or  sold 
to  private  purchasers.  By  twos  and  threes  the  clergy 
had  been  returning  from  abroad  or  had  been  creep- 
ing from  their  hiding-places,  and  were  now  often 
officiating  in  their  former  parishes.  A  statement  in 
the  Annates  de  la  Religion  in  July,  1797,  estimates 
that  public  services  were  then  being  held  in  31,214 
communes  in  the  country,  while  forty-one  churches 
were  open  and  crowded  with  worshippers  in  Paris. 

"  Under  the  government  of  the  Directory  the 
legal  position  of  a  priest  who  had  not  taken  the 
'civic  oath'  of  1791  was  as  follows.  Article  354  of 
the  Constitution  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  pre- 
vented from  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  his  choice. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Law  of  October  25,  1795, 
ordered  that  the  laws  against  priests  transported  or 
liable  to  transportation  (that  is  to  say,  every  member 
of  the  orthodox  clergy)  should  be  immediately  put  in 
force ;  meaning  simply  that  every  priest  who  had 
returned  to  France  was  liable  to  be  executed  on 
identification,  and  every  priest  who  had  remained  in 
France  to  be  transported  for  life.  The  orthodox 
Roman  Church  was  the  form  of  religion  desired  by 
nine  out  often  Christians  in  France  ;  yet,  while  by  the 
Constitution  these  were  free  to  adopt  its  services,  the 
priest  who  ministered  to  them  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  a  'wolf's-head.'    After  the  coup  d^etat  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1797,  every  priest  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  in  daily  peril ;  before  that  period  the  law 
remained  nearly  a  dead  letter,  only  twenty  priests 
losing  their  lives.  But  for  this  clemency  the  Direc- 
tory  were  not  to  blame  ;  in  one  of  their  first  circulars 
they  urged  their  commissaries  to  'wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  priests ;  not  to  give  them  a  moment 
of  ease;  never  to  lose  sight  of  these  instruments  of 
murder,  royalism,  and  anarchy.'  In  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  the  Constitutionalists  made  repeated  efforts  to 
repeal  the  La:w  of  October  25,  but  until  the  elections 
of  1797  they  had  not  a  sufficient  majority  to  effect 
this ;  the  clergy  were,  however,  defended  in  both 
Chambers  by  such  men  as  Thibaudeau,  Lanjuinais, 
Portalis,  Barbe-Marbois,  Boissy-d'Anglas,  and  many 
others.  Few  of  these  were  Christians  in  belief  or 
sympathy,  but  they  could  understand  the  folly  of 
intellectual  persecution  and  the  object-lesson  given 
by  Hoche,  who  was  pacifying  the  Vendee  as  much 
by  treating  the  clergy  with  common  justice  as  by 
force  of  arms. 

"The  remnant  of  the  Constitutional  Church,  since 
the  complete  severance  of  Church  and  State,  known 
as  the  '  National  Church, '  formed  the  only  other 
considerable  religious  body  in  France.  Of  the 
eighty-two  'constitutional'  Bishops  elected  in  1791, 
forty  still  remained  in  some  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions ;  of  the  remainder  eight  had  been  guillotined, 
thirteen  had  died  natural  deaths,  and  twenty-one  had 
abandoned  their  Orders ;  of  the  clergy  a  large  pro- 
portion had  married,  secularized  themselves,  or 
rejoined  the  orthodox  Roman  Church.  a 
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i  "On  this  body,  which  had  little  ground  for  desir- 
ing a  change  of  government,  the  Directors  shed  a 
cold  and  lack-lustre  patronage.  They  allowed  its 
clergy  to  share  with  the  Theophilanthropists  the  use 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  even  to  hold  a  National  Council. 
But  the  Constitutional  Church  had  little  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  people  ;  its  churches  and  its  coffers  were 
empty ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
1  Bishop  Gregoire,  one  of  the  most  courageous,  in- 
teresting, and  paradoxical  characters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  would  hardly  have  remained  in  existence 
until  the  close  of  the  century,  "1 

"Early  in  1797  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  religious  freedom,  and  a 
further  measure  of  toleration  sanctioned  by  a  law 
passed  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations.  But 
this  liberal  enactment  was  repealed  almost  im- 
mediately, and  after  the  18  Fructidor  and  the  changes 
then  effected  in  the  personnel  of  the  Directoire,  the 
unfortunate  clergy  suffered  more  grievously  than  ever. 
In  June  (1797)  Camille  Jordan  made  his  celebrated 
report  which,  with  some  modifications,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  law  by  which  such  communes  as  desired 
the  services  of  a  priest  were  declared  at  liberty  to 
choose  one,  and  the  priest  thus  chosen  was,  after 
making  a  declaration  of  submission  to  the  Republic, 
to  be  secured  from  legal  prosecution  ;  churches  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  could  be  appropriated  to  pub- 
lic worship  :  but  no  ecclesiastic  might  wear  a  distinc- 
tive  costume,  no    religious  ceremonies  might  take 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,   ch.   i6,    "The  Directory,"  by  G.   K.   Fortescue, 
pp.  soo,  501. 
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place    outside   the    churches,  and    no  endowments 

might  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  religious  body. 

This  law  was  repealed  immediately  after    the  coup 

d'etat  oi  September  (Fructidor),  1797."^ 

Among   the   deportis,   the   political    prisoners   who 

were    shipped    beyond    seas    after   that    event,  were 

included   a  number  of   priests ;    while   a   little   later 

"  eight  thousand  clergy  were  condemned  by  orders  in 

blank,  issued  after  the  rising  against  the  conscription 

in  1798,  though  the  majority  escaped,  being  befriended 

by  the  entire  population." 

****** 

The  property  of  the  Church  had  been  confiscated 
long  before  this,  the  spoliation  beginning  indeed  as  early 
as  the  famous  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
August  4  and  5,  1789,  when  feudal  rights  of  all  sorts 
were  suppressed.  These  of  course  included  in  many 
cases  rights  and  emoluments  attaching  to  prelates  and 
monasteries  no  less  than  to  lay  seigneurs.  Tithes  were 
abolished  without  compensation,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate probably  to  the  immense  sum  of  ;£'3,oao,ooo 
sterling  a  year.  On  October  10  of  the  same  year 
Talleyrand  proposed  that  the  nation  should  appropriate 
the  Church  lands  and  sell  them  to  pay  its  debts,  and 
extricate  it  from  the  ever  -  increasing  financial  em- 
barrassments, while  Mirabeau  moved  the  Assembly  to 
declare  that  these  lands  belonged  of  right  to  the  people, 
subject  to  the  duty  of  making  a  provision  for  the 
clergy.     The    law    embodying    these    proposals   was 

1  Ibid,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "  The  Directory,"  by  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
P-  507- 
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decreed  on  November  10  (1789),  and  bya  law  of  Decem- 
ber 19  a  sale  of  lands  was  actually  ordered. 

These  laws  were  voted  by  the  National  Assembly 
sitting  in  the  then  existing  (the  building  was  sacked 
and  ruined  by  the  Revolutionists  of  1830,  and  finally 
disappeared  in  1831)  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Paris. 

"Strange  irony  of  History  !  It  is  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
itself,  that  the  National  Assembly,  convened  there 
after  the  days  of  October,  declared  the  possessions  of 
the  clergy  National  property."^ 

****** 

Another  misapprehension — or  shall  we  say  misrepre- 
sentation— was,  and  is  to  this  day,  widely  prevalent. 
Just  as  it  was  very  generally  supposed  and  roundly 
asserted,  above  all  in  England,  that  agriculture  was  at 
the  lowest  possible  ebb  in  France  and  the  country  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert  as  the  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, whereas  it  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter 
how  far  such  statements  were  from  the  truth,  so  Re- 
ligion was  believed  to  be  utterly  rooted  up  and  abolished, 
every  church  in  the  land  desecrated,  and  all  Christian 
worship  everywhere  discontinued. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  so  universally  the  case  as 
most  people  imagined.  It  had  of  course  been  the  rule 
in  most  parts  of  France,  but  there  had  from  the  first 
been  exceptions  in  exceptional  districts.  Moreover, 
by  the  time  of  the  Directoire,  to  which  date  the  Sketch 

1  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Sociitd  frangaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  i,  p.  10. 
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of  Modern  France  (1796,  1797)  belongs,  many  churches 
in  many  places  had  been  reopened  and  services  re- 
sumed. This  will  be  made  abundantly  clear  by  a 
few  extracts  from  the  series  of  letters  describing  the 
authoress's  journey  from  Calais  by  way  of  Amiens  to 

Paris  and  her  stay  in  the  capital. 

"  Calais,  1796. 

"The  church  of  Notre  Dame  has  undergone 
various  changes  :  a  part  that  had  been  partitioned 
off,  to  serve  as  a  Temple  of  Reason,  is  now  used  only 
as  a  repository  or  depot  for  the  army ;  whilst  in  the 
other  part,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, mass  is  regularly  said  as  heretofore,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  service  is  performed  by 
priests  assermentes,  or  such  as  have  taken  the  oath 
required  by  the  new  regulations.  This  edifice  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  much  defaced  as  might  be  expected, 
many  of  the  windows  having  been  repaired,  etc.  ; 
but  alas !  the  saints,  or  at  least  the  few  that  have 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  are  decorated 
with  the  three-coloured  flag,  and  the  word  Equality: 
in  capital  letters."^ 

At  the  same  time  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
crisis  through  which  the  Church  and  her  ministers  had 
passed  and  the  havoc  and  spoliation  committed. 

"  MoNTREUiL,  1796. 
"The    market   we    found    thronged;    ...    but 
what  astonished  us  most  was  the  selling  publicly, 
and  at  all  the  brokers,  the  sacerdotal  dresses  of  the 
ci-devant  priests  and  monks." 

^  Sketch  of  Modem  France  ;  by  a  Lady,  (1798),  pp.  22,  23. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Again,  at  Amiens  the  cathedral  is  found  repaired  and 

reopened  and  the  services  resumed  with    the    same 

magnificence  as  ever. 

"Amiens,  1796. 

"...  They  told  us  that  'owing  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  and  gifts  of  the  inhabitants  .  .  .  the 
church  is  not  only  kept  as  you  see  it,  but  our  priests 
are  likewise  amply  paid,  and  our  ceremonies  per- 
formed on  plate  as  was  heretofore  customary.' "  ^ 
Even  convents,  it  seems,  were  tolerated  in  some  cases, 
under  an  altered  name  and  under  certain  conditions. 
"  Here  (at  Clermont,  between  Beauvais  and  Com- 
piegne)  were  likewise  some  female  convents  before 
the  revolution,  which  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
under  the  following  restrictions  :  They  are  to  inhabit 
the  same  houses,  but  not  to  follow  the  institutions  of 
their  order ;  they  appear  like  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  take  boarders  ;  so  that  they  are  known  under  the 
title  of  pensions."  ^ 

At  Breteuil,  a  small  town  on  the  high  road  between 
Amiens  and  Beauvais,  a  remarkable  story  greeted  our 
travellers'  ears,  showing  how  the  inhabitants  of  country 
places  sometimes  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
defended  their  rights  against  Revolutionary  violence  by 
corresponding  violence.  Such  incidents  were  com- 
moner in  Brittany,  La  Vendee,  and  the  South  of  France 

than  as  here  in  the  North. 

"Amiens,  1796. 

"The  females  of  Breteuil,    .    .    .  exasperated  at 

seeing  their  church  allotted  for  other  purposes  than 

those  of  religion,  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  what 

'  Ibid.,  p.  94.  °  Ihid.,  p.  113. 
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is  still  more  dear,  the  consolation  of  confession, 
sallied  forth  one  fine  morning,  completely  armed  with 
female  "weapons,  such  as  spits,  brooms,  sticks,  brick- 
bats, etc.,  and  thus  proceeded  in  mass  to  the  principal 
church  door,  which  they  at  once  assailed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  found  it  yield  to  their  violence. — In  they 
rushed  ;  and,  without  further  ceremony,  turned  out 
those  who  were  in  it,  whom  we  were  told  wefe  some  of 
the  Municipality,  and  who,  anxious  to  escape  with 
whole  bones,  filed  off  in  every  direction,  leaving  the 
field  of  battle  in  complete  possession  of  these  religious 
viragos  ;  who  also  fearing  a  surprise,  began,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  demolish  the  busts  of  Marat, 
Lepelletier,  and  others,  whom  they  replaced  with  the 
remains  of  their  saints,  which  were  ad  remotum,  in  a 
most  mutilated  state,  heaped  one  on  the  other,  and 
consigned  ever  since  the  reign  of  terror  to  a  small 
chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  church. — This  done, 
a  council  was  then  held,  the  determination  of  which 
was,  that  a  corps  de  reserve  should  remain  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  rest,  with  true 
Amazonian  courage,  were  despatched  in  quest  of 
three  priests,  who  were  concealed  in  the  apartment 
of  one  of  these  devotees,  who  soon  after  triumphantly 
returned  with  them,  amidst  a  few  lighted  torches, 
which  they  placed  on  the  altar,  and  then,  not  only 
obliged  the  priests  to  say  mass  after  the  prescribed 
hour,  but  to  chant  a  Te  Deum  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
their  success.  .  .  .  There  had  not  been  the  least 
notice  taken  of  the  matter,  and  the  priests  had 
quietly  continued  reinstated."^ 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  97-99. 
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In  the  Capital  itself,  though  Notre  Dame  still  re- 
mained closed,  over  thirty  parish  churches  were  in  full 
activity,  including  the  "  Cathedral "  of  the  Rive  Gauche, 
the  vast  church  of  Saint  Sulpice. 

"Paris,  November,  1796. 

"As  we  entered  St.  Sulpice,  mass  was  performing 
to  a  numerous,  and  apparently  devout,  congrega- 
tion. .  .  .  We  observed  that  the  different  chapels 
situated  in  the  aisles  .  .  .  had  been  despoiled  of  all 
their  valuables.  The  altar-piece,  however,  remains 
untouched. 

"  Nor  is  this  the  only  church  where  service  is 
regularly  performed.  Religion  is  not  here,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  have  reported,  altogether 
set  aside.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  churches  re- 
established in  this  metropolis,  besides  many  private 
oratories  (as  they  are  called)  where  service  is  per- 
formed by  priests  assennentis,  that  is,  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  oath.  It  is  conceived  in  the  following 
terms  : — '  Je  reconnois  que  I'Universalite  de  Citoyens 
Fran9ais  est  le  Souverain  ;  et  je  promets  soumission 
et  obeissance  a  la  Republique ' — (*  I  acknowledge 
that  the  Universality  of  French  Citizens  is  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  I  promise  submission  and  obedience 
to  the  Republic  ')•  Numbers,  we  were  assured,  had 
taken  this  oath,  and  were  now,  in  consequence,  in  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  clerical  functions."  ^ 

'  Ibid,,  pp.  147,  148. 
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BABEUF   AND   BABOUVISME 

"Gracchus"  Babeuf — His  doctrines — Bahowvisme  anticipates  many 
ideas  of  the  modern  Socialists — The  "  Analyse  " — Chanson  Nouvelle 
— Aims  and  objects  of  the  conspirators  summed  up. 

NOT  the  least  curious  and  not  the  least  for- 
midable incident  of  the  Directorial  period 
was  the  famous — or  shall  we  say  infamous?— 
Babeuf  Conspiracy,  which  came  to  a  head 
in  May,  1796.  The  importance  of  this  event  has  often 
been  underrated ;  historians,  realizing  the  essential 
folly  and  weakness  of  character  of  poor  "Gracchus" 
Babeuf,  have  felt  unwilling  to  take  quite  au  serieux 
the  wild  projects  that  originated  in  his  rather  crack- 
brained  head,  or  to  attach  adequate  weight  to  the  immi- 
nent peril  which  the  body  politic  then  escaped  by  so 
narrow  a  margin.  But  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  the 
Government  and  established  Constitution  of  the 
country,  which,  shaken  by  so  many  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen changes  and  disastrous  chances,  had  only  just 
secured  some  reasonable  degree  of  stability  under  the 
five  Directors  and  the  two  Councils,  of  Ancients  and  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  ran  the  very  gravest  peril  of  being 
involved  afresh  in  confusion  and  anarchy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sedition  hatched  in  the  Societe  du  Pan- 
theon, and  the  reckless  schemes   of   revolution,  both 
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political  and  social,  concocted  by  Babeuf  and  his 
confederates. 

Things  were  veritably  "on  the  razor's  edge";  and 
it  was  nothing  whatever  but  the  determined  action  of 
the  authorities,  above  all  of  Carnot  and  Barras,  follow- 
ing instantly  on  the  betrayal  of  the  plot  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  by  the  informer  Grisel,  that  saved  France 
from  another  sanguinary  emeute — quite  possibly  from 
another  revolution  and  change  of  government,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  proscriptions,  executions 
and  massacres. 

What  the  new  Government  would  have  been  may  be 
judged  both  from  the  general  character  and  aspirations 
of  Babeuf  and  his  heterogeneous  associates  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  Babouvist  doctrines  as  set  forth  in 
the  "Analyse,"  the  "  Manifeste  des  Egaux,"  and  other 
documents  issued  by  the  Comite  insurrecteur.  It  could 
have  been  nothing  but  anarchical,  an  anticipation  at 
once  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  the  "Commune" 
of  1871,  and  of  such  social  rearrangements  as  the  most 
violent  and  fanatical  section  of  the  physical  -  force 
Socialists  of  to-day  would  like  to  see  brought  about. 

Indeed,  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Babeuf  and 
his  associates  is  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they — or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  he,  none  of  the  rest  seem 
to  have  contributed  much — anticipated  many  of  the 
peculiar  dogmas,  and  even  some  of  the  fanciful  con- 
ceits, of  latter-day  Socialism.  In  this  respect  Babeuf 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  majority  of  the  thinkers 
and  theorists,  no  less  than  of  the  men  of  action  and 
politicians,  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  whose  aims 
were    essentially  political  rather  than   directly  social, 
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who  expected  to  see  social  ameliorations  follow  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  political  reforms.  Again, 
it  is  noteworthy  how  he  revived — unconsciously  of 
course,  for  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  a  knowledge 
of  English  political  and  religious  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — sundry  of  the  strange  notions  of  cer- 
tain sectaries  and  fanatics  of  Commonwealth  times. 
One  example  must  suffice  :  Babeuf  insisted  that  in  the 
ideal  State  he  wished  to  see  established,  France  was 
no  longer  to  be  called  France,  but  Gaul,  Franks, 
Northmen  and  all  incomers  having  been  mere  invaders 
and  supplanters  of  the  original  and  legitimate  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land.  Similarly,  the  ' '  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  "  in  our  own  country,  both  before  and  after  the 
Restoration,  taught  that  England  should  be  called 
Britain,  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans  being  all  unjust 
usurpers  of  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  Britons. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

"The  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  Gracchus  Babeuf, 
had  scarce  any  other  title  to  authority  beyond  show- 
ing himself  the  most  violent  and  most  unreasonable. 
A  man  of  limited  capacities,  whose  past  was  not  free 
from  reproach,  yet  sincere  in  his  mental  divagations 
and  victim  of  his  own  consummate  vanity,  he  lacked 
solidity  and  common  sense.  He  professed  himself, 
and  doubtless  thought  himself  justified  in  so  doing, 
the  disciple  of  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just,  whom  he 
must  have  very  imperfectly  studied ;  the  mistake  of 
referring  to  them  his  communistic  theories  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  .  .  . 

"  In  fact  the  whole  affair  abounds  in  contradictions. 
Babeuf,  who  invokes  Robespierre,  had  once  anathe- 
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^  matized  him  under  the  names  of  Emperor  Maximilian, 
Maximilian  the  Cruel,  and  had  noisily  acclaimed  his 
downfall.  Again,  how  could  the  atheist  Sylvain 
Marechal,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  sect,  pass 
for  a  disciple  of  the  man  who  had  decreed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  "  ^ 

A  crack-brained  enthusiast,  a  wild,  dangerous  fanatic, 
a  fierce  revolutionary  and  reformer,  savagely  discon- 
tented with  things  as  they  are,  and  resolved  at  any  cost  to 
see  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  set  up,  at  once  an 
able  schemer  of  sedition,  and  an  impracticable  visionary 
and  dreamer — such  was  ' '  Gracchus  "  Babeuf,  The  child 
of  a  father,  once  prosperous  under  the  ancien  r^gim,e, 
but  afterwards  ruined  and  desperate,  a  sickly,  stunted 
boy,  a  domestic  in  the  service  of  a  nobleman,  later  an 
employe  of  Government  in  a  provincial  town,  early 
bitten  by  the  Revolutionary  fever,  then  in  Paris 
editor  of  a  newspaper  of  extreme  democratic  views, 
alternately  favoured  and  persecuted  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations— he  was  the  very  stuff  the  fiercest,  the 
most  acrid  type  of  Revolutionist  is  made  of ! 

But  to  come  to  definite  facts, — perhaps  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  begin  with  a  sketch  of  Babeuf's  life,  and  then 
proceed  to  a  brief  exposition — mainly  from  his  own 
"Analyse"  and  other  documents — of  his  theories  and 
ideals.  Then  to  follow  in  the  succeeding  chapter  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Conspiracy  itself,  of  the  Pantheon 
meetings  and  their  dispersal  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  the  prompt  action  of  the  Directorial  authorities, 
and  the  arrest,  trial,  and  death  of  the  ringleaders. 
****** 
'  Mimoires  sur  Camot ;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  vii.  (pp.  39,  40, 
41). 
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Frangois-Noel  ("Gracchus")  Babeuf  was  born  in 
1760  at  Saint-Quentin,  a  small  town  in  Picardy.^  His 
father,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  Calvinist  connections 
and  sympathies  by  birth  and  early  associations,  had  been 
a  man  of  some  distinction,  at  one  time  a  major  in  the 
Austrian  service  under  Maria  Theresa,  and  apparently* 
though  this  is  doubtful,  for  a  time  tutor  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Austrian  Imperial  family.  In  later  life, 
however,  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  was  living  in 
extreme  poverty  at  Saint-Quentin,  where  at  the  age  of 
sixty  he  married  a  young  wife  and  had  a  swarm  of 
children,  of  whom  "Gracchus"  was  the  eldest.  He 
seems  to  have  struggled  hard  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  to  find  bread  for  the  ever-increasing 
household,  his  only  relaxation  being,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  to  walk  the  town  before  his  admiring  fellow- 
citizens'  eyes  dressed  in  his  old  uniform  and  girt  with 
his  great  sword.  The  boy  received  the  name  of  Noel 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  on  Christmas 
night  "dans  une  cabane,"  he  tells  us  himself,  "apeu 
pr^s  k  la  meme  heure  que  le  Redempteur"  (in  a  poor  hut 
and  almost  at  the  same  hour  as  the  Redeemer).  Such 
was  the  destitution  of  the  home  that  his  mother  found 
herself  on  this  occasion  without  fire  or  any  other 
necessaries ;  she  was  delivered  alone  and  unhelped, 
even  by  her  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood,  all  these 
being  absent  at  the  Christmas  services. 

A  feeble,  weakly  child,  he  declares  in  the  account  he 
has  left  of  his  early  years  and  youthful  hardships,  that 
an  old  worm-eaten  bread-box  had  to  supply  the  place 

1  The  main  authority  for  the  life  of  Babeuf  is  Victor  Adville,  Histoin 
de  Gracchus  Babeuf  et  du  Babouvisme,  Paris,  1884. 
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of  a  cradle,  and  that  his  stature  was  permanently 
stunted  by  its  meagre  proportions.  Be  this  as  it  may 
—and  his  story  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  every- 
thing being  coloured  by  the  colossal  vanity  of  the 
narrator — his  early  years  were  undoubtedly  one  long 
miserable  struggle  against  poverty.  He  never  went  to 
school,  but  says  he  taught  himself  to  read  from  stray 
leaves  picked  up  in  the  street.  He  was  as  good  as 
a  special  providence  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
(again  it  is  only  his  own  statements  we  have  to  rely 
upon),  and  slaved  night  and  day  to  help  support  and 
educate  them. 

His  father  died  between  1780  and  1782,  about  which 
time  or  a  little  before  the  son  had  secured  employment 
(it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  capacity,  but  apparently 
as  a  sort  of  humble  factotum  and  estate  steward)  in 
the  household  of  the  Comte  de  Bracquemont,  at  the 
Chateau  of  Damery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint- 
Quentin.  In  1782  he  married  the  Comtesse's  _/?//«  de 
chambre.  He  learnt  land-surveying  and  became  an 
adept  in  the  art.  Subsequently  he  obtained  the  respect- 
able and  not  unimportant  local  office  of  Commissaire  a 
Terrier  (Registrar  of  feudal  and  other  dues  payable  on 
lands)  at  Roye. 

Here  it  was,  he  says  himself,  that  he  came  to  hate 
feudalism  and  everything  implied  by  the  name  from  his 
study  of  feudal  exactions  and  iniquities  as  revealed 
in  the  archives  preserved  in  his  department. 

Between  1789  and  1792  he  fully  adopts  revolutionary 
principles.  In  the  first-named  year  he  was  in  Paris 
and  played  a  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  In 
1792  he  took   up    his   residence   permanently  in   the 
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capital,  where  he  published  his  Cadastre  perpetuel,—z.n 
ingenious  scheme  for  an  improved  survey  and  registra- 
tion of  all  lands  throughout  the  country— and  founded 
a  newspaper,  Le  Journal  de  la  Confederation,  advocating 
advanced  Republican  opinions.  He  is  continually  in 
trouble  with  successive  Governments — National  Assem- 
bly, Constituent  Assembly,  Convention,  Committee 
of  Public  Safety — and  is  arrested  and  released  over 
and  over  again. 

So  it  goes  on.  Between  the  beginning  of  1793  and 
March,  1795,  he  founds  the  Journal  de  la  Liberie  de 
la  Presse,  afterwards  under  a  new  name,  the  notori- 
ous Tribun  du  Peuple.  He  is  a  violent  opponent  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Septembriseurs,  and  after  the 
latter's  fall  on  9  Thermidor,  begins  to  write  with  equal 
bitterness  against  the  Directorial  government.  Arrested 
once  more  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  is  confined  in  the 
prison  at  Arras. 

In  March,  1795,  Babeuf  is  released,  and  returning  to 
Paris  resumes  the  publication  of  the  Tribun  du  Peuple, 
which  grows  more  and  more  rabid  in  tone.  He  now 
definitely  formulates  his  socialistic  doctrines,  declaring 
himself  the  inveterate  opponent  of  the  "Republic 
of  the  Rich,"  claiming  "real  equality"  and  "common 
happiness"  for  the  people.  "  Les  fripons  seuls  craig- 
nent  la  lumiere"  ("Only  scamps  fear  the  light")  is  a 
favourite  dictum,  which  he  refers  at  once  to  St. 
Matthew  and  to  Camille  Desmoulins.  Everything,  he 
complains — bread,  meat,  butter — everything  is  exorbi- 
tantly dear ;  we  were  actually  better  off  under  a  king.  He 
is  for  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1793, — but 
carried  further.     "The  French  people  want  a  popular 
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constitution,  not  a  galimatias  (rigmarole)  of  meta- 
physics"— ^this  last  a  hit  at  Sieyes  and  his  paper 
constitutions.  It  was  roundly  proclaimed  in  the  Mani- 
feste  des  Agaux:  "Perish,  if  need  be,  all  the  arts, 
provided  we  are  left  real  Equality!"  "  Le  but  de  la 
societe  est  le  bonheur  commun"  ("The  end  and  aim 
of  Society  is  the  common  happiness  of  all")  may  be 
taken  as  the  watchword  of  the  party. 

From  March,  1795,  when  the  Societe  du  Pantheon  was 
founded,  the  history  of  the  actual  Conspiracy  may  be 
said  to  date.  This  necessarily  involves  the  facts  of  the 
brief  but  all-important  remainder  of  Babeuf's  career, 
and  is  given  in  fuller  detail  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
which  carries  down  the  story  to  the  end — the  betrayal 
and  dispersal  of  the  conspirators,  their  trial  at  Vendome, 
and  the  death  of  Darthe  and  Babeuf. 

****** 

Now  what  were,  in  brief,  the  peculiar  doctrines,  the 
special  tenets,  the  particular  panaceas  for  the  political 
and  above  all  the  social  evils  he  was  so  keenly  and  in- 
dignantly conscious  of,  proposed  by  Babeuf?  This  we 
shall  learn  best  from  the  Analyse  de  la  Doctrine  de 
Babeuf,  published  and  distributed  a  profusion  by 
the  Comite  Insurrecteur  in  1796.  At  his  trial  he  dis- 
claimed the  authorship  of  this  document,  but  accepted 
its  terms  as  fairly  and  fully  embodying  his  teaching. 
It  contains  twelve  formal  declarations  of  opinion,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

ANALYSIS   OF  TEACHING   OF  BABEUF 
I.  Nature  has  given  every  man  an  equal  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  goods  and  advantages. 
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2.  The  aim  and  end  of  society  is  to  defend  this 
equality,  often  assailed  by  the  strong  and  the  iniquitous 
in  the  state  of  nature,  and  to  increase,  by  the  united 
action  of  all,  the  common  enjoyments. 

3.  Nature  has  imposed  on  each  individual  the  obliga- 
tion to  work ;  no  man  can,  without  crime,  avoid  this 
work. 

4.  Works  and  enjoyments  should  be  in  common. 

5.  It  is  cruel  oppression  when  one  is  exhausted  with 
work  and  lacks  everything,  while  another  wallows  in 
abundance  without  doing  anything. 

6.  No  man  can,  without  crime,  appropriate  to  his 
exclusive  use  the  goods  of  the  earth,  or  of  human 
industry. 

7.  In  a  true  society  there  should  be  neither  rich  nor 
poor. 

8.  The  rich  who  will  not  renounce  their  superfluous 
wealth  in  favour  of  the  indigent  are  enemies  of  the 
people. 

9.  No  one  can,  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  means, 
deprive  another  of  the  instruction  necessary  for  his 
happiness  ;  instruction  ought  to  be  common  to  all. 

10.  The  aim  and  end  of  revolution  is  to  destroy  in- 
equality and  re-establish  the  common  happiness. 

11.  The  revolution  is  not  finished,  because  the  rich 
absorb  all  the  goods  and  advantages,  and  command 
exclusively,  while  the  poor  work  like  veritable  slaves, 
languishing  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  are 
nothing  in  the  State. 

12.  The  Constitution  of  1793  is  the  true  law  of  the 
French,  because  the  People  has  solemnly  accepted  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  social  evils  and  social  amelio- 
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rations  occupy  the  forefront  in  this  "  Declaration  of 
Rights"  of  the  Poor.  By  much  brooding  on  the 
unhappy  conditions  under  which  the  lowly  and  obscure 
live— the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  as  the  Socialist  would, 
and  does  put  it — Babeuf  s  mind  has  grown  bitter  and 
indignant.  He,  and  how  many  others  with  him,  have 
been  sorely  disappointed.  King,  nobles,  feudalism, 
clericalism,  unjust  taxation,  privilege  of  every  sort  have 
been  abolished,  a  hundred  political  reforms  have  been 
secured,  after  what  stress  and  struggle,  suffering,  and 
self-sacrifice !  But  the  people  is  as  wretched  as  ever. 
A  few  men,  politicians,  contractors,  stock-jobbers 
(agioteurs),  among  them  members  of  the  Government 
and  ci-devant  aristocrats  like  Barras,  make  colossal 
fortunes,  and  flaunt  an  extravagant  luxury  in  the  face 
of  the  general  misery  ;  but  France  as  a  whole,  and  the 
capital  above  all,  is  plunged  in  a  dire  distress  un- 
paralleled even  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Monarchy. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and  Babeuf  s  fierce  dis- 
content evolves  the  same  desperate  remedies  for  social 
inequality  as  appeal  to  the  red-hot  Socialist  of  to-day. 
Who  shall  blame  either?  pity  is  surely  the  saner 
attitude  of  mind,  and  a  disinterested,  dispassionate, 
unprejudiced  effort  to  understand  their  point  of  view  and 
to  devise,  if  not  a  complete  remedy,  at  least  some 
palliative  for  their  unhappy  condition. 

Babeufs  own  proposals  are  drastic.  The  French 
people  is  to  be  absolute  proprietor  of  all  land ;  individual 
labour,  as  a  public  function,  is  to  be  regulated  by  law  ; 
the  sum  of  labour  to  be  the  same  for  all  citizens, 
repugnant  and  repulsive  tasks  to  be  taken  in  turn. 

What  ts  Government?     Merely  an  administrative 
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machine  for    equalizing    production    and    regulating 
trade  and  commerce  ;  as  also  for  the  repartition  in  equal 
shares  of  all  products  of  industry,  collected  to  that  end 
in  public  storehouses.  < 

Only  useful  sciences  are  to  be  studied.  No  pre- 
eminence whatever  of  individuals  in  learning,  genius, 
or  even  virtue  to  be  permitted.  An  absolute  equality 
of  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  be  secured. 

These  last  demands  again  form  another  curious  an- 
ticipation—of Auguste  Comte  and  Positivist  teachings. 
'*The  religion  of  Auguste  Comte  was  inspired  by 
love ;  yet  it  is  gloomy  and  tyrannical.  In  it  every 
act  of  life  and  thought  is  strictly  regulated.  It 
confines  existence  within  a  geometrical  figure.  All 
curiosity  of  mind  is  sternly  reprobated.  It  tolerates 
only  the  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  entirely 
subordinates  intellect  to  sentiment.  It  is  noteworthy, 
this  !  From  the  very  fact  of  the  doctrine  being  based 
on  science,  it  assumes  science  to  be  definitely  con- 
stituted, and  far  from  encouraging  the  further  prose- 
cution of  researches,  it  actually  disapproves  and 
censures  any  that  have  not  for  their  object  the  direct 
advantage  of  mankind.  ...  To  banish  caprice  and 
curiosity,  what  ruthless  cruelty !  .  .  .  What  makes 
Positivism  so  bitter  and  disheartening  is  the  severity 
with  which  it  bars  the  useless  sciences.  .  .  .  Auguste 
Comte,  who  taught  astronomy  for  twenty  years,  was 
for  confining  the  study  of  the  science  to  the  visible 
planets  of  our  own  system — the  only  heavenly  bodies, 
he  declared,  that  could  exercise  an  appreciable 
influence  on  the  Earth."  ^ 

'  Anatole  France,  The  Garden  of  Epicurus,  transl.  by  Alfred  AUinson 
(John  Lane,  igoS),  p.  103. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  Analyse  just  given  in  ex- 
tenso,  the  same  Comity  insurrecteur,  the  executive  in 
fact  of  the  Conspiracy,— the  time  was  immediately  after 
the  Societe  du  Pantheon  had  been  dispersed  by  order  of 
the  Directorial  government  and  its  members  expelled 
from  their  meeting-place  by  force  of  arms — issued 
other  documents  by  way  of  explaining  their  position, 
justifying  their  proposed  action,  and  above  all  appealing 
to  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  and 
reminding  them  of  their  intolerable  and  unmerited 
sufferings.  Amongst  these  was  a  Manifeste  d^^gaux, 
further  insisting  on  the  "absolute  equality"  of  all 
citizens,  and  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  "common 
happiness  "  of  all  as  the  ideal  to  be  secured  by  any 
properly  constituted  Society.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
was  a  stirring  rallying  song,  or  war-cry  of  revolution, 
by  the  poet  of  the  Societe, — the  notorious  Sylvain 
Marechal,  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Athees. 
This  is  entitled  : — 

CHANSON   NOUVELLE 

i  I'usage  des  faubourgs. 
Air  :  Oest  ce  qui  me  ddsole. 

Mourant  de  faim,  mourant  de  froid, 
Peuple  d^pouill6  de  tout  droit, 

Tout  bas  tu  te  d^soles  :  bis. 

Cependant  le  riche  efFrontd, 
Qu'^pargna  jadis  ta  bont^, 

Tout  haut  il  se  console.  bis. 

Gorges  d'or,  des  hommes  nouveaux. 
Sans  peines,  ni  soins,  ni  travaux, 

S'emparent  de  la  ruche  :  his. 
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Et  toi,  peuple  laborieux, 
Mange,  et  dig^re,  si  tu  peux, 

Du  fer,  comma  I'autruche.  bis. 

ifevoque  I'ombre  des  Gracchus, 
Das  Publicola,  des  Brutus  ; 

Qu'ils  te  servant  d'enceinte  !  bis. 

Tribun  courageux,  hdte-toi, 
Nous  t'attendons  :  trace  la  loi 

De  r£galiid  sainte.  bis. 

Oui,  Tribun,  il  faut  an  finir, 
Qua  tes  pincaaux  fassant  pdlir 

Luxembourg  et  V^rone !  bis. 

La  r^gne  de  PEgaliM 
Ne  veut,  dans  sa  simplicity, 

Ni  panaches,  ni  tr6ne  !  bis. 

Cartes,  un  million  d'opulens 
Retient  depuis  assez  longtemps 

Le  Peuple  i  la  glandde  :  bis. 

Nous  ne  voulons,  dans  le  faubourg, 
Ni  les  Chouans  du  Luxembourg, 

Ni  ceux  de  la  Vendue.  bis. 

O  vous,  machines  k  d^crets, 
Jetez  dans  le  feu,  sans  regrets, 

Tous  vos  plans  de  finance  :  bis. 

Pauvres  d'esprits,  ah  !  laissez-nous  ; 
L'Egalitd  saura  sans  vous 

Ramener  I'abondance.  bis. 

Le  Directoire  ex^cutif. 
En  vartu  du  droit  primitif, 

Vous  interdit  d'^crire  :  bis. 

N'dcrivons  pas  ;  mais  que  chacun. 
Tout  bas,  pour  le  bonheur  commun, 

En  bon  frfere  conspire.  bis. 
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Un  double  Conseil  sans  talens, 
Cinq  Directeurs  toujours  tremblans, 

Au  nom  seul  d'une  pique  :  bt's. 

Le  soldat  choy6,  caress^, 
Et  le  d6mocrate  &cras6  : 

Voil4  la  R^publique  !  dt's. 

H^las  !  du  bon  peuple  aux  abois, 
Fiers  compagnons,  vainqueurs  des  rois, 

Soldats  couverts  de  gloire  !  bis. 

Las  !  on  ne  vous  reconnatt  plus. 
Eh  !  quoi !  seriez-vous  devenus 

Las  gardes  du  Pr^toire  ?  bis. 

Le  peuple  et  le  soldat  unis, 
Ont  bien  dfl  r^duire  en  debris 

Le  trone  et  la  Bastille  :  bis. 

Tyrans  nouveaux,  hommes  d'etat, 
Craignez  le  peuple  et  le  soldat 

R6unis  en  famille.  bis. 

Je  m'attends  bien  que  la  prison 
Sera  le  prix  de  ma  chanson  ; 

C'est  ce  qui  me  ddsole  ;  bis. 

Le  peuple  la  saura  par  cceur  ; 
Peut-^tre  il  bdnira  I'auteur  ! 

C'est  ce  qui  me  console.  bis.^ 

'  A  New  Song, — for  the  use  of  the  Faubourgs.  To  the  air:  "That's 
what  does  afflict  me." 

Dying  of  hunger,  dying  of  cold,  the  People,  stript  of  every  right, 
lies  in  the  dust  lamenting.  Meanwhile  the  insolent  rich  man,  whom 
erstwhile  your  mercy  spared,  holds  his  head  high  and  is  consoled. 

Gorged  with  gold,  new-made  men,  without  pains,  toil  or  labour,  seize 
the  hive ;  but  thou  hard-working  People,  eat  and  digest  iron,  if  thou 
canst,  like  the  ostrich. 

Evoke  the  shade  of  the  Gracchi,  Publicola  and  Brutus,  that  they 
serve  you,  oh  !  People,  as  support  and  defence  !  Courageous  Tribune, 
haste  to  help  us,  we  wait  for  you  ;  trace  the  law  of  sacred  Equality. 

Yes,  Tribune,  the  time  is  come  to  make  an  end,  let  your  eloquence 
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"  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  conspirators  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarized.  The  Revolution  had 
failed  because  the  rich  retained  and  increased  their 
possessions,  while  the  poor  remained  miserable. 
Another  and  final  revolution  was  necessary  to  form 
an  equitable  system  under  which  the  land  should 
belong  to  the  State,  its  fruits  to  the  people,  where 
all  should  work  and  all  should  fare  alike,  and  riches 
and  poverty  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  The  new 
Republic  was  to  be  governed  by  elected  function- 
aries, whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  storehouses  and  distribute  it.  Literature, 
art  and  religion  were  to  be  proscribed,  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  common,  towns  to  be  destroyed, 
and  all  Frenchmen,  dressed  in  the  same  costume,  to 

turn  Luxembourg-  and  Verona  pale !  The  reign  of  Equality,  in  its 
plain  simplicity,  will  have  neither  waving  plumes  nor  throne  of  state. 

Of  a  surety  a  million  of  wealthy  folk  have  quite  long  enough  kept 
the  People  to  an  acorn  diet.  We  of  the  Faubourgs,  we  want  neither  the 
Chouans  of  the  Luxembourg  nor  yet  those  of  La  Vendue. 

Oh !  ye  machines  for  making  laws,  toss  into  the  fire,  and  never  a 
word  of  regret,  all  your  projects  of  finance.  Ye  poor  of  spirit,  ah !  let 
us  be  ;  Equality  will  find  a  way  to  bring  us  back  abundance. 

The  Executive  Directory,  in  virtue  of  primitive  right,  forbids  you  to 
write.  Well,  never  write ;  but  let  each  man,  in  secret,  for  the  common 
happiness,  conspire  together  in  brotherly  love. 

A  twofold  Council,  without  talents,  five  Directors  always  a-tremble 
at  the  mere  name  of  a  pike  ;  the  soldiery  fondled  and  caressed,  and  the 
democrat  down-trodden, — such  is  our  fine  Republic  ! 

Alas  !  for  the  stout-hearted  People  brought  to  bay,  proud  comrades, 
conquerors  of  kings,  soldiers  covered  with  glory !  Woe's  me !  none 
would  know  you  now.  What  I  can  it  be  ye  have  become  guards  of  the 
Prsetorium? 

People  and  soldiery  united,  their  due  task  have  done, — to  reduce  to 
ruins  the  Throne  and  the  Bastille.  Ye  new  tyrants,  men  of  State,  fear 
ye  Soldiers  and  People,  reunited  as  one  family  ! 

I  know,  most  like  prison  will  be  the  guerdon  of  my  song  j  that's 
what  does  afflict  me  !  But  the  People  shall  learn  my  lay  by  heart,  and 
will  maybe  bless  the  author ;  that's  what  does  console  me  ! " 
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inhabit  villages.  The  first  steps  towards  this  golden 
age  are  set  forth  in  a  document  entitled  the  Act  of 
Insurrection.  The  existing  government  was  to  be 
dissolved,  the  Directors  killed,  the  members  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  A&\hrQt&6.  to  the  'judgement  of  the 
people,'* and  all  who  opposed  the  insurrectionary 
Committee  exterminated."^ 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  504. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BABEUF  CONSPIRACY 

The  Club  du  Pantheon — Dispersed  by  order  of  the  Directoire — General 
Bonaparte — The  Directoire  secret  and  Comity  insurrecteur—ti'ight 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Grenelle — Grisel  the  Informer — Carnot's  mes- 
sage to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — Arrest  of  the  Ringleaders- 
Defiant  letter  to  the  Directors — Trial  and  death  of  Babeuf. 

SUCH  was  "Gracchus"  Babeuf,  and  such  in 
brief  outline  were  his  aims  and  doctrines, 
political  and  social.  Wild  and  visionary  as  the 
latter  appear,  impracticable  and  inopportune  as 
the  former  undoubtedly  were,  he  was  still  able  to  find 
enough  followers  among  the  "old  republicans"  of 
1789,  the  Septembriseurs,  whose  hopes  had  been 
dashed  to  the  ground  with  Robespierre's  fall  on 
9  Thermidor,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  discontented, 
the  disappointed,  the  hungry  and  the  fanatical  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  society 
that  threatened  serious  danger  to  the  still  only  half 
consolidated  power  of  the  Directors. 

****** 

It  remains  to  carry  on  the  narrative  of  events,  which 
is  identical  henceforth  with  the  story  of  the  leader's  life 
and  death. 

In  March,  1795,  the  Societe  du  Pantheon -was  founded, 
Buonarotti  being  president,  and  Drouet,  famous  for 

266 
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the  part  he  had  taken  in  arresting  the  flight  of  the 
Royal  Family  at  Varennes  four  years  before,  and  only 
lately  returned  from  confinement  in  Austrian  prisons, 
forming  a  conspicuous  figure,  though  throughout 
Babeuf  was  the  moving  spirit.  It  was  only  one  of 
many  such  clubs  that  sprang  into  existence  about  this 
time — clubs  of  all  kinds  and  representing  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  from  rabid,  red-hot,  acrid  republi- 
canism to  pure  Royalism.  Many  of  the  latter — the 
Royalist  or  quasi-Royalist  societies — were  little  more 
than  reunions  for  social  purposes,  where  dancing,  high 
play  and  harmless,  if  spiteful,  abuse  of  republicanism 
and  the  revolution  mainly  occupied  the  meetings. 
The  republican  clubs  were  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion, following  more  or  less  the  model  of  the  old 
"Jacobins"  and  "Cordeliers."  Large  and  excited 
meetings  at  which  questions  of  the  day  were  fiercely 
debated,  sedition  freely  talked,  and  insurrectionary  pro- 
posals approved,  were  an  essential  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

"In  February,  1796,  the  Directors  ordered  the 
closing  of  a  number  of  clubs.  Most  of  these,  the 
so-called  Royalist  clubs,  were  little  more  than  gam- 
bling or  dancing  saloons ;  but  one,  the  club  of  the  Pan- 
theon, was  of  a  widely  different  order.  It  had  four 
thousand  members,  and  formed  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  Terrorists  and  Jacobins  of  Paris,  and  of  those  who 
were  driven  from  the  provinces  to  take  refuge  in  the 
capital.  In  this  club  existed  an  esoteric  circle  calling 
themselves  the  Societe  des  J^gaux,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  which  were  "Gracchus"  Babeuf,  editor  of  the 
Tribun  du  Peuple  ;  Sylvain  Marechal,  a  well-known 
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journalist ;  Drouet,  one  of  those  recently  exchange! 
for   Madame   Royale ;    Buonarotti,  president  of  the 
club;    and    several    ex-members    of   the    Conven- 
tion.  .  .  ."1 

"  If  the  Royalists  had  meetings  and  meeting- 
places,  these  were  few  in  number  and  secret ;  they 
were  not  so  insane  as  to  deliberate  with  open  doors 
on  their  projects  of  counter-revolution. 

"The  Anarchists,  on  the  contrary,  used  to  meet 

openly  ;  the  Club  of  the  Pantheon  was  a  worthy  rival 

in  demagogic  frenzy  and  reckless  audacity  of  the  old 

Jacobins  Club.     Return  to  the  Constitution  of,  1793, 

massacres  and  a  reign  of  terror  were  loudly  proclaimed' 

at  its  meetings  as  objects  to  be  desired."^ 

Such  was  the  formidable  Societe  du  Pantheon,  which 

rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  influeAce,  and  violence  of 

language,  and  soon  began  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the 

desecrated  Church  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  now  the  Pan- 

thdon,  which  its  members  filled  to  overflowing.* 

But  by  this  time  the  Directorial  authorities  were 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  resolved  on  the  closing  of  all 
political  clubs  and  societies,  as  dangerous  to  the 
established  order  of  things  and  threatening  the  new, 
and  still  not  very  stable,  stability  of  government.  In- 
nocent and  guilty  suffered  alike ;  the  comparatively 
harmless  Royalist  and  reactionary  coteries  met  the  same 

^  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  503. 

^  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  ii. — "  Directoire,"  ch,  1,  p.  5. 

•  This  is  the  common  account ;  but  more  probably  the  so-called 
SoMU  du  Panthion  met  not  in  the  church  itself — a  building  certainly 
very  ill-adapted  for  such  a  purpose — but  in  the  old  Gothic  refectory  of 
the  Monastery  of  Sainte-Genevieve  behind  the  Pantheon.  See  Walks  in 
Paris  ;  by  Georges  Cain,  transl.  Alfred  AUinson  (Methuen,  1909),  p.  16 
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fate  as  the  hotbeds  of  democracy  and  uncompromising 
republicanism.  Above  all,  the  notorious  SocietS  du 
Pantheon  was  ordered  to  be  closed — February  29,  1796. 

General  Bonaparte  had  made  his  first  mark  in  history 
and  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment by  his  success  of  13  Vendemiaire,  when  he  had  so 
ably  seconded  Barras,  and  by  his  clever  military  disposi- 
tions and  firm  attitude  had  swept  away  the  opposition 
of  the  Sections.  His  action  on  that  critical  occasion 
had  made  the  new  order  of  things  possible,  and  he  was 
a  persona  grata  in  consequence  at  the  Luxembourg. 
He  was  now  selected  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Executive  in  the  matter  of  closing  the  clubs.  He 
appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force,  and 
in  spite  of  much  tumultuous  protest  and  even  some 
show  of  armed  resistance,  turned  the  members  of 
Babeuf's  Society  out  of  the  Pantheon  into  the  street, 
locked  up  the  building,  and  returned  to  the  Luxembourg 
with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

The  leaders  immediately  reconstituted  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Directoire  secret,  declared  themselves 
the  avowed  opponents  of  the  Directorial  Government, 
and  proceeded  to  issue  a  mass  of  inflammatory  litera- 
ture, including  the  Analyse  given  above,  a  further 
explanatory  document  of  the  same  tenor,  entitled  the 
Manifeste  d'^gaux,  and  the  Chanson  d'J^gaux  by 
Sylvain  Marechal. 

The  next  step  was  the  selection  from  among  the 
most  extreme  and  violent  members  of  the  Society  of  a 
Comite  insurrecteur — an  Insurrectionary  Committee — 
which  then  assembles  the  chiefs  of  the  plot  at  the 
house  of  Deputy  Drouet,  just  referred  to,  and  decides 
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to  use  every  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  with  a  view  to 
overthrowing  the  Directoire,  reviving  the  Constitution 
of  1793,  and  initiating  such  reforms,  social  no  less  than 
political,  as  the  miserable  state  of  society  demanded. 
This  was  on  May  8th,  1796. 

A  remarkable  organization  was  devised  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  Capital  and  bring  the  "Sections"  into 
relation  with  the  heads  of  the  Conspiracy.  While 
Babeuf's  representatives  in  the  different  "  Sections  "  of 
Paris  were  mutually  unknown  to  each^  other  and 
unconnected,  twelve  "Central  Commissioners"  were 
established  in  each  arrondissement,  whose  business 
it  was  to  act  as  a  channel  of  direct  communication 
between  the  several  Sectional  Committees  and  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  conspiracy. 

Others,  again,  were  told  off  to  win  over  the  troops 
forming  the  garrison  of  the  city  whether  within  or 
without  the  walls.  A  body  of  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  men  march  out  to  the  camp  of  Grenelle, 
where  the  main  part  of  the  force  guarding  Paris  was 
concentrated.  They  arrive  before  the  lines  at  night 
and  summon  the  sleeping  soldiery  to  join  them  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  only  result  is  that, 
in  the  hurried  and  confused  melee  that  ensues,  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  insurgents  are  killed,  and  the  rest  take 
to  their  heels. 

One  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Comite  insurrec- 
teur  in  arranging  this  abortive  military  coup  de  main 
was  an  ex-Royalist  officer  by  name  Georges  Grisel. 
Apparently  he  had  joined  the  Babouvistes  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  express  purpose  of  betraying  his 
fellow-plotters  to  the  Government,  though  there  is  no 
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direct  evidence  of  the  fact — as  indeed  there  was  hardly 
likely  to  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  now  approached 
both  the  Director  Carnot  and  also  Cochon,  Minister  of 
Police,  and  in  set  terms  denounced  the  conspiracy  and 
its  ringleaders. 

Acting  on  this  information,  Carnot,  at  the  time 
serving  his  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  Directoire 
executif—ea.ch  of  the  five  Directors  presided  in  turn  for 
three  months — sent  an  urgent  ofiicial  message  (evening 
of  May  loth,  1796)  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
warning  them  of  a  "horrible  plot "  to  be  carried  into 
execution  the  very  next  day. 

"A  horrible  plot  is  fixed  to  break  out  to-morrow, 
at  daybreak ;  its  object  is  to  upset  the  French  Con- 
stitution, to  massacre  the  Corps  Ugislatif,  all  the 
members  of  the  Government,  the  staff  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  Paris, 
and  to  deliver  this  vast  community  to  a  general 
pillage  and  dreadful  massacre. 

"  The  Executive  Directory,  being  informed  of  the 
locality  where  the  chiefs  of  this  fearful  conspiracy 
were   assembled    and    holding   their   committee   of 
revolt,   has  given   orders   to  have   them   arrested ; 
several  of  them  are  actually  so,  and  it  is  with  grief 
we  learn  that  among  them  is  to  be  found  one  of  your 
colleagues,  the  citoyen  Drouet,  taken  red-handed. "  ^ 
The  same  night  Babeuf  is  arrested  by  a  body  of 
cavalrymen  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  police, 
who  surround  the  house  in  the  old  Rue  de  la  Truan- 
derie,  where  in  a  shabby  upstairs  room  he  and  Buon- 
arroti, the  president  of  the  club,  are  in  the  act  of 

»  Thibaudeau,  M4moires,  ii.,— "  Directoire,"  ch.  5,  p.  47. 
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drawing,  up  proclamations  and  manifestos.  This  was 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Lodi. 

Of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  conspirators  forty-six  are 
arrested  simultaneously,  while  eighteen  succeed  in 
making  their  escape.  The  whole  batch  of  conspirators 
is  lodged  in  the  Temple  prison,  the  scene  of  the  long, 
protracted  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Royal  Family, 
and  only  lately  vacated  by  its  last  Royal  inmate,  Marie- 
Ther^se-Charlotte,  afterwards  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  there  to  await  their  trial. 

Amongst  the  rest  is  Deputy  Drouet,  the  most  in- 
fluential and,  from  the  Government  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  man  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  not  long,^ 
however,  before  he  escapes,  with  his  characteristic 
resourcefulness,  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Directorial  Government.  The  point  is  uncertain,  but 
at  any  rate  he  gets  clean  away  and  disappears  hence- 
forth from  the  stage  of  history. 


Babeuf  writes  from  prison  an  amazing  letter  addressed 
to  the  Directors — a  letter  which  serves  as  well  as  any- 
thing to  give  an  insight  into  the  man's  mind,  to  reveal 
at  once  the  extremity  of  his  infatuation  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  self-conceit.  He  claims  to  treat  with  the  Govern-; 
ment  on  the  equal  footing  of  power  with  power! 

"Would  you  regard  it  as  beneath  you,"  so  runs 
this  precious  epistle,  "to  treat  with  me  as  power  to 
power?  You  have  seen  of  what  vast  confidence  I 
am  the  centre  ;  you  have  seen  that  my  party  may 
well  counterbalance  yours ;  you  have  seen  what 
immense  ramifications  are  connected  with  it.     I  am 
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more  than  convinced  this  knowledge  has  made  you 
tremble.   ...    In  any  case,  whatever  my  fate,  my 
name  will  be  placed  alongside  those  of  Barnevelt 
and  Sidney ;  whether  I  am  led  to  death  or  exile,  I 
am  sure  of  attaining  immortality." 
The  letter  is  a  bit  of  unconscious  self-revelation.    In 
it  we  see  the  unbalanced  intellect,  the  want  of  all 
proper  sense  of  proportion,  the  insane  self-sufficiency 
of  the  fanatic  and  visionary.     He  is  still  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  realization  of  his  dreams,  still  impressed 
with  the  vast  power  of  the  organization  he  has  built 
up.     In  spite  of  obvious  failure,  careless  of  the  punish- 
ment that  threatens  himself  and  the  disaster  that  must 
involve  his  friends,  he  remains  impervious  to  common 
sense,  and  defies  rather  than  endeavours  to  appease 
the  offended   "powers  that  be."    He  has  made  the 
Government  tremble — comforting   thought !     Heedless 
of  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  and  the  undoing  of  friends 
and  associates,  he  finds  sufficient  consolation  in  the 
certainty  of  winning  a   posthumous   immortality,   of 
sharing  the  fame  of  the  great  patriots  of  history ! 

Needless  to  say,  the  Directorial  Government  paid  no 
sort  of  attention  to  this  wild  and  insulting  proposition, 
but  proceeded  with  quiet  but  unfaltering  determination 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  the  trial  of  the  arrested 
conspirators.  These  preliminaries  were  nevertheless 
protracted  over  a  whole  year,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1797  that  the  High  Court  for  the 
judgment  of  the  conspirators  was  finally  constituted. 

Its  sittings  were  to  be  held  at  Vendome,  whither  the 
prisoners  were  conveyed  in  barred  cages  on  wheels — an 
anticipation,  by  the  by,  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
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the  proscribed  members  of  the  Councils  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Directoire  on  i8  Fructidor  over  the 
attempt  made  by  the  discontented  faction  of  those 
bodies  to  overthrow  their  power. 

The  trial  finally  opened  on  February  20,  1797,  and 
lasted  two  months.  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  is  preserved  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Conspira^ 
turn  de  Babeuf  by  the  President  of  the  Societe  du  Pan- 
theon, already  referred  to — Buonarroti  —  one  of  the 
forty-six  prisoners  at  the  bar  on  the  present  occasion! 
These  proceedings  are  marked  by  all  the  prolixity,  the 
magniloquent  language,  the  stilted  appeals  to  abstract 
justice  and  the  virtues  of  Antiquity,  characteristic  of 
the  legal  processes  of  the  time.  The  accused  made 
endless  speeches  in  their  own  defence,  denouncing  in 
frenzied  language  the  tyrannies  and  crimes  of  the 
Directors,  and  passionately  invoking  the  old  Republi- 
can ideals  of  1789  and  the  Republican  Constitution  of 

1793- 

"They  none  of  them  belied  themselves  ;  they  spoke 
as  men  who  feared  neither  to  avow  their  object,  nor 
to  die  for  their  cause.  At  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  each  sitting  they  sang  the  Marseillaise.  This 
old  song  of  victory,  and  their  firm  demeanour,  struck 
the  public  mind  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  to 
render  them  still  more  formidable.  Their  wives 
accompanied  them  to  the  trial.  Babeuf,  at  the  close 
of  his  defence,  turned  to  them  and  said,  'They 
should  accompany  them  even  to  Calvary,  because 
the  cause  of  their  punishment  would  not  bring  them 
to  shame. '  "  ^ 

'  Mignet,  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  chap.  12,  p.  325. 
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When  at  last  judgment  came  to  be  delivered,  the 
Directorial  Government  showed  itself  unexpectedly 
clement.  Only  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned 
to  death — Babeuf  himself  and  one  other,  Darthe 
(formerly  secretary  to  Joseph  Lebon).  Buonarroti 
and  six  others  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  The 
rest  were  acquitted. 

On  hearing  sentence  pronounced,  Babeuf  and  Darthe 
drew  daggers  and  stabbed  themselves  in  open  Court. 
Both  were  guillotined — one  already  dead,   the  other 

dying. 

****** 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Babeuf  and  his  tremendous 
conspiracy,  his  "  party  that  was  to  have  counterbalanced 
yours,"  "  the  vast  confidence  of  which  I  am  the  centre," 
"the  immense  ramifications  connected  with  it!" 
Yes,  Babouvisme  was  to  have  "made  the  Directors 
tremble "  ;  and  ignominious  as  was  its  conclusion, 
futile,  even  ridiculous,  as  were  many  of  its  proceedings, 
crude  and  ill-digested  as  was  a  great  part  of  its  doc- 
trines and  ideals,  it  yet  formed  beyond  a  doubt  a  very 
real  and  very  grave  danger  to  the  newly  constituted 
Government.  It  offered  the  most  serious  obstacle  the 
Directoire  had  to  face  between  the  13  Vendemiaire,  the 
"  whiff  of  grapeshot,"  from  which  their  ascendancy  may 
be  dated,  and  the  stormy  days  of  Fructidor,  when  the 
organized  and  violent  opposition  of  the  adverse  majority 
of  the  Councils  had  to  be  met  and  crushed. 

The  peril  of  that  date  was  successfully  surmounted, 
as  the  former  had  been,  though  not  without  a  split  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Directorial  Government  itself,  the 
exclusion  of  probably  the  most  able,  undoubtedly  the 
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most  respectable  and  respected  of  the  Five  Directors, 
Carnot,  from  office,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
system  of  administration  on  a  more  democratic  basisi 
The  ship  of  State,  though  sorely  buffeted,  still  rode 
the  waves  for  another  two  years — till  the  days  of  i8, 
19  Brumaire  (1799),  when  the  Directors'  erstwhile  pro- 
tege  and  humble  servant,  General  Bonaparte,  "purged" 
the  Councils  at  Saint-Cloud,  swept  the  Directoire 
into  space,  and  reconstituted  the  Government  after  a 
fashion  that  led  presently  to  the  Consulate,  and  in  due 
course  to  the  Empire. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  give  Babeuf  and  his 
ideas  an  importance  and  influence  at  that  particular 
epoch  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed^ 
or  indeed  deserved,  to  constitute  what  might  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  merely  an  in- 
significant coterie  of  fanatics  and  would-be  reformers 
of  the  State  and  of  society  into  a  really  formidable 
enemy  of  Government.  The  Babouvist  Conspiracy  did 
veritably  "make  the  Directoire  tremble,"  as  it  never 
could  have  done  under  less  abnormal  conditions. 
Carnot  himself,  a  man  of  eminently  sane  and  sober 
judgment,  admitted  as  much ;  we  have  his  deliberate 
opinion  recorded  by  his  son,  that  "  The  Commonweal 
at  that  time  ran  a  serious  risk  that  few  have  fully 
appreciated."^ 

Of  these  factors  perhaps  the  chief  was  the  general 
spirit  of  sick  unrest  and  sour  discontent  which  then 
permeated  all  ranks  of  society,  and  in  the  lower 
approached  very  near  despair.  Men  were  disappointed 
and  disheartened.      In   spite    of   countless  saci^fices, 

'  Mimoires  sur  Carnot ;  par  son  Fils,  11.  (Directoire),  vii.  (p.  39). 
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thousands  of  heads  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  millions  of 
money  confiscated,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
almost  ruined,  Religion,  and  some  thought  morality 
with  it,  abolished,  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life  upset 
and  disorganized,  things  seemed  little  better  than  under 
the  old  regime.  States  General,  National  Assembly, 
Constituent  Assembly,  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
iGonvention — all  had  tried  their  hands  at  the  helm,  and 
all  had  failed  to  secure  the  promised  prosperity  and 
Imiversal  happiness.  Now  the  last  experiment  of  all, 
the  Directoire,  seemed  equally  unsuccessful.  The  "old 
Republican"  ideals  of  1789,  the  Constitutional  aspira- 
tions of  1793,  were  openly  outraged  ;  reaction  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  political  arena,  while  in  social 
life  the  ancient  Republican  simplicity  was  flouted  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  luxury  and  lavish  display  indulged 
in  by  the  nouveaux  riches.  Too  much  had  been  ex- 
pected:  "The  Directory,  being  born  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cannon,  every  Revolutionist  regarded  himself 
as  its  creditor  " ;  ^  and,  as  always  in  such  cases,  dis- 
appointment was  followed  by  a  bitter  reaction  of  dis- 
content. 

Then  there  was  the  extreme  misery,  the  appalling 
state  of  destitution,  involving  great  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation— a  condition  only  aggravated  and  made  more 
universal,  rather  than  relieved,  by  the  Revolution.  In 
the  capital,  above  all,  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants 
had  for  several  years  now  managed  to  exist  only  on 
the  doles  of  the  successive  Governments,  the  daily 
distribution  of  almost  uneatable  bread  and  meagre 
rations  of   other   necessaries   of   life,   for  which    the 

'  Ibid.,  II.  vii.  (p.  32). 
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starving  populace  waited  in  the  streets  in  long  queues 
of  wretchedness  under  all  inclemencies  of  weather. 

Almost  the  only  prosperous  sections  of  the  com- 
munity— besides  the  farmers,  who  appear  on  the  whole 
to  have  benefited  throughout  most  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  Revolution — were  those  including  contractors 
and  agents  of  the  Government  of  all  sorts,  agioteurs, 
dealers  in  the  assignats  and  later  the  mandats  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  coin  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  articles  of  value — pictures,  plate, 
furniture,  a  thousand  things — coming  from  the  grand 
sales  of  the  property  of  aristocrats  and  emigres.  All 
these  classes  were  indiscriminately  lumped  together  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  regarded  with  an  equal  hatred, 
in  which  the  Directorial  Government  shared,  being  sus- 
pected— and  quite  justly  so  far  as  individual  Directors 
were  concerned,  though  not  perhaps  to  any  serious 
extent  in  their  corporate  capacity — of  protecting  and  en- 
couraging them,  and  participating  in  their  illicit  gains. 

Nor  were  outward  and  visible  signs  of  these  things 
absent,  exasperating  enough  to  the  poor,  hungry 
patriots.  The  streets  were  full  of  bands  of  young 
men  of  the  new  jeunesse  doree,  the  "  MuscadinS," 
marked  by  their  special  dress  and  black  collars,  who 
lost  no  opportunity — except  when  it  involved  any  real 
risk  to  their  own  precious  skins — of  insulting  and 
flaunting  the  plain  Republican  citizen  of  an  earlier 
day.  True,  the  "Tape-durs,"  organized  companies 
professing  and  vigorously  enough  expressing  more 
democratic  ideas,  offered  some  counterpoise  to  these 
turbulent  reactionaries,  and  often  gave  them  more  than 
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a  Roland  for  their  Oliver  in  the  way  of  hard  names 
and  hard  knocks ;  but  no  such  remedy  was  available 
against  the  Royalist  and  semi-Royalist  clubs,  where 
a  thousand  gibes  and  witticisms  were  exchanged 
against  the  "people,"  and  songs  and  epigrams  circu- 
lated to  their  confusion. 

Everything,  in  fact,  contributed  to  keep  the  "patriot," 
the  "old  Republican,"  in  a  chronic  state  of  preter- 
natural suspicion  and  excitability,  ready  to  burst  into 
flame  at  a  moment's  notice — disappointment  of  high 
hopes  of  an  earlier  day,  the  extremity  of  poverty  and 
distress,  all  this  added  to  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
existing  Government,  and  aggravated  by  the  flaunts  and 
taunts  of  a  hated  class  flourishing  amid  the  general 
ruin  and  the  sight  of  a  thousand  tokens  of  a  reactionary 
spirit  that  threatened  to  reverse  all  the  hard-won 
victories  of  the  Revolution. 

****** 

Some  writers  have  even  accused  Babeuf  of  re- 
actionary proclivities,  of  being  one  of  the  many 
Royalist  intriguers  who  hid  their  schemes  under  a 
cloak  of  Republicanism,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
patriotic  clubs  worked  furtively  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Monarchy.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Babeuf  was  beyond  a  doubt  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  aims.  At  the  same  time  (though  after 
all  this  is  only  conjecture)  it  is  quite  possible  he  was 
the  tool  of  more  astute  men  than  himself,  politicians 
who,  for  their  own  purposes,  were  bent  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directorial  Government.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  certain  they  one  and  all  deserted  him  in  the  hour 
of  defeat  and  danger. 
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No,  Babeuf's  faults  and  limitations  were  of  a  totally 
different  complexion.  He  was  absolutely  disinterested; 
but  entirely  unpractical,  visionary,  exalte.  He  was  not 
master  of  his  thoughts  ;  his  thoughts,  his  dreams,  his 
impossible  ideals,  were  masters  of  him,  dominating 
and  possessing  his  whole  personality. 

How  absolutely,  how  almost  incredibly,  this  was 
so,  is  proved  by  a  letter,  one  of  several  equally  "  heart- 
less " — if  the  word  is  really  applicable  in  a  case  like 
his — written  from  prison  to  his  wife,  who  was  left,  with 
her  children,  entirely  without  resources  and  was  in  the 
direst  distress.  The  man  is  evidently  so  full  of  his 
own  wild  ideas,  his  brain  so  fevered  and  on  fire,  his 
whole  being  so  changed  and  upset,  he  has  reached  such 
a  state  of  exaltation,  as  to  be  above — or  shall  we  say 
below  ? — at  any  rate  altogether  outside,  ordinary  moral 
judgment.  This  extraordinary  production  is  quite 
authentic,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Your  present  condition,  my  dear  girl,  would 
have  pained  me  deeply  once,  when  I  still  had  time  to 
think  of  it.  But  now,  being  a  good  patriot,  as  you 
know,  dear,  the  love  of  country  stifles  in  my  breast 
every  other  love.  Being  always  candid,  I  will  own 
to  you  that  we  Jacobins  and  rabid  democrats  are  no 
longer  tender-hearted  at  all ;  far  from  it,  we  are  hard 
as  the  devil.  Consequently,  after  what  you  inform 
me,  namely,  that  you  are  quite  resolved  to  die,  I  can 
only  answer  you  :  *  Die,  if  such  is  your  pleasure.' " 


Are  men  of  this  type  still  to  be  found  in  our  own 
century,  under  modern  conditions?    Yes— though,  of 
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course,  modified  by  those  conditions— less  crude  in 
their  ideas,  more  highly  educated  in  mental  equip- 
ment, more  refined  in  moral  tone  ;  but  not  less  ardently 
enthusiastic,  perhaps  hardly  less  fanatical  in  the  last 
resort  or  less  exaltes.  A  short  and  striking  passage  in 
one  of  Anatole  France's  books'  suggesting  a  picture 
of  such  a  one  may  fittingly  close  the  chapter  : — 

"There  is  a  small  canvas  of  Jean  Beraud's  that 
possesses  a  strange  interest  for  me.  It  is  called  the 
Salle  Graffard,  representing  a  public  meeting  where 
we  seem  to  see  the  superheated  brains  fuming  along- 
side smoking  pipes  and  lamps.  No  doubt  the  scene 
has  its  comic  side  ;  but  how  deep  and  true  is  the 
comedy !  And  how  sad  !  This  amazing  picture 
contains  one  figure  that  goes  further  to  make  me 
understand  the  socialist  workman  than  twenty  books 
of  history  and  economics.  It  is  a  little  bald  man,  all 
head,  no  shoulders  to  speak  of,  who  is  seated  at 
the  committee-table  in  his  woollen  comforter — an  art 
workman,  no  doubt,  and  a  man  of  ideas,  sickly  and 
physically  impotent,  an  ascetic  of  the  proletariat,  a 
Sir  Galahad  of  the  workshop,  as  chaste  and  as 
fanatical  as  the  Saints  of  the  Church  in  the  Ages  of 
Faith.  Verily,  the  man  is  an  Apostle,  and  as  we 
look  at  him  we  feel  a  new  Religion  is  come  to  birth 
among  the  masses." 

1  Anatole  France,   The  Garden  of  Epicurus,  transl.  Alfred  Allinson 
(John  Lane,  1908),  p.  52. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

CARNOT   AND  BARRAS ;  COUP   D'ETAT  OF 
i8  FRUCTIDOR 

Rivalry  between  Carnot  and  Barras — The  Directoire  split  into  two 
hostile  camps — Elections  of  1797 ;  political  crisis — Barth^le'my  elected 
a  Director — Anecdote  of  Rewbell — New  Ministers — The  Club  de  Clichy 
and  the  Cercle  ConstiiuHonnel — Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  and 
Benjamin  Constant — Preparations  ;  Bonaparte  and  Augfereau — The 
18  Fructidor — Carnot  and  Barth^lemy  superseded. 

FROM  the  first  there  had  been  two  opposing 
parties  among  the  five  members  of  the  Direc- 
toire, headed  by  BarrasandCarnotrespectively. 
The  two  men  had  all  along  been  mutually 
antipathetic,  contrasting  so  strongly  as  they  did  in 
everything — birth,  career,  and  above  all  character. 

Barras  was  of  ancient  lineage,  a  cadet  of  the  noble 
Proven9al  clan  of  the  Barras,  whose  very  name  had 
become  a  proverbial  equivalent  for  anything  peculiarly 
aboriginal  and  time-honoured — "  noble  as  the  Barras, 
ancient  as  the  rocks  of  Provence."  Carnot,  like  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Directorial  Government  and 
Administration,  was  of  middle-class  antecedents.  But 
here  any  claim  Barras  could  make  to  superiority  over 
his  rival  ceased.  His  career  had  been  from  first  to  last 
that  of  a  mere  political  adventurer  ;  Carnot  had  rendered 
his  country  pre-eminent  services  as  War  Minister  under 
the  Convention,  and  had  contributed  more  than  any 
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man  to  the  brilliant  and  unprecedented  triumphs  of  the 
French  arms  abroad.  He  had  worthily  earned  his 
glorious  name  of  the  "organizer  of  victory."  Above 
all,  in  the  matter  of  character,  both  public  and  private, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  rivals.  Barras 
was  entirely  unscrupulous  and  self-seeking,  at  once  the 
very  type  of  the  profligate  noble  of  an  earlier  generation 
and  the  professional  politician  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  He  was  the  protector  of  mercenary  scoundrels 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  and  himself,  after  lavishing  vast 
sums  in  riot,  extravagant  luxury  and  reckless  debauch- 
ery, finally  retired  from  piiblic  life  the  master  of  a  great 
fortune,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  amassed  by 
methods  of  more  than  doubtful  honesty.  Carnot's  life, 
on  the  contrary,  had  throughout  been  marked  by  the 
plain,  Spartan  simplicity  of  a  soldier  ;  his  best  energies 
had  always  been  devoted  disinterestedly  to  the  good  of 
France  during  the  more  trying  and  perilous  epoch  of 
her  history.  Personal  worth,  public  services,  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  all  contributed  to  make  him 
ujaiversally  respected. 

At  the  same  time,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  he  was 
more  deeply  compromised,   more  profoundly  marked 
by  the  taint  of  blood,  more  intimately  identified  with 
the  horrors  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  than  his 
enemy.    Carnot  had  been  a  member  of  the  now  univer- 
sally detested  and  repudiated  Comite  du  Salut  Public, 
and  as  such  had  signed  his  name  at  the  foot  of  hun- 
dreds of  documents  dealing  death  and  ruin  broadcast. 
"Absolutely  upright  and   single-minded,  Carnot 
determined  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion  of  the  army.     To  effect  this  he  succeeded   in 
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deadening  every  other  feeling,  and  was  content  to 
share  the  odium  of  the  Terror,  so  long  as  he  was 
allowed  to  be  supreme  in  his  own  department.  He 
would  have  been  a  superlative  permanent  official ; 
but  he  lacked  the  comprehensive  views  necessary  to  a 
great  statesman,  and  he  had  practically  no  influence 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  a  member."^ 

This  advantage  Barras  and  his  special  associates  at 
the  Council  table  of  the  Directoire  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without 
Carnot's  being  reminded  by  one  or  the  other  of  his 
colleagues  of  his  unfortunate  association  in  the  past  with 
the  atrocities  of  the  Terrorists.  The  story  has  already 
been  quoted  (ch.  3),  how  Carnot,  goaded  to  extremity  on 
one  occasion,  raised  his  hands  with  the  words,  "  I  swear 
.  .  .  ,"  only  to  be  interrupted  by  Barras  exclaiming 
brutally,  "  Do  not  lift  your  hands  ;  they  will  drip  with 
blood."  At  the  same  time  Barras  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  low  opinion  this  rival  whom  he  could  not  but 
respect  in  his  heart  entertained  of  him,  and  greatly 
resented  it. 

"  As  for  Barras,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of 
the  slight  confidence  his  colleague  reposed  in  him. 
Indeed  he  complained  bitterly  of  this  to  a  friend,  who 
did  not  keep  the  secret  of  his  naive  confession: 
'Carnot,'  he  declared,  'seemed  to  look  upon  me  as 
of  no  account.  One  day  when  he  was  speaking  I 
interrupted  him  to  make  what  I  considered  a  serious 
observation.     When  I  had  done,  Carnot  affected  to 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  12,  "  The  Terror,"  by  J.  R, 
Moreton  Macdonald,  p.  344. 
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recommence  his  sentence  exactly  at  the  word  where  I 
had  cut  in.  I  lost  my  temper,  and  made  use  of  some 
very  warm  expressions  ;  he  did  not  condescend  even 
to  answer  me.'"^ 

At  least  as  early  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1796,  within 
six  months  of  the  first  installation  of  the  Directoire — 
"  Barras  and  Carnot  were  already  in  open  rivalry. 
Barras  was  deeply  aggrieved  against  his  colleague, 
who  appeared  ambitious  of  directing  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  solely  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stern  and  scrupulous  Carnot 
was  indignant  to  observe  Barras,  the  shameless  pro- 
tector of  all  speculators  and  contractors  and  the  like 
sort  of  men,  growing  rich  on  his  share  of  their  illicit 
profits,  and  disseminating  far  and  wide  in  all  parts  of 
the  Republic  by  his  fatal  example  a  hideous  contagion 
of  plunder,  dishoriesty,  bribery,  and  corruption."^ 
As  was  inevitable,  these  differences   became  more 
and  more  accentuated  as  time  went  on.    The  Directorial 
body  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.     The  majority 
was  formed  by  the  three — Barras,  Rewbell,  and  the 
less  important  and  influential  Larevelliere-Lepaux  ;  the 
remaining  two,  Carnot  and  his  henchman  Letourneur, 
constituted  the  opposition.    For  the  present  the  majority 
at  the  Council  table  corresponded  to  the  majority  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif.     Barras  and  his  party  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Conventionalists  of  the  two  Chambers, 
to  whom  indeed  the  Directorial  Government  owed  its 
very  existence,  and  without  whose  favour  it  could  not 
hope  to  retain  permanently  the  chief  executive  power 

'  Mimoires  sur  Carnot;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  xi.  (p.  95). 
2  Biographie  Universelle:  SuppUment,  1834;  art.  "Barras." 
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in  the  State  ;  while  the  minority  of  the  Directors  sided 
with  the  minority  in  the  Councils,  comprising  the 
Constitutionalist  party,  the  aim  of  which  was  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  the  Directoire  and  the  resump- 
tion of  the  direction  of  affairs  by  the  Legislative  Body 
and  its  Committees. 

♦  *«*♦* 

But  the  elections  of  the  year  V  (1797)  altered  all  this. 
"  In  March  and  April,  1797,  came  the  first  renewal 
of  the  Directory  and  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Two 
hundred  and  sixteen  members  (one-third  approxi- 
mately of  the  whole  number)  of  the  Convention,; 
chosen  by  ballot,  retired  ;  most  of  them  stood  for  re- 
election by  the  constituencies,  but  only  eleven  .  .  . 
were  returned.  The  result  was  to  give  the  Constitu- 
tionalists a  working  majority  in  both  Chambers ;  and 
the  Directors  were  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
hostile  Legislature  which  they  could  neither  dissolve 
nor  adjourn.  No  legal  course  but  submission  lay 
before  them  ;  and,  to  put  their  case  fairly,  such  sub- 
mission was  not  without  danger.  They  represented 
the  Convention,  and  especially  the  regicides.  If  they 
resigned  or  ceased  to  govern,  they  could  no  longer 
protect  the  Constitutionalists  or  the  great  body  of 
Jacobins  whom  they  had  appointed  to  office.  On 
May  20  the  new  members  took  their  seats,  and  on  the 
27th  "  (in  accordance  with  the  stipulation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, whereby  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Executive  selected  by  ballot  was  to  retire  annually 
and  be  replaced  by  a  successor  chosen  by  the  Cham- 
bers) "elected  Barthdlemy  as  Director  in  succession 
to  Letourneur.  .  .  .  He  acted  uniformly  in  concert 
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with  Carnot,  replacing  Letourneur  politically  as  well 
as  officially."^ 
f  "  Barthelemy,  formerly  an  employe  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  had 
lived  that  routine  life  of  the  functionary  which  never 
develops  the  smallest  spontaneity.  Agent  of  the 
Comite  du  Salut  Public  in  Switzerland,  he  had  served 
the  Republic  with  the  same  scrupulous  punctuality 
as  he  had  the  Monarchy.  He  had  even  rigorously 
executed  the  laws  passed  against  the  emigres;  and 
Robespierre,  who  was  suspicion  incarnate,  had  main- 
tained him  in  his  post.  He  was  an  instrument  at  the 
disposition  of  every  successful  conqueror,  and  a  good 
instrument  in  skilful  hands.  '  I  was  for  making  the 
Republic  administrative,'  he  says  himself  in  his 
Memoirs ;  such  was  his  whole  luggage  in  the  way 
of  ideas  in  the  Directorial  Government,  where  his 
feebleness  was  so  extreme  that  he  durst  not  maintain 
any  opinion  of  his  own."^ 

Letourneur's  retirement  in  favour  of  this  nonentity 
was  very  generally  considered  to  have  been  settled 
beforehand ;  but  apparently  the  ballot  was  quite 
genuine — at  any  rate,  Rewbell  thought  so.  An  anec- 
dote a  propos  of  this,  and  giving  a  strange  glimpse  of 
the  personality  of  the  latter  statesman,  is  recorded  in 
the  memoirs  of  Carnot  which  we  owe  to  his  son 
Lazare-Hippolyte  Carnot,  also  a  distinguished  public 
man,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

"  I  believe  there  was  no  pre-arrangement  about  the 

1  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "  The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  506. 

''■  Memoirs  sur  Carnot;  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Directoire),  xii.  (p.  105). 
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drawing,  as  some  have  supposed.  My  father  told  a 
piquant  story  about  this  event,  which  confirms  my 
belief.  *  In  Rewbell  the  greed  of  power  is  insatiable. 
At  the  time  of  the  drawing,  his  sight  was  so  much 
obscured  that  in  opening  the  fatal  paper,  althoughit 
was  for  his  remaining  a  member  of  the  Government, 
he  read  to  the  opposite  effect ;  he  gave  a  start  and  let 
out  the  words  :  "  So,  /  am  to  go ! "  I  heard  this 
quite  plainly,  and  broke  sundry  jests  about  it  to  him 
afterwards.  The  fact  is  quite  authentic'  "^ 
****** 

The  political  situation,  therefore,  from  the  spring  of 
1797  is  as  follows.  The  majority  of  the  Directorial 
body  finds  itself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  majority 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Executive  in  open  discord 
with  the  Legislature,  the  original  source  of  its  own 
powers,  the  Constitutionalists,  the  party  hostile  to  the 
existing  Government,  now  commanding  a  plurality  of 
votes  in  both  Chambers.  The  Directoire,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  is  bound  to  fight  for  its  existence,  and  casting 
constitutional  obligations  to  the  winds,  to  push  matters 
to  the  final  arbitrament  of  physical  force.  This  was 
what  actually  occurred,  though  the  coup  cPetat  which 
resulted  in  the  decisive  triumph — for  the  time  being— 
of  the  Directoire,  was  delayed  for  some  months  more, 
till  the  September  of  1797. 

The  first  and  preliminary  struggle,  during  the  months 
intervening  between  May  and  September  4,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  replacement  of  certain  Ministers  ob- 
noxious to  the  present  majority  in  the  Corps  Legislate 

»  Ibid.,  II.,  xi.,  (p.  97). 
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as  prot6ges  and  instruments  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment to  whom  they  owed  their  original  appointment, 
by  men  of  a  more   accommodating   disposition    and 
holding  sounder  and  more  "  Constitutional  "  views. 
"...  The  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  party  were  daily  increasing.    Three 
1    of  their  leaders,  Portalis,  Simeon,  and  Dumas,  were 
deputed  to  represent  to  Barras  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation  founded  on  the  dismissal  of  the  four 
Ministers — Merlin,  Delacroix,  Ramel  de  Noyant,  and 
Truguet — who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Councils,  and 
,    their  replacement  by  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 
^    Barras  received  the  deputation  with  cordiality ;  but 
when  on  July  16  Carnot,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
members  of  the  Councils,  proposed  the  change,  he 
found  that  Barras  had  concerted  with  Rewbell  and 
Larevelliere  to  dismiss  not  the  revolutionary  but  the 
moderate  Ministers  in  whom  the  Councils  had  full 
confidence.     The  removal  of  Delacroix  and  Truguet 
was  agreed  to. "  ^ 

The  filling   of  their   places   being   left  undecided, 
Carnot  refusing  to  take  the  responsibility — 

"  Rewbell  demanded  that  the  question  of  replacing 
the  deprived  Ministers  should  be  proceeded  with 
immediately.  Carnot  pointed  out,  but  in  vain,  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make  so  important  a  choice. 
Rewbell  retorted  ironically  'that  a  Director  should 
be  always  ready  to  deliberate,'  and  forthwith  proposed 
the  candidates  designated  by  the  Constitutionalists."^ 

'  Canibridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  507. 

^  Thibaudeau,  Mdmoires,  ii., — "  Directoire,"  ch.  22,  p.  213. 

U 
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The  final  result  was  the  appointment  of  Talleyrand 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Pleville  Le 
Pelay  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy — appointments  to 
which  Carnot  and  his  ally  Barthelemy  raised  no 
objection. 

The  latter  was  a  man  of  no  great  importance,  it  is 
true,  one  way  or  the  other;  but  it  was  far  different 
with  Talleyrand,  He  and  Benjamin  Constant  were 
destined  to  exert  an  influence  second  to  none  on  affairs 
in  the  immediate  future.  Both  were  ardent  "Con- 
ventionalists "  and  members  of  the  famous  Cercle  Con- 
stitutionnel,  lately  founded  as  headquarters  of  the 
Conventional  or  Directorial  party  in  the  Chambers,  in 
opposition  to  the  no  less  influential  Club  de  Clichy,  the 
rallying  point  of  the  more  extreme  section  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  especially  in  the  Council'  of  Five 
Hundred,  led  by  such  men  as  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Pichegru 
and  Camille  Jordan,  pledged  to  direct  hostility  to  the 
three  Directors  and  aiming  at  the  immediate  repeal  of 
all  revolutionary  legislation.  The  meetings  of  the 
Cercle  ConstUutionnel  (the  name,  by  the  by,  is  confusing; 
in  spite  of  its  title,  it  was  the  club  of  the  Conventional- 
ist party,  in  opposition  to  the  Constitutionalists)  were 
held  in  the  ci-devant  Hotel  de  Salm,  referred  to  in 
chapter  lo  above,  in  our  day  the  Palais  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  ;  Siey^s  and  Madame 
de  Stael  were  leading  spirits. 

"A  woman  already  famous  for  her  wit  and  in- 
tellect, and  now  no  less  so  for  her  intrigues,  Madame 
de  Stael  had  first  introduced  Talleyrand  at  the  Court 
of  Barras  and  secured  his  admission  to  the  Director's 
intimacy.     He  was  the  soul  and  mouthpiece  in  the 


-MADAME    DE    STAEL 
From  an  illustration  in  '■' Jnniper  Hall"  by  Constance  Hill 
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Councils  of  the  majority  of  the  Directoire.     Benjamin 
Constant,  another  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  was  the 
orator  of  the  faction.     These  three  played  an  all- 
important  part  in  the  coming  crisis.'" 
Carnot's  indecision  at  this  crisis  is  difficult  to  explain  ; 
but   apparently    his    unlooked-for    consent    to    these 
appointments  was  due  to  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
But  peace  was  become  impossible,  and  presently  further 
developments,  the  retention  of  the  two  Revolutionary 
Ministers,  Merlin  and  Ramel,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
three  Constitutionalists,  Benezech,  Petiet,  and  Cochon, 
a  violently  partisan  policy  still  further  accentuated  by 
the  selection  of  Scherer,  a  special  protege  of  Rewbell's, 
for  the  Ministry  of  War,  made  a  final  and  decisive 
breach    inevitable    between    the    two    and    the   three 
Directors,  and  between  their  enemies  and  their  friends, 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  in  the  Legislature. 


From  this  time  forward  there  was  obviously  no  alter- 
native left  the  three  Directors  but  to  fight  in  self- 
defence.  Rewbell  and  Larevelliere-Lepaux  saw  this  as 
plainly  as  Barras  himself.  "  Rewbell  was  for  ever 
saying  '  that  things  must  change  or  he  would  lose  his 
head,'  and  Larevelliere  '  that  all  this  could  only  end  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  the;  cannon.' "  ^ 

A  fight  for  life  was  now  inevitable.  "  All  hope 
of  peace  being  finally  dissipated,  the  Directoire  began 
to  prepare  for  war.  The  state  of  things  was  much  like 
that  which  had  preceded  the  loth  August,  1792  ;  but 

^  Ibid.,  ii.,  ch.  22,  p.  211. 
^  Ibid.,  ii.,  ch.  22,  p.  216. 
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the  Directoire  could  command  far  better  resources  than 
the  King  had  possessed."^ 

Their  first  step  was  an  attempt  to  induce  Hoche,  who 
was  leading  a  force  of  12,000  men,  detached  from  his 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  destined  for  the  proposed  inva- 
sion of  England,  towards  Brest,  to  divert  his  troops  in 
the  direction  of  Paris.  "  Hitherto  the  armies  had 
not  interfered  in  affairs  of  the  interior  ;  they  had  fought 
and  not  deliberated.  To  this  destination  they  had 
remained  faithful  up  to  the  fatal  moment  when  the  Di- 
rectoire determined  to  summon  them  to  its  succour."  ^ 

But  this  moment  was  not  quite  come  yet.  The 
negotiations  came  to  light,  and  on  the  news  reaching 
the  Government  and  Councils  that  the  army  of  Brest 
was  being  brought  within  the  distance  from  the  capital 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  Year  HI,  Hoche  was 
summoned  before  the  Directoire  and  severely  questioned 
by  Carnot.  Barras  had  been  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
agent  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  he  afforded  his  accomplice 
no  countenance  whatever  on  this  occasion.  Ill  and 
crestfallen,  Hoche  withdrew,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
— on  September  ig. 

It  was  Bonaparte,  and  under  his  orders  Augereau, 
who  were  to  be  the  dei  ex  machind  of  the  imminent 
coup  (Tetat.  For  the  time  being  the  future  Emperor 
was  to  succour  and  save  the  tottering  Government 
of  the  Directoire,  which  two  years  later  (18  Brumaire— 
November  9,  1799)  he  finally  overthrew  by  armed  force. 

For  the  present  Bonaparte  did  not  come  personally 
on  the  scene  of  action.     He  contented  himself,  after 

'  Ibid.,  ii.,  ch.  22,  p.  211. 
^  Ibid. ,  ii. ,  ch.  23,  p.  222. 
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issuing  a  fiery  proclamation  to  his  army  of  Italy  on  the 
anniversary  fete  (July  14)  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
and  instigating  addresses  against  the  Royalist  con- 
spirators of  the  Club  de  Clichy,  with  sending  General 
Augereau  as  his  lieutenant  to  Paris.  The  latter 
rather  truculent  and  flamboyant  personage  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  popular  mind  with  his  prancing 
charger,  his  uniform  blazing  with  jewels,  and  his  loud 
denunciations  of  Royalist  and  reactionary  foes  of  the 
Directoire,  whom  he  declared  he  had  come  to  the 
capital  to  exterminate. 

"Bonaparte  had  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  the 
events  which  were  preparing  in  Paris.  .  .  .  He  had 
promised  the  Directory  the  support  of  his  army  in  case 
of  actual  danger.  He  sent  Augereau  to  Paris  with 
addresses  from  his  troops.  *  Tremble,  royalists  ! '  said 
the  soldiers.  '  From  the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is  but 
a  step.  Tremble  !  Your  iniquities  are  numbered  ;  and 
their  recompense  is  at  the  end  of  our  bayonets.'  '  We 
have  observed  with  indignation,'  said  the  staff,  'the 
intrigues  of  royalty  threatening  liberty.  By  the  manes 
of  the  heroes  slain  for  our  country,  we  have  sworn  im- 
placable war  against  royalty  and  royalists.  Such  are 
our  sentiments  ;  they  are  yours,  and  those  of  all 
patriots.  Let  the  royalists  show  themselves,  and  their 
days  are  numbered.'  The  councils  protested,  but  in 
vain,  against  these  deliberations  of  the  army.  General 
Richepanse,  who  commanded  the  troops  arrived  from 
the  army  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  stationed  them  at 
Versailles,  Meudon,  and  Vincennes."^ 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),   ch.    12, 
P-  334- 
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To  come  to  the  actual  events  of  these  critical  times, 

— in  particular  the  nights  of  17  and  18  Fructidor. 

"The  Directory,"  writes  Mignet,  "did  not  wish 
for  a  reconciliation,  which,  at  the  best,  would  only 
have  postponed  its  downfall  and  that  of  the  republic  to 
the  elections  of  the  year  VI.  .  .  .  Barras,  Rewbell, 
and  Larevelli^re  determined  instantly  to  attack 
Carnot,  Barthelemy,  and  the  legislative  majority. 
The  morning  of  the  i8th  was  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  this  coup  d'etat.  During  the  night  the  troops, 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  entered  the 
city  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  It  was  the 
design  of  the  directorial  triumvirate  to  occupy 
the  Tuileries  with  troops  before  the  assembling  of  the 
legislative  body,  in  order  to  avoid  a  violent  expul- 
sion, to  convoke  the  Councils  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Luxembourg,  after  having  arrested  their  princi- 
pal leaders,  and  by  a  legislative  measure  to  accom- 
plish a  coup  d'etat  begun  by  force.  It  was  in 
agreement  with  the  minority  of  the  councils,  and 
relied  on  the  approbation  of  the  mass.  The  troops 
reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  one  in  the  morning, 
spread  themselves  over  the  quays,  the  bridges,  and 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  before  long  twelve  thou- 
sand men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  surrounded  the 
Tuileries.  At  four  o'clock  the  alarm  shot  was  fired, 
and  Augereau  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
Pont-Tournant. 

"The  guard  of  the  legislative  body  was  under 
arms.  The  inspectors  of  the  Hall,  apprised  the 
night  before  of  the  movement  in  preparation,  had 
repaired  to  the  national  palace    (the  Tuileries)  to 
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defend  the  entrance.  Ramel,  commander  of  the 
legislative  guard,  was  devoted  to  the  councils,  and 
he  had  stationed  his  eight  hundred  grenadiers  in  the 
different  avenues  of  the  garden,  shut  in  by  gates. 
But  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  Ramel  could  not  resist 
the  directory  with  this  small  and  uncertain  force. 
Augereau  had  no  need  even  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Pont-Tournant.  As  soon  as  he  came  before 
the  grenadiers,  he  cried  out,  'Are  you  republicans?' 
The  latter  lowered  their  arms  and  replied,  'Vive 
Augereau !  Vive  le  directoire ! '  and  joined  him. 
Augereau  traversed  the  garden,  entered  the  hall 
of  the  councils,  arrested  Pichegru,  Willot,  Ramel, 
and  all  the  inspectors  of  the  Hall,  and  had  them 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.  The  members  of  the 
councils,  convoked  in  haste  by  the  inspectors,  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  their  place  of  sitting ;  but  they 
were  arrested  or  refused  admittance  by  the  armed 
force.  Augereau  announced  to  them  that  the  direc- 
tory, urged  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
republic  from  the  conspirators  among  them,  had 
assigned  the  Odeon  and  the  School  of  Medicine  for 
the  place  of  their  sittings.  The  greater  part  of  the 
deputies  present  exclaimed  against  military  violence 
and  the  dictatorial  usurpation,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  yield,"! 

"At  seven  o'clock  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Councils,  Lafon-Ladebat  and  Simeon,  accompanied 
by  about  fifty  members,  attempted  to  open  the  day's 
sittings,  but  were  ejected.  They  removed  to  the 
house  of  Lafon-Ladebat,  whither  they  were  followed 

^  Ibid.,  ch.  12,  pp.  334  sgg. 
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by  an  officer  of  Augereau's  staff,  who  arrested  several 
and  dispersed  the  remainder.  When  asked  by  what 
law  he  dared  to  arrest  the  Representatives  of  the 
People,  he  replied  with  simple  truth,  '  By  the  law 
of  the  sword.'  The  members  of  the  Directorial 
party  met  at  g  a.m.,  the  Anciens  in  the  Ecole  de 
Sante,  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  Odeon  theatre. 
There  they  declared  themselves  in  permanent  session, 
appointed  a  Commission  of  Five,  including  Siey^s 
and  Boulay  of  the  Meurthe,  and  sat  throughout  the 
day  awaiting  the  orders  of  their  masters,  not  know- 
ing whether  their  colleagues  of  yesterday  were  to  be 
tried,  shot  off-hand,  or  transported."^ 

"  The  people  of  Paris,  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
found  the  troops  still  under  arms,  and  the  walls 
placarded  with  proclamations  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  a  formidable  conspiracy.  .  .  .  The  entire 
population  remained  quiet ;  a  mere  spectator  of  an 
event  brought  about  without  the  interference  of 
parties,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  army  only,  it 
displayed  neither  approbation  nor  regret. 

"The  directory  felt  the  necessity  of  legalizing, 
and  more  especially  terminating,  this  extraordinary 
act.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  five  hundred, 
and  of  the  ancients,  were  assembled  at  the  Odeon 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
debate,  they  determined  to  sit  permanently.  A 
message  from  the  directory  announced  the  motive 
which  had  actuated  all  its  measures.  'Citizen 
legislators,'  ran  the  message,  'if  the  directory  had 

1  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directory,'' 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  509. 
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delayed  another  day,  the  republic  would  have  been 
given  up  to  its  enemies.  The  very  place  of  your 
sittings  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators ; 
from  thence  they  yesterday  distributed  their  plans 
and  orders  for  the  delivery  of  arms ;  from  thence 
they  corresponded  last  night  with  their  accomplices ; 
lastly,  from  thence,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
again  endeavoured  to  raise  clandestine  and  seditious 
assemblies,  which  the  police  at  this  moment  is  em- 
ployed in  dispersing.  We  should  have  compromised 
the  public  welfare,  and  that  of  its  faithful  representa- 
tives, had  we  suffered  them  to  remain  confounded 
with  the  foes  of  the  country  in  the  den  of  con- 
spiracy."^ 

"During  the  night  of  September  4  (18  Fructidor) 
and  the  following  day  they  sat  surrounded  by 
soldiers  and  by  a  disorderly  rabble ;  intimidated  by 
threatening  messages  from  the  Directors,  and  in  the 
hot  haste  of  terror,  they  produced  the  Law  of  Sep- 
tember 5  (19  Fructidor). 

"  By  this  law  all  the  elections  of  49  Departments, 
returning  154  members,  were  annulled,  and  the 
Directors  were  charged  to  appoint  all  the  magis- 
trates and  officials  in  these  departments  until  the 
elections  of  1798.  Fifty-three  persons  were  ordered 
to  be  immediately  transported  to  such  place  as  the 
Directors  should  fix ;  among  these  were  the  two 
Directors,  Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  thirty-eight 
members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  Cochon,  ex- 
Minister  of  Police,  Generals  Pichegru,  Miranda  and 

'  Mig-net,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (iSgj),  ch.   12, 
P-  337- 
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Morgan,  the  Abbe  Brottier  (ci-devant  Royalist  agent 
in  Paris  and  the  ringleader  of  the  abortive  con- 
spiracy  of  January,  1797)  and  two  of  his  associates. 
The  Law  of  October  25,  1795  (3  Brumaire,  An  IV) 
was  re-enacted,  ,  .  All  emigres  were  ordered  to  leave 
France  within  a  fortnight;  any  emigre  remaining 
after  this  period  was  to  be  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Law  recently  passed  on  the  Liberty  of  Worship  was 
repealed;  and  every  priest  was  ordered  to  take  a 
special  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  and  anarchy.  The 
Directors  were  empowered  to  transport,  by  an 
administrative  order  stating  the  reason  of  its  issue, 
any  priest  who  might  disturb  the  public  peace.  All 
newspapers  and  newspaper  presses  were  placed  for 
one  year  under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  The 
power  of  proclaiming  any  commune  in  a  state  of 
siege  was  invested  in  the  Directory. 

"On  the  next  day,  September  6,  the  two  new 
Directors,  Merlin  of  Douai  and  Fran9ois  de  Neu- 
chateau,  were  elected  in  place  of  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy.  .  .  . 

' '  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  three  Directors 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than  their 
coup  d'etat.  By  a  few  hours  of  violence  they  had 
disposed  of  two  hostile  Directors  and  of  more  than 
two  hundred  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and 
had  thus  crushed  all  their  opponents  and  created  for 
themselves  a  despotism  which  Louis  XIV  or  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  have  envied."^ 

^  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch,  lo,  "  The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  510, 


CHAPTER   XVII 

AFTER  FRUCTIDOR ;  THE  DIRECTOIRE  FLUSHED 
WITH   VICTORY 

Political  reprisals — Fate  of  the  D^pori^s — Cayenne — ^migr^s  and  Priests 
— The  Press — Editor  Poncelin — Thibaudeau's  Narrative — Carnot's 
flight  from  the  Luxembourg'. 

AFTER  victory,  vengeance  !  The  reprisals  of 
the  victorious  faction  were  directed  chiefly 
against  four  classes  of  persons  : — political 
^  adversaries,  including  Carnot  and  Barthe- 
lemy  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Directorials, 
emigres,  priests,  and  opposition  journalists ;  and  all 
these  classes  suffered  severely.  True,  the  very  first 
message  received  by  the  Councils  from  the  triumphant 
Directoire  on  the  evening  of  September  4,  had  an- 
nounced that  "the  triumph  of  the  Republic  was  not 
to  be  stained  by  blood," — and  this  pledge  had  been 
duly  kept,  so  far  as  purely  political  offenders  were 
concerned.  The  coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor,  unlike  all 
previous  revolutions,  was  followed  by  no  executions, 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  arraigned  before  the 
military  tribunals,  presently  constituted  in  the  different 
Departments  for  the  trial  of  emigres  and  unpatriotic 
priests,  and  found  guilty  by  them.  Indeed  Carnot,  the 
fallen  Director,  was  allowed,  there  is  good  reason  to 
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believe,  to  slip  away  unscathed.  But  others,  less 
fortunate,  found  the  hand  of  the  offended  Government 
heavy  to  punish,  and  paid  bitterly  for  their  opposition 
in  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment 
accompanied  by  every  aggravation  of  harshness  and 
indignity. 

"Some  only  of  the  persons  condemned  to  depor- 
tation had  been  arrested.  The  rest  were  in  hiding 
or  in  flight.  At  first  no  one  knew  what  to  think 
about  Carnot ;  some  declared  he  was  arrested,  some 
killed,  some  fled.  The  truth  was  Carnot  had  escaped, 
whether  because  things  had  been  bungled,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  the  Directoire  found  it  most  to  their 
profit  to  let  him  get  away, 

"Those  actually  deported  were  sent  to  Rochefort 
in  barred  waggons  or  cages  on  wheels  under  convoy 
of  a  General  Dutertre,  a  coarse  ignorant  soldier. 
His  behaviour  was  so  revolting  that  the  Directoire 
had  him  arrested  in  the  Department  of  the  Vienne,  and 
brought  back  prisoner  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unfortunate  Deputies  received  tokens  of  respect 
and  the  most  touching  sympathy  from  all  parties, 
indignant  that  men  of  their  stamp  should  be  treated 
like  savage  beasts. "i 

"  Vae  victis  was  one  of  the  few  unchanging  revolu- 
tionary maxims.  These  political  prisoners  were  for 
the  most  part  elderly  men,  who  had  held  high  office 
and  done  the  State  some  service,  and  were  now 
condemned  to  exile  without  trial.  With  a  brutality 
which  admits  of  no  palliation,  they  were  carried  across 
France  in  open  iron  cages  on  wheels,  half  starved 

'  Thibaudeau,  M^moires,  ii., — "Directoire,"  ch.  27,  p.  279. 
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and  subject  to  every  form  of  insult  and  misery.  On 
their  arrival  at  Rochefort  they  were  instantly  trans- 
ferred to  a  corvette  and  despatched  on  a  voyage 
which  lasted  for  more  than  seven  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  lay  in  the  bare  hold  fed  on  little 
more  than  mouldy  biscuits  and  brackish  water. 
After  a  short  rest  at  Cayenne  they  were  taken  to  a 
fever-stricken  deserted  village  called  Sinnamarie. 
Eight  of  the  prisoners,  Barthelemy,  Pichegru, 
Aubrey,  de  La  Rue,  Willot,  Ramel,  Dossonville,  and 
Letellier,  Barthelemy's  valet,  who  had  refused  to 
forsake  his  master,  escaped  in  a  canoe ;  Aubrey 
and  the  brave  valet  died  on  the  way ;  the  others 
arrived  after  many  adventures  at  Demerara,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  England.  Six  of  those  who 
remained  behind  died  within  twelve  months,  two 
only,  Lafon-Ladebet  and  Barbe-Marbois,  survived 
and  were  brought  back  to  France  in  1799. 

"The  new  era  of  the  Directory  began  by  the 
removal  of  every  magistrate  and  official  in  the  forty- 
nine  Departments  in  which  the  elections  had  been 
annulled,  and  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  ex- 
Conventionalists,  JacobinSj  and  personal  proteges  of 
the  Directors.  In  each  district  of  France  a  military 
tribunal  was  instituted  to  identify  and  shoot  emigres. 
The  working  of  these  tribunals  depended  greatly  on 
the  spirit  of  the  memlDers  of  each  ;  in  some  districts 
the  persons  arraigned  had  as  fair  a  trial  as  possible, 
in  others  accusation  and  identification  were  followed 
by  immediate  death.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  two 
years,  September,  1797,  to  November,  1799,  about 
160  persons  were  shot  by  order  of  these  tribunals  ; 
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a  sinister  comment  on  the  boasts  of  Boulay  and 
Bailleul  that '  no  blood  had  been  spilt  in  consequence 
of  the  glorious  victory  of  liberty.' 

"But  the  swift  death  by  a  musket-ball  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  prisoners 
who  underwent  the  punishment  of  the  guillotine  seche, 
the  term  by  which  transportation  to  Cayenne  became 
known.  Fortunately  for  humanity  only  a  few  ship- 
loads of  prisoners  were  despatched.  The  English 
cruisers  were  on  the  alert ;  they  drove  one  ship  dis- 
masted back  to  Rochefort,  and  captured  a  second 
with  twenty-five  priests  on  board.  After  this,  im- 
prisonment on  the  islands  of  Re  and  Oleron  was 
substituted  for  transportation.  In  all  363  prisoners, 
of  whom  292  were  priests,  were  sent  to  Cayenne. 
.  .  .  On  the  islands  1212  priests  and  some  hundreds 
of  Bretons,  journalists  and  others,  were  imprisoned. 

"The  chief  sufferers  were  priests.  The  law  of 
September  5  (19  Fructidor),  in  addition  to  re-enacting 
the  revolutionary  laws  against  the  clergy,  gave  to 
the  Directors  the  power  to  transport,  without  any 
further  ceremony  than  a  statement  of  their  reason, 
any  priest  whom  they  considered  to  have  disturbed 
the  public  peace.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to 
compel  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  ecclesiastics,  whom  they  were  often  more 
ready  to  protect  than  to  persecute  ;  but  from  Directors 
such  as  Larevellifere,  Merlin,  or  Fran9ois,  no  priest 
could  hope  for  mercy.  Arrest  followed  the  mention 
of  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  complaint.  The 
order  sometimes  set  forth  a  definite  'offence,  such  as 
opposing  the  observance  of  the  decadi  or  advocating 
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Christian  marriage ;  more  often  it  ran  in  some 
such  terms  as  these  :  *  Seeing  that  A.  B.,  priest,  is  a 
man  of  detestable  morals  a.nd  fanaticises.'  The  total 
number  of  priests  against  whom  these  lettres  de  cachet 
were  issued  between  September,  1797,  and  November, 
1799,  has  been  calculated  at  1726  in  France  and 
8225  in  Belgium.  Nearly  8000  of  the  latter  were 
condemned  by  orders  in  blank,  issued  after  the  rising 
against  the  conscription  of  1798 ;  the  majority  escaped, 
being  befriended  by  the  entire  population ;  but  all 
those  captured  were  imprisoned  in  France  or  Bel- 
gium."^ 


Hitherto  no  restrictions  had  been  in  existence  against 
the  Press,  and  in  consequence  an  endless  variety  of 
journals,  under  a  host  of  editors  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion,  had  flourished  in  rank  luxuriance 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
But  this  was  to  be  completely  changed  now,  under 
a  Government,  triumphant  indeed  for  the  moment  over 
its  enemies,  but  nevertheless  fully  awake  to  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  its  tenure  of  power. 

"  Next  to  the  clergy  the  vengeance  of  the  Direc- 
tors fell  most  heavily  on  the  journalists.  Before  the 
coup  d'etat  the  Directory  had  sent  repeated  messages 
demanding  stricter  laws  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  the  Corps  Legislatif  had  consistently 
refused  to  pass.  Now  the  Directors  had  all  they 
required ;   the  Law  of  September  5  gave  them  the 

'  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directory,'' 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  pp.  512,  513. 
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right  to  suppress  any  journal  of  which  they  dis- 
approved, while  a  second  law  passed  on  September  8 
confiscated  forty-two  of  the  principal  newspapers 
and  condemned  their  proprietors,  editors,  and  writers 
to  transportation.  The  greater  number  escaped; 
but  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  Suard,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  first  shipload  transported  to  Cayenne; 
and  many  others  followed  him  or  were  imprisoned  at 
Oleron  or  the  lie  de  Re.  Among  those  condemned 
in  the  years  1798  and  1799  were  La  Harpe,  Fon- 
tanes,  Michaud,  and  Lacretelle  ;  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  small  body  of  men  of  letters  who  had  survived 
the  Revolution."! 

A  great  number  of  journals  were  suppressed  alto- 
gether, and  the  remainder  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
abject  fear  and  compliance,  which  left  full  scope  for  the 
official  organs  of  the  Government  to  exert  the  required 
influence  on  public  opinion. 

"  The  Directoire  had  two  official  sheets :  the  Redac- 
teur  and  the  Journal  of  the  Defenseurs  de  la  Patne 
the  latter  intended  for  circulation  among  the  armies, 
composed  under  the  eye  of  the  Directors,  and  the 
political  portion  of  which  was  reviewed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs."^ 

A  diverting  incident  of  the  campaign  against  journal- 
ism and  journalists  was  the  much-discussed  adventure  of 
"  able  editor  "  Poncelin  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  Abbe 
Poncelin,  a  disfrocked  priest  now  living  in  Paris  on 
his  wits  as  a  not  over-scrupulous  politician  and  partisan 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  p.  514. 

^  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  Sociiti  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  12,  p.  386. 
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writer,  had  so  grossly  and  gratuitously  insulted  Barras 
in  one  number  of  his  paper,  the  Courrier  frangais,  that 
the  Director,  completely  losing  his  temper,  had  the 
culprit  inveigled,  some  say  forcibly  carried  off,  to  the 
Directorial  Palace,  and  there  soundly  thrashed  by  his 
lackeys  in  a  private  room  of  his  apartments. 
i  The  scandal  was  of  course  prodigious,  and  poor 
Poncelin's  recriminations  and  outcries  of  the  shrillest. 
But  strange  to  say,  these  suddenly  ceased  altogether, 
and  the  consequent  suspicion  that  Barras,  intimidated 
by  the  rising  storm  of  popular  indignation,  had  offered 
his  victim  solatium  in  hard  cash  which  the  latter  had 
accepted  as  the  price  of  his  honour,  turned  the  tide  of 
sympathy  for  the  martyred  journalist  into  indifference 
and  disgust. 

i  Many  indeed  seem  to  have  disbelieved  the  story  alto- 
gether ;  but  Thibaudeau,  an  eminently  cool  and  credible 
witness,  feels  little  doubt  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of 
this  saugrenu  incident. 

"It  is  practically  proven  that  Barras,  to  avenge 
himself  for  sundry  insults  of  the  Abbd  Poncelin, 
editor  of  the  Courrier  frangais,  had  enticed  him  to 
the  Luxembourg  and  had  him  fustigated.  The  Abbe 
made  legal  complaint ;  but  subsequently  abandoned 
his  efforts  to  obtain  satisfaction.  It  is  said  he  did  so 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  trafficking  in 
his  own  dishonour,  exposing  his  name  to  shame  and 
ridicule,  and  putting  an  end  by  his  unworthy  com- 
pliance to  the  public  indignation  excited  by  this  act 
of  violence."  ^ 

"The    journalists    live    in    concealment    in    the 

'  Thibaudeau,  Minwires,  ii., — "  Directoire,''  ch.  22,  p.  215  (note). 
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country,  and  from  their  subterranean  hiding-places 
shout  forth  diatribes  more  vehement  and  paragraph^'; 
more  red-hot  than  ever.    In  these  skirmishes  between 
the  iron  pot  and  the  earthenware  crock  the  former  is 
the  first  to  get  out  of  patience.     Authority  loses  its 
temper ;   and  one   day  when   Editor   Poncelin  has 
allowed  himself  some  specially  virulent  and  offensive 
personalities  against  Barras,  the  unfortunate  journal- 
ist is  seized  at  his  country  house  and  dragged  off  to 
the  Luxembourg  ;  a  dozen  or  more  assassins — friends 
doubtless  of  the  Director's — fell  him,  bind  his  hands 
tight  behind  his  back — (it  is  Poncelin  tells  the  tale) 
— beat  him,  hang  him  in  the  air  by  the  heels,  and 
whip  him  soundly !     The  execution   raises  endless 
talk.      A  proces-verbal    giving   Poncelin's  account 
is  lodged  with  the  juge  de  paix.     The  press  is  in 
fierce  revolt.      Barras  gives  Poncelin  permission  to 
visit  the  Luxembourg  ;  but  either  the  victim  of  past 
violence  is  afraid— or  perhaps  he  has  sold  his  silence 
for  a  consideration.     His  memory  has  grown  alto- 
gether confused ;    he  had    dreamt   they  undid  his 
breeches  and   gave   him  you  know  what ;    he  had 
dreamt  that  twelve  or  fifteen  tall  lackeys  had  reduced 
his  posterior  to  a  jelly  and  striped  all  his  back  with 
weals.     His  punishment  was  more  than  a  practical 
joke,  something  else  than  a  casual  act  of  brutality; 
it  was  a  symptom.     No,  it  was  more  than  that;  it 
was  the  essay  of  a  system,  the  beginning  of  a  policy 
— the  system  and   policy  which   Darac  openly  de- 
manded in  the  tribune  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, in   language  unprecedented   in   the  assembly 
of  any  nation  :   '  For  strumpets  the  police  and  the 
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saipetri^re  are  the  thing ;  for  journalists  it's  Bicetre 
is  wanted  !  Both  classes  practise  a  trade  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  one  sort  disseminates  moral  poison,  the 
other  physical.'"  1 


A  vivid  glimpse  of  the  events  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Fructidor  is  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  his  personal 
experience  during  those  critical  days  supplied  by 
Thibaudeau  in  his  Memoirs.  The  author  was  a  man 
of  mark,  a  prominent  politician  with  a  distinguished 
career  behind  him,  and  at  the  time  a  member  both  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  the  Committee  of  Inspectors  of 
the  Hall  of  Assembly  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  safety  and  inviolability  of  the  Chambers, 
— at  this  crisis  the  only  executive  body  available  to 
concert  measures  of  defence  against  the  threatened 
violence  of  the  Directoire,  and  the  one  which,  sup- 
posing the  latter's  revolutionary  designs  had  failed, 
would  have  assumed,  at  any  rate  provisionally,  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Born  in  1767  at  Poitiers, 
he  was  the  son  of  an  avocat  of  that  place  who  had 
himself  played  an  important  part  as  a  politician  and 
served  as  a  Deputy  to  the  States  General.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  Convention  at  twenty-five,  he  had 
voted  for  the  King's  death ;  but  otherwise  through- 
out his  career  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  cool 
councils  and  moderate  views.  He  survived  Revolu- 
tion, Empire  and  Restoration,  and  was  made  a 
Senator  in   1852.      His   great  work,  the  Histoire  du 

'  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Histoire  de  la  SociiU  franfaise 
pendant  le  Directoire,  (1855),  ch.  12,  p.  392. 
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Consulat  et  de  V Empire,  was  published  in  1839  >  it  is 
a  plain,  pedestrian  chronicle  of  events,  marked  by 
clear  judgment  and  much  impartiality. 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  the  Commissions,  which  I  had 
left  in  such  a  state  of  heat  and  so  firmly  resolved  to 
hit  straight  in  the  face  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment, made  no  reports  to  the  Councils  on  the  17 
Fructidor.  The  sitting  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  was  more  peaceable  than  it  had  ever  been. 
It  was  the  calm  that  goes  before  the  storm.  The 
ranks  were  breaking,  each  man  thinking  in  his 
heart  of  providing  for  his  own  safety.  ...  1 
dined  that  evening  with  General  Cesar  Faucher,  a 
friend  of  mine.  Afterwards  in  that  spirit  of  in- 
difference arising  from  the  presentiment  of  a  catas- 
trophe there  is  no  escaping  from,  I  read  the  notices 
of  theatrical  performances,  and  rather  childishly 
selected  from  its  analogy  with  my  own  situation  the 
Enfant  du  Malheur  (Child  of  Misfortune),  a  melo- 
drama playing  at  one  of  the  theatres  on  the  Boule- 
vards. We  had  hardly  been  sitting  half  an  hour 
somewhat  dismally  in  a  box  when  the  door  opens 
and  an  unknown  man  asks :  '  Are  you  not  the 
Citoyen  Thibaudeau?'— '  Yes,  I  am.'— 'Then  here 
is  what  I  was  ordered  to  hand  you.'  Therewith  he 
vanished,  leaving  a  packet  of  papers  with  me.  I 
unfold  them ;  they  were  the  proclamations  and 
printed  orders  of  the  Directorial  Government  which 
next  morning  covered  the  walls  of  Paris. 

"  My  first  act  was  to  go  in  search  of  such  of  my 
colleagues  as  I  felt  a  genuine  interest  in,  to  warn 
them  to  take  measures  for  their  safety.     I  went  to 
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the  Tuileries,  where  the  Commissions  of  the  Councils 
were  in  session.  It  was  half-past  nine,  and  the  great 
Hall  was  crowded  with  Deputies,  who  were  harangu- 
ing as  on  the  day  before.  Without  knowing  for 
certain  the  exact  moment  of  attack,  they  expected  it 
every  instant,  and  were  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  resistance.  Men's  minds  were  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  But  my  friends  were 
not  present,  and,  thinking  it  better  not  to  intervene 
in  the  debates,  I  withdrew. 

"  My  wife  was  in  the  country,  at  Meudon  ;  I  had 
only  one  servant  with  me.  I  went  for  the  night  to 
the  lodging  of  an  employe  in  the  Treasury  and  a 
compatriot  of  mine,  who  occupied  a  room  at  the 
Butte-des-Moulins,  in  a  house  where  there  was  no 
door-porter.  It  was  the  first  time  in  all  these 
troublous  times  I  passed  the  night  away  from  home. 
I  slept  till  six  next  morning,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  tranquillity.  My  companion 
had  heard  nothing  during  the  night,  and  the  dis- 
trict seemed  just  as  quiet  as  ever.  I  supposed  noth- 
ing special  had  happened ;  I  went  out  at  seven  and 
made  for  the  Tuileries,  not  seeing  so  much  as  a 
group  of  three  persons  anywhere  assembled.  On 
reaching  the  Palace,  all  I  noticed  was  that  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  line  were  guarding  the  precincts, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  grenadiers  of  the  guard  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  This  innovation  ought  to  have 
opened  my  eyes,  but  I  did  not  so  much  as  think  of 
asking  the  first  passer-by  what  it  meant.  Like  the 
bird  attracted  by  some  inexplicable  fascination,  I 
threw  myself  into  the  very  serpent's  jaws.     I  enter 
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the  courtyard,  presenting  my  Deputy's  medaL  - 1 
then  make  for  the  entrance  of  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan,  on  the  upper  floors  of  which  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Councils  were  sitting  ;  but  the  soldier  on  duty 
refuses  to  admit  me,  asking  if  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Commission  ;  then  on  my  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, lets  me  pass.  I  mount  the  stairs,  to  find  the 
door  of  the  hall  where  the  Commission  sits  guarded 
by  soldiers  lying  on  the  floor.  Then  at  last  the 
cloud  which  had  darkened  my  sight  is  lifted.  Never- 
theless, urged  on  by  fate  and  a  mistaken  feeling  of 
honour,  I  would  not  retreat ;  I  showed  my  medal  to 
the  sentinel,  who  refused  me  roughly.  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  insist,  and  walked  mechanically  down- 
stairs, my  head  full  of  very  confused  thoughts  about 
all  I  was  witnessing.  I  was  not  yet  half-way  down 
when  an  officer  of  rank  passed  me,  going  up  two 
steps  at  a  time.  A  moment  later  I  could  hear  him 
coming  down  again  and  calling  to  me  by  my  name. 
At  that  moment  I  happened  to  be  opposite  a  door 
leading  to  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ancients;  I 
followed  the  corridor  which  runs  alongside  the  hall, 
and  after  passing  several  functionaries,  found  myself 
in  the  Tuileries  garden,  which  was  full  of  troops 
and  guns.  I  left  it  at  a  point  near  the  Pont-Royal, 
crossed  the  Place  du  Carrousel  at  the  same  moment 
as  several  squads  of  officers  and  men,  and  got  back 
to  the  room  where  I  had  spent  the  night.  I  sent  out 
my  companion  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  and  in  an 
hour  he  came  back  informing  me  of  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  bringing  me  printed  statements  that 
had  been  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  streets, 
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according  to  which  I  was  included  in  the  number 
of  Deputies  arrested. 

"When  one  measures  in  cold  blood  a  danger  one 
has  escaped,  it  appears  more  terrifying  than  it  did  at 
the  moment.  This  I  felt  strongly  when  I  learnt  that 
several  Deputies  had  been  already  arrested  and  were 
detained  in  the  Hall  of  Inspectors  at  the  very  time 
I  had  attempted  to  enter,  and  when  I  thought  of  the 
officer  who  had  called  to  me  and  all  the  soldiers  who 
must  have  known  me  as  I  walked  recklessly  under 
their  noses.  My  first  care  was  to  despatch  my  ser- 
vant to  Meudon  to  let  my  wife  know  I  was  safe. 
The  barriers  were  closed,  and  after  prowling  about 
in  vain  to  find  a  way  of  egress,  he  got  out  over  the 
walls.  He  found  my  wife  in  the  most  cruel  distress 
and  terror  ;  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  and 
hurried  some  way  along  the  road  to  Paris.  A  man 
who  was  escaping  on  horseback  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  alarm  had  told  her  I  was  arrested.  She  came 
to  Paris  at  the  very  first  moment  it  was  possible  to 
enter  the  city. 

"  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  the  nocturnal 
movements  carried  out  by  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  familiar  to  everybody.  The  enterprise 
was  executed  as  quietly  and  successfully  as  a  ballet 
at  the  Opera.  There  was  no  shadow  of  resistance. 
The  good  people  of  Paris  remained  passive.  Not  a 
man  came  forward  to  defend  the  Corps  Legislatif  or 
any  one  of  its  members ;  all  were  either  indifferent 
or  struck  stupid  with  amazement.  All  that  was 
needed  to  annihilate  the  Republic — for  annihilated 
it  was,  counting  from  that  fatal  night — was  the  dis- 
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charge  of  one  cannon  loaded  with  powder.  It  was 
Barras  bore  the  honours  of  dictatorship  during  that 
night.  He  had  a  taste  for  violent  measures  of  the 
sort,  and  showed  tact  and  presence  of  mind  on  such 
occasions.  La  Revelliere  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
(Barras')  apartments  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
At  the  same  crisis  Rewbell,  whose  head  was  more 
or  less  turned,  was  kept  under  surveillance  in  his 
residence. 

"The  Directoire  referred  to  the  Commission  a 
list  of  those  to  be  deported.  This  subsequently 
suffered  changes,  and  names  were  both  removed  and 
added.  It  was  a  framework,  so  to  speak,  of  proscrip- 
tion ;  one  would  insert  the  names  of  individuals 
whom  he  wished  to  be  rid  of,  another  expunge  those 
of  friends  in  whom  he  felt  interested.  It  contained 
Directors,  Deputies,  Journalists,  Royalists,  and  Con- 
stitutionalists, men  formidable  to  the  Government, 
and  others  entirely  insignificant. 

"  I  had  been  originally  included  by  the  Directorial 
Government  in  the  list  of  deportations  ;  but  my 
name  was  afterwards  struck  out."^ 

****** 

Of  Carnot's  hurried  flight  from  the  Luxembourg  on 
the  night  of  17-18  Fructidor,  and  eventual  escape  we 
have  a  circumstantial  account  in  the  Memoires  de 
Famille  from  the  pen  of  his  brother  Carnot-Feulins, 
reprinted  in  the  interesting  and  valuable  Memoires  de 
Carnot  by  his  son. 

^  Thibaudeau,  Memoires,  ii.,— "Directoire,"  ch.  27,  pp.  267  sqg.,  274. 
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"On  the  17  Fructidor  Carnot  was  at  table  with  a 
score  or  so  of  guests  when  he  received  a  letter  that 
could  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  violent 
attempt  to  be  made  next  day.  He  put  it  quietly  in 
his  pocket ;  then  after  dinner  he  went  for  a  drive, 
taking  his  brother  Carnot-Feulins  and  two  other 
general  officers  with  him  in  the  carriage,  so  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  freely.  The  latter 
advised  his  not  returning  that  night  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg. But  the  two  brothers  refused.  'The  Direc- 
torial Guard  is  strong  enough,'  they  declared,  'to 
prevent  an  assassination.  As  for  open  force,  overt 
insurrection,  the  triumvirs  will  not  attempt  it ;  it 
would  be  fatal  to  its  own  authors.' 

"  Nothing  more  therefore  was  done  beyond  placing 
a  picket  of  the  guard  in  the  courtyard,  which  could 
be  summoned  at  the  first  signal.  Feulins  and 
Alleut  (Carnot's  secretary)  undertook  to  keep  watch 
in  the  hall  from  which  the  Director's  bedchamber 
opened. 

"At  the  same  time,  on  the  chance  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  seize  his  person,  Carnot  had  had  a 
duplicate  key  made  for  the  gates  of  the  main  garden, 
with  which  his  own  communicated.  On  returning 
from  the  drive,  the  two  brothers  went  and  tried  this 
key  ;  then  Carnot,  going  back  into  the  house,  placed 
it  in  the  drawer  of  a  small  escritoire,  called  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day  a  bonheur  dujour.  This  precaution, 
quite  subsidiary  as  he  thought,  it  was  saved  his  life. 

"The  Director  sat  down  to  his  regular  evening 
work.  About  one  in  the  morning,  overcome  with 
weariness,  he  threw  himself  all  dressed  as  he  was  on 
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his  bed.  Some  time  before,  one  of  the  adjutant- 
majors  of  the  guard,  an  ofiScer  named  Killer,  a 
German,  had  presented  himself  to  receive  Carnot's 
orders,  he  said,  as  ex-President  of  the  Directorial 
Government,  the  acting  President  (Larevelli^re)  not 
having  been  found  at  his  residence.  The  real  object 
of  the  visit  was  to  announce  that  armed  bands  were 
assembling  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Hiller  left  with  orders  to  have  the  garden  cleared; 
but  he  returned  an  hour  later  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  officers  on  half  pay  were  gathered  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palace,  under  Barras'  windows,  and 
refused  to  disperse,  asseverating  that  they  were  there 
at  the  Director's  invitation.  '  I  went  up  to  make  sure 
of  this,'  added  the  adjutant-major,  'and  the  Director 
Barras  himself  assured  me  that,  a  report  being 
current  of  a  night  attack  against  the  Luxembourg, 
he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  surround  it  with  de- 
fenders.' Then  he  was  so  good  as  to  have  a  colla- 
tion served  for  our  benefit. 

"What  then  passed  between  the  Directors  and 
Hiller  may  be  guessed.  At  three  o'clock  this  same 
officer  entered  Carnot's  apartments  with  a  squad  of 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  placed  sentinels  at  the  doors 
of  the  different  rooms,  and  addressing  Feulins,  in- 
formed him  that  his  orders  imposed  a  melancholy 
duty  on  him,  in  fact  that  he  was  there  to  secure  the 
Director's  person. 

"  Feulins  answered  :  '  Carry  out  your  orders  ;  you 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  give  up  my  brother  to  you 
myself.'  And  as  he  spoke,  he  had  his  hands  on  his 
pistols.     Then    he    gave    a   nod   of   intelligence  to 
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Alleut,  who  got  up  to  accompany  the  adjutant-major 
and  his  men.  Then,  while  Alleut  was  taking  them 
a  long  walk  throtigh  the  many  rooms,  his  trick 
favoured  by  the  confusion  of  brain  due  to  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  drunk  at  Barras'  expense,  Feulins  ran  to 
awaken  his  brother.  The  two  slipt  down  by  a  back 
stairway,  crossed  the  little  garden  attached  to  the 
Director's  residence  and  reached  the  gates  of  which 
they  had  a  key. 

"  But  there  arose  a  baffling  difficulty — the  key  had 
been  forgotten  !  Quickly  Feulins  retraces  his  steps, 
hurries  into  the  house,  which  was  still  under  search  ; 
he  finds  the  key  in  the  bonheur  du  jour,  puts  out  the 
lights  which  were  still  burning  in  several  rooms, 
bolts  the  doors  or  locks  them,  and  so  back  to  the 
gates.  Fresh  alarm !  he  can  see  nothing  of  his 
brother  now.  The  latter  had  heard  a  noise,  hidden 
under  the  trees,  and  was  exploring  the  wall  to  see  if 
he  could  make  a  way  over  it  anywhere. 

"  Meeting  at  last,  they  pass  the  gates,  and  as  they 
pull  them  to  again  behind  them,  a  cannon-shot 
booms  out — probably  the  signal  for  action  to  begin. 
And  so  out  into  the  streets.  My  brother  told  me  he 
could  not  refrain  from  a  shout  of  laughter,  to  think 
of  the  long  faces  of  his  enemies  when  they  learnt  of 
his  escape. 

"  Meanwhile  Hiller,  arriving  with  his  troop  before 
the  doors  which  Feulins  had  bolted  and  locked,  sent 
word  to  Barras ;  sappers,  under  General  Cherin, 
broke  in  the  doors  with  hatchets.  All  this  took  time  ; 
not  over  much  however,  for  it  was  stated  in  a  proces- 
verbal  of  these  occurrences,  that  the  Director's  bed 
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was  still  warm.  But,  when  Barras  discovered  his 
victim  had  escaped  him,  he  fell  into  a  wild  rage, 
seized  a  porcelain  inkstand  and  hurled  it  at  a  mirror 
in  the  salon — innocent  substitute  for  the  victim  that 
had  avoided  his  vengeance.  This  justifies  Carnot's 
fit  of  merriment. 

"A  means  of  leaving  the  country  was  offered — 
the  Director  to  accompany,  as  his  servant,  a  friend, 
who  started  on  a  journey  abroad  on  purpose.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  Carnot  being  desirous  of 
putting  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible 
violence.  He  left  his  temporary  place  of  asylum  to 
sleep  at  his  future  travelling  companion's  house. 
The  party  took  its  departure  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  provided  with  all  necessities  for  the  journey. 

"  His  destination  was  Switzerland.  My  father's 
companion,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  was 
an  officer  of  Engineers,  named  Hottelard,  who  had 
contrived  to  have  a  mission  entrusted  to  him  to 
those  parts. 

"  Hardly  had  our  travellers  covered  a  few  dozen 
leagues  when,  on  driving  up  to  a  relay,  they  saw  a 
military  man  get  out  of  another  postchaise  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  General  Rey,  a  great 
partisan  of  the  coup  d'etat,  an  individual  who  was  bound 
to  recognize  Carnot.  Hottelard  springs  out  into  the 
road,  steps  up  to  him,  and  starts  a  conversation. 
They  ask  each  other  the  news  of  the  day — amongst 
other    items:     'Is     Carnot    arrested?'— ♦  No;    but 
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nobody  has  a  word  to  say  about  him  ;  either  he  is 
dead  or  out  of  the  country.'  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
scribed Director  has  sat  close  in  the  depths  of  the 
carriage,  pretending  to  be  asleep  ;  the  new  horses 
are  put  to,  the  travellers  bid  each  other  good-bye, 
and  start  off  again  in  opposite  directions. 

"The  fugitive  and  his  companion  reached  Geneva 
without  any  further  adventure.  "^ 

'  Mhnoires  sur  Camot,  par  son  Fils,  II.  (Carnot  au  Directoire  ;  Pro- 
scription), pp.  164  sgq.,  177,  i8o. 
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THE   DIRECTOIRE   TOTTERING   TO    ITS    FALL 

Victorious  for  the  moment  both  at  home  and  abroad — Growing  unpopu- 
larity— Extreme  instability  of  parties — Bonaparte's  triumph;  the 
Egyptian  Expedition — Elections  of  Year  VI ;  coup  d'etat  of  22 
Flor^al — Between  the  elections  of  1798  and  1799  ;  suspended  anima- 
tion— The  Law  of  Conscription — Elections  of  Year  VII ;  counter- 
Revolution  of  30  Prairial — Sieyfes  elected  to  the  Directoire  vice 
Rewbell — The  new  "Jacobins  "—Joubert  falls  at  the  Battle  of  Novi— 
Bonaparte  the  only  hope  of  the  country. 

"  ^    ■    ^HE  chief  result  of  the  i8th  Fructidor  was 
I  a  return,  with  slight  mitigation,  to  the 

I  revolutionary    Government.      The    two 

ancient  privileged  classes  were  again  ex- 
cluded from  society  ;  the  dissentient  priests  were 
again  banished.  The  Chouans,  and  former  fugi- 
tives, who  occupied  the  field  of  battle  in  the  depart- 
ments, abandoned  it  to  the  old  republicans.  ...  At 
this  period  the  Directory  attained  its  maximum  of 
power."  1 

At  home,  driven  by  the  virulence  of  its  opponents 
in  the  Councils  to  adopt  revolutionary  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures,  it  had  at  any  rate  carried  these  out 
vigorously  and  successfully,  and  for  the  time  being  was 
absolute  master  of  the  situation.  The  Chambers,  in- 
deed, were  reduced  to  absolute  impotence. 

^  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 

p.  340- 
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"  During  the  months  between  the  coup  d'etat  and 
the  elections  in  the  spring  of  1798,  the  Corps  Legislatif 
sank  into  complete  dependence  on  the  Directors  and 
obeyed  their  orders  almost  implicitly.     Nearly  all 
those  who  had  given  dignity  and  prestige  to  its  pro- 
ceedings were  swept  away.    The  Law  of  September  5 
had  eliminated  two  hundred  deputies,  and  others  who 
had  escaped  proscription,  as  Thibaudeau,  Dupont  of 
Nemours,  Doulcet,  resigned  or  absented  themselves. 
The  promoters  of  the  coup  d'etat,  now  known  as  the 
' Fructidortens,'  led  the  Councils."^ 
Over   the  frontiers,  France  had   no   single   enemy 
left  in  arms  with  the  exception  of  England  ;  and  even 
England  was  for  a  time  on  the  point  of  following  the 
example  of  her  allies   and   concluding  peace.      The 
triumphant  Directoire  had  imposed  peace  on  Austria  by 
the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and  on  the  Empire  by 
the  Congress  of  Rastadt.     Its  Belgian  and  Lombard 
States  were  paid  for  by  a  part  of  the  Venetian  States. 
The  coalition  of  1792  and  1793  was  broken  up,  and  the 
English  Cabinet  despatched  Lord  Malmesbury  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  make  propositions  of  peace.    The  negotia- 
tions however  failed,  and  war  was  renewed.   Simultane- 
ously,   "perfidious   Albion"   was    preparing    at    St. 
Petersburg  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  second  coalition. 
Again,  the  Directorial   system   was   by  this  time,  in 
virtue  of  a  whole  series  of  brilliant  victories  and  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  complete  in  Europe,  rendering  the 
power  and  position  of  Republican  France  preponderant 
among  the  nations.     She  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 

^Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.   i6,  "The  Directory,'' 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  515. 
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Helvetian,  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  and  Roman 
Republics,  all  constructed  on  the  same  model  and 
serving  to  hedge  round  her  native  territory  with  a  ring 
of  subordinate  States  dependent  on  her  will  and  amen- 
able to  her  influence. 

But,  despite  all  this  apparent  prosperity,  the  Direc- 
torial Government  was  in  reality  both  unpopular  and 
unsuccessful.  The  Directors  had  begun  well,  displaying 
a  genuine  desire  to  ameliorate  the  distressful  conditions 
into  which  six  years  of  revolutionary  violence  and  never 
ending  changes  at  home,  of  desperate  and  unceasing 
struggle  against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe  abroad, 
had  plunged  the  country,  and  to  reorganize  society  on 
a  firmer  and  sounder  basis ;  but  circumstances  had 
thwarted  these  good  intentions  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  and  at  last,  in  mere  self-defence  and  for  their 
own  self-preservation,  they  had  been  forced  into  violent 
and  cruel  courses.  Moreover,  in  many  respects  their 
record  was  a  bad  one  ;  their  hands  were  not  in  every 
case  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption  where  money  was 
concerned.  While  the  domestic  life  of  certain  of  the 
Rulers  of  France  gave  rise  to  no  little  scandal,  the 
general  character,  or  want  of  character,  of  the  society 
which  gathered  round  the  governing  "Five"  at  the 
Luxembourg  was  far  from  being  such  as  to  inspire 
respect  or  confidence  in  the  governed. 

"Since  September,  1797,  the  Directors  had  been 
absolute ;  their  rule  had  led  to  nothing  but  ruin  at 
home  and  the  threat  of  disaster  abroad.  Nor  was  it 
merely  failure  with  which  the  Directors  were  charged: 
they  were  accused  also  of  promoting  and  fostering  a 
new    class  of  speculators,  commissaries,  and  con- 
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,    tractors,  whose  fortunes  were  built  upon  the  public 

distress.     The  men,  dishonest,  reckless  and  vulgar, 

flaunted  their  wealth  in  lavish  and  debauched  display; 

the  women  lived  in  a  sort  of  delirium  of  shameless- 

ness,  exhibiting  themselves  in  costumes  more  indecent 

than  nudity,  changing  their  husbands  at  their  own 

caprice,  and  trading  on  their  charms  or  the  influence 

of  their  lovers.    Two  at  least  of  the  Directors,  Rewbell 

and  Barras,  were  known  to  be  the  patrons  of  these 

people,  and  were  believed  to  be  their  partners.^  " 

!    It  was  a  period  of  extreme  political  instability — a 

welter  of  discordant  parties,  each  uncertain  of  its  own 

footing,  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  any  weakness 

on  the  part  of  all  other  factions  in  the  State  : — 

"  Parties  continued   to  wage   the   same   ruthless 

war  of  conspiracies  and  coups  d'etat  which  had  been 

inaugurated  by  the  18  Fructidor ;  but  henceforward 

the  struggle  was  rather  marked  by  intrigue  than  any 

I  extreme  violence,  whether  of   act  or  animosity — a 

manifest  token   of  the   exhaustion  from  which  the 

nation  suffered.     The  tyranny  of  the  Fructidoriens, 

feebly  maintained,   had    fallen    into    contempt    the 

instant  it  ceased  to  inspire  terror  ;  its  preponderance 

was  now  succeeded  by  a  condition  of  perpetual  flux 

and  uncertainty  both  in  oflicial  administration  and 

public  opinion.  "2 

,  Meantime  Bonaparte,   fresh  from  his  triumphs  in 

Italy,  was  again  in  Paris. 

"The  conqueror  of   Italy  and  the  pacificator  of 
the  continent  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  con- 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  p.  517. 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUm,,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  p.  416. 
Y 
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strained  on  the  part  of  the  directory,  but  deeply  felt 
by  the  people.  Honours  were  accorded  him,  never 
yet  obtained  by  any  general  of  the  republic.  A 
patriotic  altar  was  prepared  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
he  passed  under  an  arch  of  standards  won  in  Italy 
on  his  way  to  the  triumphal  ceremony  in  his  honour. 
He  was  harangued  by  Barras,  president  of  the 
directory,  who,  after  congratulating  him  on  his 
victories,  invited  him  to  crown  so  noble  a  life  by  a 
conquest  which  the  great  country  of  France  owed 
to  its  insulted  dignity.  This  was  the  conquest  of 
England."! 

But  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  (chap.  6),  the 
Egyptian  expedition  was  what  really  occupied  the 
ambitious  general's  mind  and  the  great  object  on 
which  he  was  bent.  At  the  same  time  it  appealed  to 
the  self-interest  of  the  Directorial  Government  for 
another  reason,  as  they  saw  in  it  a  means  of  keeping 
a  formidable  personage  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  a 
prospect  of  attacking  the  English  by  way  of  India. 
****** 

The  next  crisis  the  Directoire  had  to  face  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  elections  which  fell  due,  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  month 
of  Floreal,  Year  VI  (May,  1798).  The  results  were  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  the  Government,  being  quite  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Year  V. 

"Since  the  i8th  Fructidor,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
counter-revolutionists  had  restored  all  the  influence 
of   the   exclusive   republican  party,  which  had  re- 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch,  13, 
P-  342- 
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established  the  clubs  under  the  name  of  Constitu- 
tional Circles.  This  party  dominated  in  the  electoral 
assemblies,  which,  most  unusually,  had  to  nominate 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  deputies :  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  for  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  for  that  of  the 
ancients.  When  the  elections  drew  near,  the 
directory  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  anarchists. 
But  its  proclamations  having  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent democratic  returns,  it  decided  upon  annulling 
them  in  virtue  of  a  law  by  which  the  councils,  after 
the  1 8th  Fructidor,  had  granted  it  the  power  of  judg- 
ing the  operations  of  the  electoral  assemblies.  It 
invited  the  legislative  body,  by  a  message,  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  five  members  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  22nd  Floreal,  the  elections  were  for 
the  most  part  annulled. "  1 

This  violently  strained,  if  not  positively  unconstitu- 
tional application  of  a  provision  never  of  course 
intended  to  be  so  used,  saved  the  Government  for 
the  time  ;  but  it  was  their  last  victory.  The  next  coup 
d'etat,  that  of  30  Prairial,  Year  VII  (June,  1799),  was 
destined,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  to  be  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Directors'  power,  a  preliminary  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  whole  system  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

In  view  of  these  momentous  elections  of  Floreal, 
1798,  the  Directorial  Junta  had  made  preparations  in 
two  directions,  from  which  they  hoped  to  influence 
opinions  in  their  favour.  They  had  used  every  effort, 
by  means  of  the  Press  and  countless  manifestos  and 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  13,  p.  343. 
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proclamations,  to  confound  Royalists  and  anarchists 
together,  and  scare  the  popular  imagination  by  repre- 
senting both  as  equally  dangerous  foes  to  the  Republic 
and  as  actively  engaged  in  plotting  for  its  destruction. 
Secondly,  they  had  promoted  the  formation  throughout 
the  country  of  constitutional  clubs  in  affiliation  with 
the  central  society,  the  Cercle  Constitutionnel,  in  Paris. 
But  while  the  first  of  these  devices  had  failed  to 
produce  any  appreciable  influence  on  public  opinion, 
the  second  had  proved  positively  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  The  Cercles  Constitutionnels  had  turned 
against  their  originators,  and  now  formed 

"a  compact  and  powerful  ultra-revolutionary  or- 
ganization, which  had  become  intensely  hostile  to 
the  Directory  and  was  supported  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  electorate.  *  In  old  days,  we  had  one  tyrant, 
now  we  have  five,'  was  a  sentiment  which  was  shared 
not  by  Jacobins  only,  but  by  all  who  had  suffered 
from  the  general  bankruptcy  or  from  the  petty 
tyrants  who  represented  the  Directory.  Long  before 
the  elections  began  it  was  obvious  to  the  Directors 
and  to  the  '  Fructidorians '  that  they  would  be  hope- 
lessly beaten."^ 

In  the  event,  when  the  tide  was  found  to  have 
definitely  turned  against  the  Government,  a  message, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  received  by  the  Corps  Legislatij 
declaring  that  anarchists  and  Royalists  were  identical; 
and  that  both  took  their  orders  from  the  so-called 
king.  A  commission  was  appointed,  and  on  its  report  a 
law  was  hurried  through  both  Chambers  on  May  ii, 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  i6,  "The  Directotyj" 
by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  516. 
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1798,  which  after  a  preamble  denouncing  the  result  of 
the  elections  as  due  to  a  Royalist  conspiracy,  declared 
these  to  be  void  in  seven  Departments,  selected  the 
candidates  least  objectionable  to  the  Government  in 
twenty-three  others,  and  excluded  by  name  forty-eight 
i""  anarchist "  deputies  from  the  remaining  Departments. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  Fran9ois  de  Neuf- 
chateau,  who  had  superseded  Barthelemy  on  the 
iDirectoire  subsequently  to  the  18  Fructidor,  after 
playing  an  important  part  in  that  revolution,  drew  the 
retiring  ballot,  it  is  generally  supposed  by  a  precon- 
certed arrangement,  and  was  succeeded  by  Treilhard, 
an  avocat  and  ex-member  of  the  Convention.  .  .  . 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  elections  in 
the  spring  of  1798,  followed  by  the  arbitrary  reversal  of 
their  results  by  the  resolution  of  22  Floreal,  and  those 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  onwards  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  Directoire  in  November  of  the  same  year  (18, 
19  Brumaire,  Year  VIII),  may  be  described  as  a  period  of 
suspended  animation,  of  political  paralysis,  on  the  part 
of  the  Directorial  Executive.  True,  the  Government 
had  mastered  its  antagonists  for  the  moment,  but  at 
what  a  price  !  Henceforth  all  useful  activity,  all  bene- 
ficial initiative,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  universal 
distrust  and  dislike  felt  for  such  unconstitutional 
methods  and  the  ever-growing  unpopularity  of  the 
"Five  Tyrants,"  both  in  their  corporate  capacity  and 
as  individuals, — to  say  nothing  of  a  series  of  military 
disasters  abroad. 

"The  directory  wished  to  maintain  the  political 

balance,  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  its  first 
('   two  years ;    but  its  position  was    much    changed. 
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Since  its  last  coup  d'etat,  it  could  no  longer  be  an 
impartial  government,  because  it  was  no  longer  a 
constitutional  government.  It  dissatisfied  everyone. 
Yet  it  lived  on  in  this  way  till  the  elections  of  the 
Year  VII.  It  displayed  much  activity,  but  an  activity 
of  a  narrow  and  shuffling  nature.  Merlin  de  Douai 
and  Treilhard,  who  had  replaced  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy" — the  former  immediately  after  Fructidor 
(Year  VI,  Sept.,  1797),  the  latter  after  an  interval, 
superseding  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau  after  the  events 
of  Floreal  (Year  VII,  May,  1798) — were  two  political 
lawyers.  Rewbell  had  in  the  highest  degree  the 
courage,  without  having  the  enlarged  views,  of  a 
statesman.  Lareveillere  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists  for  a  government 
leader.  As  to  Barras,  he  continued  his  dissipated 
life  and  his  directorial  agency ;  his  palace  was  the 
rendezvous  of  gamesters,  women  of  gallantry,  and 
stock-jobbers  of  every  kind.  The  administration  of 
the  directors  betrayed  their  character,  but  more 
especially  their  position ;  to  the  embarrassments  of 
which  was  added  war  with  all  Europe.  "^ 

n*  •■*  ■!■  ^  •!*  3f! 

To  this  time  belongs  — 

"the  only  law  enacted  under  the  Directory  which 
produced  a  permanent  influence  on  history, :  the 
Law  of  Conscription.  The  armies  of  the  Con- 
vention had  been  raised  partly  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, partly  by  the  great  levee  en  masse  of  300,000  men 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Five  years 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  trans.  (1891),  ch.  13,  p.  344. 
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of  constant  war  had  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
French  forces  in  the  field.  Bonaparte  had  carried  the 
picked  veterans  to  Egypt;  and  of  those  who  remained 
100,000  men  were  scattered  from  Amsterdam  to  Bern 
and  Naples,  barely  sufficing  to  prevent  the  peoples  of 
the  vassal  Republics  which  the  Directors  had  founded 
in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy,  from  rising 
against  their  benefactors.  By  the  summer  of  1798  it 
was  clear  that  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  armies  must  be  largely  rein- 
forced. To  effect  this  a  law  proposed  by  General 
Jourdan  was  finally  passed  establishing  the  system  of 
conscription,  by  declaring  that  all  unmarried  French 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
were  liable  to  military  service.  The  number  of  con- 
scripts required  each  year  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
annual  law."^ 

"  The  military  conscription  placed  two  hundred 
thousand   young    men   at   the  disposal  of   the   re- 
public.     This   law,   which   was   attended   with   in- 
calculable consequences,  was  the  result  of  a  more 
regular  order  of  things.     Levies  en  masse  had  been 
the  revolutionary  service  of  the  country ;    the  con- 
scription became  the  legal  service."^ 
Yet  this  "  legal  service  "  proved  a  comparative  failure 
at  its   inception.      The   first  annual   law  (September 
24,  1798)  fixed  the  number  of  conscripts  required  at 
200,000 ;  but  after  eight  months'  strenuous  effort  not 
more  than  37,000  had  been  drafted  into  the  armies  on 

"  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  i6,  "The  Directory,"  by 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  p.  518. 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Sevolution,  trans.(i89i),  ch.  13,  p.  345. 
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the  different  frontiers.  "Evasions,  false  certificates 
of  marriage,  self-mutilation,  and  wholesale  desertion, 
formed  not  the  exception  but  the  rule."  It  was  only 
under  Napoleon  that  this  tremendous  weapon  of  war 
was  made  really  effective. 


Meantime    the    diflSculties   of   the    Directoire   were 

aggravated  by  renewed  perils  of  foreign  invasion  and 

a  succession  of  disasters  across  the  frontiers.     France 

was  once  more  involved  in  war  with  the  greater  part  of 

,  Europe. 

"The   treaty  of   Campo-Formio    had   only  been 
for  Austria  a  suspension  of  arms.     England  had  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  her  to  a  new  coalition  ;  with  the 
exception  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  formed  part  of  it.     The  subsidies  of  the 
British    Cabinet,   and   the  attraction   of  the  West, 
decided  Russia ;  the  Porte  and  the  States  of  Barbary 
acceded  to  it,  because  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  the 
Empire,  in   order  to  recover  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,   and  the    petty   Princes   of  Italy  that  they 
might  destroy  the  new  republics."  ^ 
To  mention  only  the  more  important  checks  to  the 
French  arms  abroad — on  August  i  and  2,   1798,  the 
French  fleet  was  beaten  and  half  destroyed  by  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile ;  on  March  25,  1799,  Jourdan 
was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Stockach; 
while  Scherer  and  Moreau  in  Italy  lost  all  that  Bona- 
parte's brilliant  victories  had  won,  and  left  the  penin- 
sula virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 

'  I^id;  ch-  13.  p.  34S- 
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Another  sinister  incident  of  the  same  year  was  the 
assassination  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  Bonnier, 
Roberjeot,  and  Jean  de  Bry,  near  Rastadt,  by  a  body 
of  Austrian  Hussars — at  once  an  unheard-of  violation 
of  the  rights  of  nations,  a  mortal  insult  to  the  French 
people,  and  a  direct  defiance  of  the  moribund  Directorial 
Government  of  France. 

With  the  spring  of  1799,  once  more  came  round  the 
date  for  the  country  to  choose  a  fresh  Third  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Third  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  vjho  re- 
tired in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  once 
more  these  elections  went  dead  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  military  disasters  and  the 
discontent  of  parties,  the  elections  of  Floreal  in  the 
Year  VII  (May,  1799)  took  place;  they  were  republi- 
can, like  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Directory 
was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  contend  with  public 
misfortunes  and  the  rancour  of  parties."^ 

"By  the  spring  of  1799  the  government  of  the 
Directory  had  become  completely  discredited.  With 
power  little  short  of  absolute  it  had  neither  made 
a  brilliant  peace,  nor  procured  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war.  In  its  foreign  relations  it  was 
'insolent,  base,  and  awkward,' at  home  violent  and 
oppressive.  A  series  of  coups  d'etat,  directed  alter- 
nately against  Jacobins  and  royalists,  had  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Directors  was  not 
to  serve  France,  but  to  maintain  their  own  tenure  of 

'  Ibid.,  chap.  13,  p.  346. 
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power.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Jacobin  spirit,  at  once 
suspicious  and  tyrannical,  still  pervaded  the  rulers  of 
France.  There  was  no  political  liberty,  with  a  legis- 
lation twice  mutilated,  with  elections  persistently 
controlled  by  government,  and  with  a  press  super- 
vised by  the  police.  It  is  true  that  religious  freedom 
was  accorded  in  principle ;  but  the  State,  neutral  in 
name  and  profession,  was  in  reality  hostile  to  all 
forms  of  worship.  A  petty  but  effective  persecution 
succeeded  the  coarser  forms  of  violence.  No  church 
could  summon  its  congregation  by  a  bell ;  no  priest 
or  Bishop  could  publish  an  ecclesiastical  change,  or 
wear  his  ecclesiastical  raiment  outside  the  sacred 
edifice.  To  bear  a  crucifix  in  a  village  street  was 
a  crime  ;  and  a  priest  was  sent  to  prison  for  attending 
a  funeral  with  a  surplice  hidden  under  his  great-coat. 
.  .  .  Amid  the  disorder,  the  misery,  and  the  vices 
of  the  time,  there  was  one  all-pervading  passion— 
the  craving  for  peace  abroad  and  methodical  govern- 
ment at  home.  Everyone  was  disgusted  with  the 
Revolution ;  but  no  one  save  the  priest  and  the 
emigre  wished  to  recall  the  ancien  regime.  The  quarrel, 
indeed,  was  not  so  much  with  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  as  with  the  men  who  embodied  them; 
with  the  orgies  of  the  Luxembourg,  doubtless  magni- 
fied in  public  fame  ;  with  the  proscription  of  respect- 
able citizens ;  with  the  violation  of  electoral  freedom 
and  the  exploitation  of  France  in  the  interests  of  a 
discredited  faction." i 

"It  was  under  the  impression  of  these  disasters 

'  Cambridge  Modem   History,  vol.  viii.,  chap.  22,  "BrumairQ,"  by 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  p.  667. 
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that  the  elections  of  May  1799  were  held.  Public 
opinion  in  France  was  almost  unanimous  in  attribut- 
ing the  misfortunes  of  the  country  to  the  ill  government 
of  the  Directoire,  and  it  was  in  the  right,  albeit  this 
was  not  only,  nor  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the 
National  calamities.  The  elections  reflected  this  con- 
dition of  popular  sentiment ;  and  the  Councils,  tamed 
and  cowed  since  the  decimations  of  Fructidor,  beheld 
with  transports  of  exultation  their  secret  and  voice- 
less opposition  transformed  jn  a  moment  into  a 
majority  to  which  the  disorganization  and  panic 
of  the  Government  and  the  irritation  of  popular 
feeling  lent  an  irresistible  force  under  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  Directoire,  utterly 
dispirited  and  feeling  its  personal  honour  impugned 
by  unmistakable  manifestations  of  disfavour,  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  a  second  time  the  same  cynical  pre- 
varications by  means  of  which  they  had  falsified  the 
results  of  the  previous  year,  substituting  their  own 
creatures  for  the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
nation  by  means  of  their  coup  d'etat  of  the  22  Floreal. 
Encouraged  by  the  general  outcry  which  imputed  all 
the  reverses  of  France  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Directors,  the  Councils  strained  every  nerve  to 
secure  their  revenge  for  the  losses  and  humiliations 
of  Fructidor."! 

****** 

The  time  was  gone  by  for  ever  when  the  Govern- 
ment could  defy  the  country,  and  arbitrarily  modify, 
or  even  annul,  the  results  of  the  electors'  choice ;  the 
"  Five  Tyrants  "  could  only  bow  to  the  storm. 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870) ;  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  p.  419. 
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Rewbell  retired,  and  was  replaced  by  Siey^s,  an 
avowed  opponent  of  the  Directorial  System,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  first  instance  without  con- 
sulting him  and  in  open  contradiction  with  some  of  his 
pet  theories  of  Constitution-making,  and  the  most 
formidable  and  most  famous  antagonist  of  "this 
compromised  and  worn-out  Government. " 

Barras,  without  resigning,  withdrew  from  all  active 
participation  in  affairs,  abandoning  his  colleagues  to 
whatever  fate  might  be  in  store  for  them.  This  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  character  and  antecedents,  whose  ruling  motives 
throughout  his  long  and  chequered  career  had  been 
sheer  self-interest. 

"Barras  espoused  nothing  from  conviction,  and 

always  sided  with  the  party  which  had  the  greatest 

chance  of   victory.      A  democratic   member  of  the 

Mountain  on  the  31st  of  May  ;  a  reactionary  Moun- 

tainist    on    the    9th    Thermidor ;    a    revolutionary 

director  against  the  Royalists  on  the  i8th  Fructidor ; 

extreme  republican  director  against  his  old  colleagues 

on  the  30th   Prairial ;    he   now   became  a   Royalist 

director  against  the  Government  of  the  Year  HI.''^ 

Soon,  in  fact,  we  find  him  engaged  in  treasonable 

negotiations,    by  his  agent   David   Monnier,   for  the 

restoration  of  the  Monarchy.    As  an  ex-noble,  he  was 

already  predisposed  to   entertain   the  belief  that  the 

decline  of  the  republic  would  lead  to  the  return  of  the 

Bourbons. 

"As  for  Barras,  his  name   had   lost  all  political 

"  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),   ch.  13, 
P-  349- 
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significance.  After  betraying  all  parties  in  turn,  and 
proving  false  to  all  opinions,  he  had  ceased  to  stand 
for  anything  except  general  unscrupulousness ;  yet 
to  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  had  public  and  private 
life  come,  that  even  this  gave  him  a  certain  influence. 
Surrounded  by  a  court  of  disreputable  financiers  and 
lost  women,  exploited  and  despised,  but  still  re- 
taining a  kind  of  popularity  in  virtue  of  the  easy 
good-nature  of  a  free  liver,  he  thought  of  nothing  now 
but  the  salvation  of  his  own  skin  ;  he  made  over- 
tures first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  eager  and 
anxious,  surprised  to  find  himself  no  longer  an 
object  of  fear,  lavishing  intrigue  and  artifice  and 
insinuation,  making  a  hundred  impossible  offers, 
professing  promises  that  no  man  believed,  floating 
like  froth  on  the  surface  of  parties.  His  mind  for 
ever  preoccupied  with  his  own  safety,  he  had  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Louis  XVIII,  had  obtained 
a  pledge  of  indemnity  and  safe-conduct  from  him, 
together  with  magniloquent  promises ;  then,  dread- 
ing discovery,  he  had  informed  his  colleagues  of  the 
whole  transaction,  under  protest  of  enlightening 
them  as  to  the  perils  run  by  the  Republic,  in 
reality  in  order  to  cajole  them  the  more  easily  and 
win  credit  for  his  treachery  by  betraying  everybody 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Little  by  little  he  had 
withdrawn  almost  completely  from  public  affairs."* 

****** 

No  sooner  were  the  results  of  the  elections  known, 
and  the  incoming  Third  was  proved  to  be  preponderat- 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  Napoleon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  p.  242. 
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ingly  Jacobin  in  sentiment,  and  bound  to  materially 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  already  formidable  oppo- 
sition to  the  Directoire,  than  a  violent  parliamentary 
campaign  began  in  the  Chambers  directed  against  the 
Government  in  general  and  in  particular  against  the 
corruption  rife  at  headquarters,  which,  while  starving 
the  armies  in  the  field,  had  enriched  officials  and  con- 
tractors at  the  public  expense.  VEpuration  des  fonc- 
tionnatres  publics  and  la  punition  des  grands  coupdbks 
("Purification  of  the  public  service"  and  "Punish- 
ment of  culprits  in  high  places  ")  were  the  battle-cries 
of  the  hour. 

On  June  7  Sieyes,  who  had  been  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  where  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  the  neutrality  of  Prussia, 
arrived  in  Paris  to  find  the  Councils  firmly  resolved 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  three  recalcitrant  Directors, 
Larevelliere,  Merlin  of  Douai,  and  Treilhard,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  reforms^ 
Meantime  Barras,  convinced  that  his  colleagues  were 
doomed,  and  trusting  to  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
certain  toleration  and  even  popularity  due  to  his  easy- 
going good-nature  and  open-handedness,  was  ready 
to  help  in  bringing  about  their  downfall. 

The  attack  was  opened  on  June  16.  Treilhard's 
election  was  pronounced  to  have  been  illegal,  as  having 
taken  place  within  the  year  following  his  membership 
of  the  Corps  Ugislatif,  whereas  it  was  laid  down  by 
the  Constitution  that  at  least  that  interval  must  elapse 
before  a  member  became  eligible  for  the  Directorate. 
Although  twelve  months  had  now  intervened  since 
his   election,    the    Council    of   Ancients    ratified  the 
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decision  of  the  Lower  House,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  an  opposition  partisan — Gohier,  a  former  Minister 
of  Justice  under  the  Convention. 

****** 

But  the  main  attack  was  reserved  for  the  i8th 
(30  Prairial,  Year  VII).  On  that  day  the  Directors 
addressed  a  message  to  the  Councils  in  justification 
of  their  policy,  denouncing  the  divisions  in  the  State 
and  proposing  peace  between  the  rival  factions.  In 
reply,  the  Deputies,  fearing  another  coup  d'etat  of  the 
nature  of  that  of  the  year  before,  declared  solemnly 
they  would  outlaw  any  who  should  attempt  to  violate 
the  security  and  independence  of  the  Legislature. 
Bertrand  du  Calvados,  in  an  impassioned  speech, 
called  upon  the  Directors  to  resign  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  "  You  have  proposed  union,"  he  cried, 
"and  I  propose  that  you  reflect  if  you  yourselves  can 
still  preserve  your  functions.  If  you  love  the  Republic, 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  decide.  You  are  incapable  of 
doing  good  ;  you  will  never  have  the  confidence  of 
your  colleagues,  that  of  the  people,  or  that  of  the 
representatives,  without  which  you  cannot  cause  the 
laws  to  be  executed.  I  know  that,  thanks  to  the  Con- 
stitution, there  already  exists  in  the  Directory  a 
majority  which  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  that  of  the  national  representation.  Why  do  you 
hesitate  to  introduce  unanimity  of  desires  and  prin- 
ciples between  the  two  first  authorities  of  the  Re- 
public? You  have  not  even  the  confidence  of  those 
vile  flatterers  who  have  dug  your  political  tomb. 
Finish  your  career  by  an  act  of  devotion,  which  good 
Republican  hearts  will  be  able  to  appreciate." 
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The  end  was  that  Merlin  and  Larevellifere,  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  Rewbell  and  Treilhard  and  the  deser- 
tion of  Barras,  gave  up  the  game  and  resigned  their 
authority. 

Their  places  were  taken  by  General  Moulins  and 
Roger -Ducos,  the  former  the  nominee  of  the  more 
extreme  Republicans,  the  latter  of  the  moderate  party, 
in  the  Chambers. 

"The  30th  Prairial,  which  witnessed  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  government  of  the  Year  HI,  was 
an  act  of  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  councils  against 
the  directory  for  the  i8th  Fructidor  and  the  22nd 
Floreal.  At  this  period  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
State  had  each  in  turn  violated  the  constitution  s 
the  directory  by  decimating  the  legislature;  the 
legislature  by  expelling  the  directory.  This  form 
of  government,  which  every  party  complained  of, 
could  not  have  a  protracted  existence."^ 

y^  ifr  vfi  flp  jTt  ^ 

This  revolution,  for  it  was  really  nothing  less,  mark- 
ing as  it  did  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Revolu* 
tionary  period  and  the  first  step  towards  the  Empire, 
was  nevertheless  followed  as  an  immediate  consequencfi; 
by  a  very  orgy  of  violently  ultra-Jacobin  legislation. 
Indeed,  for  the  moment  the  changes  introduced  told  all 
in  favour  of  the  Extremists. 

"The  revolution  of  Prairial  was  'a  day  of  dupes.' 
The  Moderates  had  hoped  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Siey^s  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  constitutional 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
p.  347- 
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revision  ;  but  in  the  struggle  they  had  been  obliged 
to  accept  the  aid  of  the  violent  party  in  the  Councils  ; 
and  of  the  new  Directors  two,  Gohier  and  Moulins, 
the  latter  a  morose  and  incompetent  general,  were  at 
once  too  stupid  and  too  loyal  to  enter  into  their 
plans.  The  third,  Roger-Ducos,  was  a  man  of  more 
pliable  material.  Without  ability  or  connections  he 
would  vote,  as  he  had  always  voted,  for  the  winning 
side.  Sieyes  indeed  boasted  that  he  had  driven  from 
the  temple  those  who  bartered  and  sold  and  dis- 
honoured the  Republic,  and  that  the  policy  of  France 
would  henceforth  assume  a  more  decent  and  useful 
shape.  But  if  the  days  of  Prairial  brought  profit  to 
any  party,  it  was  rather  to  the  Jacobins  than  to  the 
Moderates.  The  Directory  was  weaker  and  more 
divided  than  before  ;  for,  while  Sieyfes  and  Ducos 
were  plotting  its  overthrow,  Moulins  and  Gohier 
were  staunch  republicans,  and  Barras  '  the  rotten  ' 
stood  outside,  determined  to  play  for  his  own  hand 
and  to  join  whichever  of  the  two  sections  should 
i    prove  to  be  the  stronger."^ 

Among  the  crop  of  hasty  and  violent  laws  now  passed 
by  the  Chambers,  two  were  especially  mischievous  and 
unjust,  the  law  of  hostages  (July  12),  "a  worthy  sister 
of  the  law  of  suspects,"  and  a  progressive  income-tax 
of  a  hundred  million  francs  (August  22).  By  the  former, 
in  any  commune  declared  to  be  disturbed,  the  authori- 
ties were  empowered  to  select  and  detain  hostages 
from  among  the  relatives  of  emigres  and  ci-devant 
nobles,  and  if  escape  were  attempted  to  execute  them 

'  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  22,  "  Brumaire " ;  by 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  pp.  669,  670, 
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summarily.  Four  hostages  were  to  be  seized  and  de- 
ported for  every  republican  assassinated  and  their 
goods  confiscated  to  the  State.  The  enforcement;  of 
this  barbarous  enactment,  at  first  declared  applicable 
only  to  twelve  Departments  in  the  West,  the  hotbed  of 
the  rebellious  and  chronic  disaffection  of  La  Vendee 
and  the  Chouans,  but  subsequently  extended  to  parti- 
cular  districts  in  the  Midi,  was  fiercely  resisted.  "  It 
is  the  government  of  '93,"  men  cried,  "and  we  will  not 
stand  it."  The  latter  was  as  disastrous  to  the  security 
of  property  and  commercial  progress  as  the  other  to 
freedom,  while  only  a  third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  im- 
post ever  reached  the  Treasury. 

*  »  *  *  *  *  'i 

Among  the  population  at  large  the  revolution  of 
Prairial  had  passed  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  rousing  some  of  the  old  republican  and  revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm  that  the  Jacobin  Club  was  now 
refounded  under  another  name,  and  was  allowed  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  Manege.  Some  hundred  and  fifty 
deputies  were  members  of  the  society,  and  once  more 
the  famous  hall,  where  in  succession  the  three  great 
Assemblies  of  the  Republic  had  debated,  re-echoed 
with  much  perfervid  oratory,  recalling  the  old  frenzy  of 
'93,  but  now  further  accentuated  by  a  tincture  of  the 
socialistic  and  communistic  doctrines  of  Babeuf  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  of  1795  and  1796.  The  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  were  even  suspected  of  a  design  to  re- 
establish the  detested  Committee  of  Public  Safety.   • 

But  all  this  violence  only  produced  the  reaction  to  be 
expected  in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  at  a  time 
when  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  were  sick  and 
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disgusted  with  revolutionary  excesses,  weary  of  per- 
petual change,  and  above  all  terrified  at  the  remotest 
prospect  of  a  return  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  All  sane 
men  were  ready  to  support  Sieyes  and  the  party  of 
moderation  against  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins 
and  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Five  Hundred.  On 
August  13  Sieyfes,  as  head  of  the  Government,  closed 
the  Manage. 

This  done,  he  looked  round  for  an  instrument  to 
carry  out  the  reactionary  policy,  which  he  saw  to  be 
inevitable  for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  by  means  of 
armed  intervention.  But  the  "man  of  the  moment" 
was  hard  to  find.  Amongst  the  Republican  Generals, 
Moreau  was  under  a  cloud,  owing  to  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  his  behaviour  towards  his  old  friend 
Pichegru,  whose  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Austrians  he  had  first  concealed  for  a  whole  year,  and 
then  suddenly  denounced  ;  Massena  was  no  politician  ; 
Bernadotte  and  Jourdan  were  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  party  of  the  Extremists. 

I  Joubert,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  was  the 
only  man  available,  and  Sieyes  resolved  to  recall  him 
to  Paris  and  stake  everything  on  the  success  of  a 
military  coup  de  main.  But,  alas  !  Joubert  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Novi  (August  15,  1799),  whilst  heading  a 
charge  against  the  Austrian  and  Russian  allies. 
i  "The  last  hope  of  saving  France  seemed  to  have 
perished,  or  rather  the  last  hope  but  one.  There  was 
still  Bonaparte.  '  C'est  Bonaparte  qui  nous  manque,' 
wrote  the  Surveillant  of  August  30,  giving  voice  to 
a  common  aspiration."  By  that  time  the  destroyer  of 
the  Directoire  was  on  his  way  from  Egypt ! 
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BONAPARTE'S   PURGE 

Bonaparte  lands  at  Fr^jus — His  ambitions  ;  ■  doubts  and  deliberations- 
Union  with  Siey^s ;  plan  of  action  decided  on — Banquet  in  Saint- 
Sulpice — 18  Brumaire — In  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire — At  the  Tuileries— 
Fate  of  the  Directors — 19  Brumaire ;  the  Councils  at  Saint-Cloud— 
Bonaparte  addresses  the  Ancients;  a.  fiasco — Intrudes  into  the 
Council  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred ;  a  warm  reception — Armed 
violence ;  the  House  dispersed  by  Bonaparte's  Grenadiers — Death 
and  funeral  oration  of  the  Directoire. 

ON  October  9,  1799  (7  Vendemiaire,  Year 
VIII),  Bonaparte  landed  at  Saint-Raphael, 
near  Frejus,  anticipating  on  his  own  initia- 
tive the  summons  of  the  Government.  He 
was  accompanied  only  by  Monge  and  Berthollet  and 
two  or  three  of  his  favourite  generals.  With  the  extra- 
ordinary luck  which  seemed  never  to  fail  him  in  a  crisis, 
he  had  successfully  evaded  the  English  ships  of  war 
which  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"He  traversed  France  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Paris  in  triumph.  His  expeditio^l 
almost  fabulous,  had  struck  the  public  mind  with 
surprise,  and  had  still  more  increased  the  great 
renown  he  had  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
These  two  enterprises  had  raised  him  above  all  the 
other  generals  of  the  republic.  The  distance  of  the 
theatre  upon  which  he  had  fought  enabled  him  to 
begin   his  career   of   independence  and   authorityi: 

340 
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A  victorious  general,  an  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
negotiator,  a  creator  of  republics,  he  had  treated  all 
interests  with  skill,  all  creeds  with  moderation.  Pre- 
paring afar  off  his  ambitious  destiny,  he  had  not 
made  himself  subservient  to  any  system,  and  had 
managed  all  parties  so  as  to  work  his  elevation  with 
their  assent.  He  had  entertained  this  idea  of  usur- 
pation since  his  victories  in  Italy.  On  the  i8th 
Fructidor,  had  the  directory  been  conquered  by  the 
councils,  he  proposed  marching  against  the  latter 
with  his  army  and  seizing  the  protectorate  of  the 
republic.  After  the  i8th  Fructidor,.  finding  the 
directory  too  powerful,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Con- 
tinent too  dangerous  for  him,  he  accepted  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  that  he  might  not  fall  and  might  not 
be  forgotten.  At  the  news  of  the  disorganization 
of  the  directory,  on  the  30th  Prairial,  he  repaired 
with  haste  to  the  scene  of  events."  ^ 
I  *****  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  Emperor's 
ambitions  were  by  this  time  definitely  set  on  making 
himself  one  day  the  master  of  France,  and  his  mind 
made  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  division  of  parties  and 
the  decrepitude  of  the  Government  in  order  to  attain 
this  object.  But  how  his  ends  were  best  to  be  effected 
he  had  not  yet  determined  ;  he  was  still  uncertain  into 
which  scale  he  must  throw  the  weight  of  his  victorious 
sword,  whether  he  should  champion  the  Directoire 
against  the  Councils,  or  the  Councils  against  the 
Directoire.     He  had  come  to  Paris  to  reconnoitre  the 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
P-  351- 
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field  of  action,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  parties,  and  then 
decide  on  a  definite  course  of  action.  , 

Meantime  he  opened  relations  with  prominent  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  while,  by  a  carefully  considered 
bearing  and  a  studied  reticence,  he  increased  yet  further 
the  glamour  of  admiring  wonder  and  mystery  among 
the  general  public  which  already  surrounded  the  hero 
of  so  many  romantic  enterprises  and  brilliant  victories. 
"It  was  to  Gohier,"  who  had  just  been  named 
President    of   the    Directoire,   and   to    whose   wife 
Josephine  had  for  some  time  been  paying  assiduous 
court,  "that  the  General  made  his  first  visit  on  arriving 
in  Paris.     Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  his  wel- 
come in  France  and  the  eclat  of  his  triumphal  progress 
through  the  provinces,  he  was  not  free  from  some 
degree  of  anxiety  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet 
with  for  abandoning  his  army  without  authorization^ 
from  the  government ;  indeed  the  eventual  success  of 
his  designs  depended  to  some  considerable  extent  on 
the  first  moves  taken  in  the  game.     '  President,'  he 
told  Gohier,  '  the  news  that  reached  us  in  Egypt  was 
so  alarming  that  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  quitting  my 
troops  and  coming  here  to  share  your  dangers.^--! 
'The    dangers    were    indeed  formidable,   General,' 
Gohier  replied ;    '  but   we  have    surmounted  them 
victoriously.     You  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time  to  join 
us  in  celebrating  the  triumph  of  your  comrades  in 
arms."      Next  day  (October  17)  the  Directoire  re-* 
ceived  him  at  a  special  and  solemn  audience.    The 
General  renewed  his  protestations,  adding,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  '  that  he  would  never  draw  it 
save  in  defence  of  the  Republic  and  its  government' 
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(Gohier's  Mdmoires).  The  words  were  greeted  with 
expressions  of  welcome  which,  however,  only  par- 
tially veiled  the  sentiments  of  distrust  and  disquietude 
to  which  his  unexpected  return  had  given  rise  in  the 
minds  of  the  Directors. 

"  Far  from  sharing  these  fears,  the  Parisian  public 
fully  participated  in  the  impression  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  this  with  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  that 
was  near  akin  to  madness,  and  which  those  who 
witnessed  it  could  never  forget  .  .  .  Bonaparte  was 
the  subject  of  every  conversation,  the  object  of  every 
hope.  The  journals  spoke  only  of  him  and  repeated 
his  lightest  words.  There  was  but  one  man  in 
the  republic,  and  that  man  was  Gen.  Bonaparte. 
His  absence  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  all  the 
nation's  calamities,  and  his  return  would  end  them. 
.  .  .  From  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival,  he  had  a 
sort  of  court  about  him  composed  of  whatever  men 
were  conspicuous  and  important  in  the  various 
parties.  Maintaining  the  utmost  reserve  towards  the 
general  public,  ...  he  invited  men  of  mark  to  his 
receptions ;  greeted  them  with  a  studied  affability  that 
unloosed  their  lips.  •  .  .  His  little  house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Victoire  was  crowded  with  these  visitors  of  every 
rank  and  every  party.  .  .  There  might  be  seen  the 
friends  of  Sieyes  side  by  side  with  the  partisans  of 
Barras,  and  mingling  with  both,  savants,  men  of 
letters,  artists,  and  the  most  distinguished  generals 
of  tKe  Army."i 

"The  Directors,  Gohier,  Roger-Ducos,  and  above 
all  Moulins,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 

^  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  pp.  432  sqq. 
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ment,  were  his  constant  visitors,  and  made  a  point  of 
consulting  him  constantly.  ...  At  the  same  time 
the  most  famous  soldiers  of  the  Republic  gathered 
about  Bonaparte,  without  any  heed  to  divergences  of 
opinion,  some  because  they  regarded  him  as  the 
highest  embodiment  of  their  interests  and  their  glory, ' 
others  because  they  realized  the  importance  of 
fathoming  his  designs,  in  order  to  regulate  their  own 
behaviour  accordingly.  Among  the  latter  were  men 
who  were  almost  openly  hostile  to  him,  such  as 
Augereau,  Jourdan,  Bernadotte  ;  among  the  former, 
the  generals  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Egypt, 
Lannes,  Marmont,  Berthier,  Murat — and  in  a  class 

apart,  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all,  Moreau 

"Thus  General  Bonaparte  saw  grouped  about  him 
by  degrees  all  the  elements  he  had  need  of  to  enlighten 
his  judgment  and  enable  him  to  choose  his  line  of 
action.  Yet  this  attitude  of  observation  could  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  last  long  without  endangering  the 
success  of  his  enterprise ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  act."i 

His  first  idea  was  to  avoid  a  direct  conflict  with  the 
established  government  and  existing  institutions  by 
gaining  a  place  himself  in  the  Directoire.  To  this  end 
he  would  fain  have  displaced  Sieyes,  for  whom  he  had 
a  pronounced  aversion,  the  two  men  being  in  every 
respect, — character,  temperament,  outlook,  profession, 
the  very  antithesis  of  each  other.  Madame  Bonaparte 
made  no  scruple  about  declaring  to  all  and  sundry  that 
the  Director  in  question  was  her  husband's  bete  noire. 
On  one  occasion  Sieyfes  had  met  the  young  General  at 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  pp.  436,  437,  438. 
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a  dinner,  when  the  latter  had  affected  never  once  to 
look  in  his  direction.  "Do  you  observe,"  the  Director 
had  exclaimed  at  last  in  exasperation,  "do  you  observe 
the  behaviour  of  that  insolent  young  puppy  towards  a 
member  of  the  board  which  might  have  had  him  shot 
if  they  had  so  pleased  !  " 

But  any  such  policy  proved  quite  impracticable, 
and  Bolnaparte  next  addressed  overtures  to  the  party 
of  the  Manege,  with  which  Bernadotte,  Augereau  and 
Jourdan,  forming  a  sort  of  military  triumvirate,  were 
acting.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  mass  of 
the  nation, — with  the  exception  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  further  plunder  and 
confiscation — was  determined  never  again  to  entrust 
power  to  the  hands  of  the  Extremists,  and  the  idea 
was  abandoned. 

Another  combination — with  Barras — was  next  at- 
tempted ;  but  in  view  of  the  extreme  reserve  and 
distrust  each  manifested  when  they  met,  and  the  de- 
clining dignity  and  influence  of  the  once  all-powerful 
Director,  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing. 


Finally  an    alliance  was   patched   up   between  the 
two  incompatibles,  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte. 

"The  common  friends  of  the  two  men,  Talleyrand, 
Roederer,  Cabanis,  struck  by  the  advantages  which 
combination  would  afford  both,  the  increase  of 
strength  which  each  would  gain,  and  the  added  op- 
portunities of  accomplishing  their  objects,  had  often 
deplored  the  differences  and  feelings  of  distrust  which 
kept  them  apart.   They  regretted  the  more  poignantly 
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this  mutual  aversion  because  they  did  not  appreciate 
its  true  motive.  Indifferent  to  the  clash  of  these  two 
ambitions,  they  thought  only  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  general  enterprise,  and  provided  one  of  the 
competitors  succeeded  and  their  own  interest  was 
safeguarded,  they  cared  little  which  of  the  two  must 
be  sacrificed.  More  than  once  they  had  attempted 
to  remove  their  prejudices  and  teach  them  that  they 
were  powerless  without  each  other's  co-operation. 
But  the  incompatibility  lay  between  their  rival  pre- 
tensions rather  than  their  individual  dispositions. 
Moreover,  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  Siey^s  was 
talking  of  having  Bonaparte  shot  for  having  contra- 
vened the  laws  of  the  service,  and  Bonaparte  propos- 
ing to  deprive  Sieyfes  of  his  office  as  a  renegade  sold 
to  Prussia  ;  from  such  a  state  of  things  to  a  close  and 
intimate  alliance  was  no  easy  transition.  No  matter 
how  great  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  intermediaries, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  failed  in  their  efforts  in 
view  of  the  high  ambitions  and  the  proud,  impractical 
spirit  of  the  two  men,  had  not  necessity  spoken  even 
louder  than  their  counsels.  It  was  becoming  urgent 
to  do  something  decisive  if  their  action  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  by  others.  Finally,  by  dint  of  much 
persuasion,  his  advisers  won  Siey^s'  consent  to  a 
union  with  the  General.  But  he  only  gave  way 
reluctantly,  clearly  foreseeing  that  Bonaparte  was 
only  availing  himself  of  his  co-operation  for  the 
moment,  and  would  hasten  to  rid  himself  of  so  incon- 
venient a  colleague  after  the  victory  was  secured.  '  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaits  me,'  he  told  them; 
'  once  success  is  won,  he  will  shove  aside  his  fellow- 
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workers  and  leave  them  behind  his  back,  just  as 
I  do  now  '—and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
stepped  roughly  between  his  two  interlocutors,  and 
pushed  them  behind  him.''^ 

This  accomplished,  Bonaparte  made  the  first  direct 
advances,  and  formally  put  himself  at  the  Director's 
disposal,  declaring  himself  ready  to  co-operate  in  any 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution 
and  the  reorganization  of  government  on  a  better  and 
firmer  basis.  This  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1799  ;  and  it  was  settled  there  and  then  that  the 
decisive  blow  should  be  struck  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  from  that  date. 

****** 

From  this  time  events  moved  rapidly.  Within  a 
week,  on  November  6th  (15  Brumaire),  the  plan  of 
action  to  be  followed  in  the  attack  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Year  III  was  determined  between  the  two  chief 
actors. 

"Sieyfes  undertook  to  prepare  the  councils  by  the 
commissions  of  inspectors" — these  were  the ' '  Inspectors 
of  the  Hall  of  Assembly,"  referred  to  in  Thibaudeau's 
narrative  of  the  events  of  18  Fructidor  (ch.  17),  the 
only  executive  authority  left  capable  of  taking  action, 
should  the  Directorial  Government  bedisabled — "who 
placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  Bonaparte  was 
to  gain  the  generals  and  the  different  corps  of  troops 
stationed  in  Paris,  who  displayed  much  enthusiasm 
for  him  and  much  attachment  to  his  person.  They 
agreed  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 

■  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  pp.  442,  443  {M^moires  da  mi  Joseph). 
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moderate  members  of  the  councils,  to  describe  the 
public  danger  to  the  Ancients,  and  by  urging  the 
ascendancy  of  Jacobinism  to  demand  the  removal  of 
the  legislative  body  to  Saint-Cloud,  and  the  appoint, 
ment  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the 
armed  force,  as  the  only  man  able  to  save  the  country; 
and  then,  by  means  of  the  new  military  power,  to 
attain  the  dismissal  of  the  directory,  and  the  tem- 
porary dissolution  of  the  legislative  body.  "  ^ 

"  In  the  first  place  the  Councils  were  to  be  removed 
from  Paris,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  opportunity 
of  acting  upon  the  multitude,  and  in  the  hope  of  more 
easily  intimidating  their  members.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Year  III,  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  great  public  danger  and  with  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  attempts  of  the  populace  directed 
against  previous  assemblies,  had  invested  the  Council 
of  Ancients  with  the  right  to  decree  such  a  measure. 
It  was  resolved  accordingly  that  the  Ancients,  whom 
Siey^s  could  turn  as  he  pleased,  should  order  the 
translation  of  the  Councils  to  Saint-Cloud.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  move  would  be  the  Jacobin 
conspiracy  which  Sieyfes  had  been  loudly  denouncing 
for  months  past— a  pretext  that  could  be  infallibly 
relied  upon  to  succeed,  thanks  to  the  still  surviving 
memories  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  same 
decree  Bonaparte  was  to  be  named  Commandant  of 
the  Division  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Guard  and 
of  the  Guard  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  which  would 
put  into  his  hands  all  the  available  military  forces. 
Once  the  Councils  were  assembled  at  Saint-Cloud, 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  trans.  (1891),  ch.  13,  p.  352. 
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they  would  be  presented  with  the  resignations  of 
Siey^s  and  Roger-Ducos,  then  with  those  of  Barras, 
Gohier  and  Moulins,  which  must  either  be  obtained 
voluntarily  or,  if  necessary,  extracted  by  force.  The 
Directoire  being  thus  disorganized,  the  Councils 
would  be  forced  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  Consulate,  consisting  of  Bonaparte, 
Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos,  who  were  to  be  invested 
with  a  sort  of  dictatorship  and  instructed  to  draw  up 
a  form  of  Constitution.  What  was  to  be  the  precise 
nature  of  this  new  Constitution,  that  was  to  embody 
the  results  of  the  momentous  change  to  be  ac- 
complished, was  left  for  the  present  undetermined."^ 
The  execution  of  the  enterprise  was  fixed  for  the 
morning  of  November  9  (18  Brumaire). 

f 
The  final  details  were  arranged  at  a  meeting  held 

at  Sieyes'  house  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  (15  Brumaire). 
The  morning  of  the  same  day  had  been  signalized  by 
a  banquet  given  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice  by  the 
Councils  in  celebration  of  General  Bonaparte's  return. 
The  dinner  was  to  the  last  degree  dull  and  depressing. 
An  atmosphere  of  constraint  and  suspicion  weighed 
on  all  the  guests,  amongst  whom  were  to  be  found 
seated  side  by  side  the  authors  of  the  plot  so  soon  to  be 
perpetrated  and  its  destined  victims.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  hardly  touched  the  dishes  set  before  him,  con- 
fining himself  almost  entirely,  for  fear  of  poison,  to 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  half-bottle  of  wine  his  aide-de- 
camp had  brought  with  him  ;  at  the  end  he  rose  to  his 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i,  ch.  12,  p.  448. 
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feet  and,  drinking  to  the   union  of  all   Frenchmen, 
slipped  away   "like  a  flash   of   lightning."    Thence 
he   went    straight   to    meet    Sieyes   and   concert  the 
final  preparations  for  the  contemplated  revolution. 


During  the  three  days  following,  though  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  had  of  necessity  been  informed 
of  the  plot,  the  secret  was  well  kept.  Barras,  Moulins, 
and  Gohier,  who  after  all  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Directoire,  might  have  forestalled  the  conspirators  if 
they  had  been  forewarned  and  on  the  alert,  and 
frustrated  the  threatened  coup  d'etat,  as  on  the  i8th 
Fructidor;  but  they  were  blind  to  the  danger,  and 
took  no  steps  to  defend  themselves. 

On  the  morning  of  the  gth  (i8  Brumaire),  the 
Ancients  were  summoned  by  the  Inspectors  to  meet  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  after  a  Committee,  presided  over 
by  Cornet,  one  of  the  conspirators,  had  been  at  work 
all  night  with  windows  shut  and  curtains  drawn,  in 
making  out  the  necessary  papers,  so  as  to  enable  a  vote 
to  be  taken  without  a  moment's  needless  delay.  The 
Five  Hundred  were  to  assemble  at  eleven.  In  both  cases 
no  communications  were  addressed  to  members  whose 
independence  or  hostility  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Meantime  Bonaparte  was  making  his  military  dis- 
positions. Under  pretext  of  a  review,  he  warned  those 
generals  and  supreme  officers  whose  services  he  meant 
to  employ  to  assemble  at  six  o'clock  the  same  morning 
at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 

"At  the  time  appointed,  a  throng  of  officers  of 

every  rank,  in  full  uniform,  crowded  the  purlieus 
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of  the  General's  residence.  Among  them  could  be 
observed  the  forty  adjutants  of  the  National  Guards 
summoned  as  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  high  civic 
duty.  Moreau  figured  in  the  first  row  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  with  him  Macdonald,  Serurier,  Murat, 
Lannes,  Andreossy  and  Berthier.  Lefebvre  had 
been  warned  at  midnight.  On  his  way  he  had 
encountered  numerous  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  aston- 
ished to  see  these  troops  in  movement  without  his 
orders,  had  questioned  their  Commandant,  Colonel 
Sebastiani,  whose  only  answer  was  to  refer  him  to 
Bonaparte.  He  was  thus  far  from  well  affected 
when  he  arrived.  *  Well !  Lefebvre,'  Bonaparte 
accosted  him,  'you  who  are  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  Republic,  will  you  stand  by  and  see  it  perish 
in  the  hands  of  these  lawyer  fellows?  See,  here  is 
the  sword  I  wore  at  the  Pyraniids ;  I  give  it  you  as 
a  token  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  I  repose  in 
you.' — 'Let  us  pitch  the  lawyers  in  the  river!'  was 
Lefebvre's  reply.  "^ 

Bernadotte,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  come  in  civilian 
dress,  offering  a  striking  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
figures  about  him,  proved  deaf  to  all  appeals  and 
cajolements,  refusing  utterly  to  abandon  his  principles 
as  a  Jacobin  and  ardent  Republican.  Presently  he 
slipped  quietly  away. 

****** 

Simultdneously  the  debate  began  in  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  at  the  Tuileries.  Several  speeches 
were  delivered  by  members  who  were  in  the  plot,  draw- 

'  Lanfrey,  Ibid.,  vol.  I.,  ch.  12,  p.  451. 
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ing  a  lurid  picture  of  the  perilous  state  of  public  affairs, 
declaring  that  the  Jacobins  were  gathering  in  haste  to 
the  capital  from  all  the  Departments,  and  prophesying 
a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  The  style  of  these  harangues 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  peroration  of  one  of  the 
speakers  who,  with  a  rather  mixed  assortment  of  meta- 
phors, exclaimed  in  impassioned  tones:  "You  may 
yet  prevent  the  conflagration ;  a  moment's  effort  will 
suffice.  But  if  you  let  that  moment  slip,  the  Republie 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  its  skeleton  will  be  between  the 
hands  of  the  vultures,  which  will  soon  be  fighting  over 
the  fleshless  limbs  !  "  Finally  it  was  moved  by  another 
conspirator,  Regnier  of  the  Meurthe,  that  the  Council, 
availing  itself  of  the  power  it  possessed  in  virtue  of 
the  Constitution,  should  order  the  immediate  trans- 
ference of  the  whole  Corps  Legislatif  to  Saint-Cloud, 
and  depute  General  Bonaparte,  as  commander  of  the 
military  forces,  to  superintend  the  removal.  Whether 
as  accomplices,  or  taken  by  surprise  and  terrified  at 
the  alarmist  utterances  they  had  just  listened  to,  the 
House  at  once  voted  the  decree  demanded. 

Then  a  message  was  despatched  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  which  reached  Bonaparte  at  half-past  eight, 
notifying  the  decision  arrived  at,  and  demanding  his 
attendance  to  swear  fidelity  and  assume  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  Council. 

"Mounted  on  a  black  and  spirited  charger,  Bona- 
parte rode  along  the  boulevards  and  down  to  the 
Tuileries  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of 
fifteen  hundred  horse;  Lefebvre,  Berthier,  Lannes, 
Murat,  Macdonald,  and  Beurnonville  were  with  him 
from  the  first;  Marmont  joined  on  the  way.    The 
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■  Champs  Elysees  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
were  filled  with  troops ;  and  the  Anciens  were 
gathered  in  the  palace  to  receive  from  the  general 
his  formal  acceptance  of  the  office  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him.  Standing  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  Bonaparte,  clearly  ill  at  his  ease,  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  alike  brief,  peremptory, 
and  vague.  The  Republic  was  perishing,  and  the 
Anciens  had  passed  a  decree  which  would  save  it. 
He  and  the  brave  men  round  him  wished  for  a 
Republic  founded  upon  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
sacred  principles  of  national  representation.  He 
swore  that  they  would  have  it.  ^  Nous  le  jurons!' 
cried  the  generals,  and  the  spectators  thundered  out 
applause."^ 

On  leaving  the  hall,  he  seized  an  opportunity  of 
^dressing  the  crowd  and  the  troops  assembled  in  the 
gardens,  and  reproaching  the  Directors  with  the  present 
Situation  of  the  country,  ended  with  the  bitter  words  : 
"What  have  you   done,"   he  cried,   "with  that 
France  which  I  left  so  flourishing  in  your  hands? 
I  left  you   peace,    I   find  you  at  war;   I   left  you 
victories,  I  find  nothing  but  reverses  ;  I  left  you  the 
millions  of  Italy,  I  find  nothing  but  plundering  laws 
and  misery  !    What  have  you  done  with  the  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  knew,  my  companions 
in  glory?    They  are  dead  !    This  state  of  things  can- 
not last;  in  less  than  three  years  it  would  lead  to 
despotism." 
Needless  to  say,  the  generals  who  accompanied  him 

1  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  viii. ,  ch.  22,  "  Brumaire,"  by  H.  A.  L. 
I'isher,  p.  679. 
2  A 
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had  received  each  their  particular  post  and  orders. 
Lannes  had  the  command  of  the  Tuileries,  Marmont 
of  the  Ecole  Militaire ;  Serurier  was  sent  to  the  Point- 
du-Jour,  Macdonald  to  Versailles,  while  Murat  set  off 
to  occupy  Saint-Cloud.  This  left  only  the  Luxembourg 
unprovided  for,  at  once  the  most  perilous  and  most 
compromising  post  of  all,  as  being  the  residence  and 
headquarters  of  the  Directorial  Government,  It  was 
conferred  on  Moreau. 


Meantime  what  of  the  Directors  ?  Siey^s  and  Roger- 
Ducos,  in  fulfilment  of  their  agreement,  duly  handed 
in  their  resignations.  Barras  had  remained  at  his 
house  all  the  morning,  expecting  overtures  from  Bona- 

E 

parte,  whose  benefactor  and  patron  he  had  been  in  the 
past.  But  his  day  was  over ;  he  had  now  become  too 
insignificant  to  merit  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
coming  Dictator.  About  midday  he  was  visited  by 
Roederer,  and  after  much  persuasion  induced  to  sign  a ' 
document  embodying  his  resignation  of  office.  By 
three  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon  he  was  driving  out 
of  Paris  on  his  way  to  his  country  house  of  Gros-bois, ' 
never  to  reappear  in  the  world  of  politics.  Gohier  and 
Moulins  alone  hold  out,  and  refuse  absolutely  to  give 
up  office  when  they  appear  before  the  Council.  On 
returning  to  the  Luxembourg,  they  find  the  Palace 
surrounded  by  cavalry,  and  themselves  prisoners  within 
its  precincts.  Moulins  escapes  by  an  unguarded 
window  the  same  night,  while  Gohier  remains  under 
surveillance,  helpless  henceforth  to  modify  the  course 
of  events  in  the  smallest  degree. 
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In  the  evening  a  meeting  is  held  by  Bonaparte, 
Sieyes  and  the  more  important  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Inspectors,  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan, 
to  discuss  contingencies  and  concert  action  for  the 
morrow;  but  nothing  definite  is  decided  on  as  to  the 
precise  course  to  be  followed  when  the  Councils  meet  at 
Saint-Cloud. 

Meantime  Bernadotte  had  convoked  the  more  active 
members  of  the  Jacobin  and  extremist  parties,  and  tried 
to  organize  resistance  to  this  plot  against  liberty  and 
the  Republican  constitution.  But  his  words  produced 
WSi  practical  effect ;  nothing  was  resolved  and  nothing 
done. 


The  scene  now  shifts  to  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  two 
[Chambers  had  been  convoked  to  meet  at  the  Chateau. 
"Next  day  (November  10,  1799,  19  Brumaire, 
Year  VIII)  a  little  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Councils  took  their  seats.  Since  early  morning 
the  town  of  Saint-Cloud  had  been  thronged  with 
soldiery  and  crowds  of  curious  spectators.  Nothing 
was  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
and  there  was  a  long  period  of  waiting.  This  was  to 
the  last  degree  unfavourable  to  the  conspirators' 
designs.  Their  plan  of  action  being  based  on  a 
sudden  surprise,  they  were  throwing  away  many 
chances  by  thus  allowing  leisure  to  reflect  and  con- 
cert measures  to  their  opponents,  who  employed  the 
interval  in  rousing  one  another's  indignation  and  in 
mutual  encouragement.  The  Ancients  were  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace, — the  splendid  Galerie 
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d'Apollon,  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Mignard,  upon 
the  first  floor  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Palaccj  the 
Five  Hundred  in  the  Orangerie.  Bonaparte  occupied 
a  room  over  the  entrance,  surrounded  by  his  staff 
and  accompanied  by  Siey^s.  A  carriage  and  six 
stood  at  the  Gate  in  attendance  on  the  latter,  in  case 
of  failure.  I 

"In  the  Five  Hundred  Gaudin,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, opened  the  sitting,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
Republic  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  averting  these 
by  prompt  measures.  He  moved  the  nomination  of 
a  Commission  to  present  a  report  on  the  best  means 
of  saving  the  Republic.  .  .  .  But  this  proposal 
found  the  Council  suspicious,  as  they  had  every 
reason  to  be,  and  indignant  at  the  threats  and  pre- 
cautions and  subterfuges  of  the  past  two  days,  and 
roused  a  perfect  storm  of  protest.  The  vast  majorityi 
of  the  Five  Hundred  were  sincerely  republican  in 
sentiment  and  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  institutions.  Cries  of '  Down  with  the  dictator- 
ship !  Long  live  the  Constitution  ! '  drowned  all  voices. 
Eventually  a  motion  was  proposed  that  all  should 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Year  HI,  and  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  But  this 
was  a  matter  requiring  several  hours,  each  deputy 
being  called  up  separately  to  have  the  oath  adminis- 
tered to  him  ;  and  the  delay  gave  the  authors  of  the 
plot  time  to  repair  the  mischief  due  to  their  first 
mismanagement.    .    .    . 

"  In  the  Council  of  Ancients  meantime,  though 
that  body  was  in  a  far  less  excited  state,  things  were 
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taking  a  hardly  more  encouraging  turn.  Those  mem- 
bers who  had  not  received  letters  of  summons  for  the 
previous  day's  sitting  came  forward  to  denounce  the 
irregularity,  and  insisted  on  receiving  an  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  dangers  alleged  as  the 
motive  for  the  transfer  of  the  Councils  to  Saint-Cloud. 
.  .  .  At  half-past  three  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Directoire,  announcing  that 
four  members  of  the  Government  having  given  in 
their  resignation,  while  the  fifth  had  been  put  under 
surveillance  by  General  Bonaparte,  the  Directory  no 
longer  existed.  .  .  .  The  letter  was  a  hoax,  neither 
Gohier  nor  Moulins  having  as  a  fact  resigned.  The 
sitting  was  then  suspended. 

"  At  four  o'clock  a  great  stir  suddenly  arose,  mem- 
bers hurried  back  to  their  seats  and  General  Bona- 
parte was  announced."  1 

"  Learning  what  had  passed  in  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  in  the  greatest  danger  of  desertion  and  defeat, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  Council  of  Ancients. 
All  would  have  been  lost  for  him,  had  the  latter,  in 
favour  of  the  conspiracy,  been  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  younger  council.  '  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,'  said  he,  'you  are  in  no  ordinary 
situation  ;  you  stand  on  a  volcano.  Yesterday,  when 
you  summoned  me  to  inform  me  of  the  decree  for 
your  removal,  and  charged  me  with  its  execution, 
I  was  tranquil.  I  immediately  assembled  my  com- 
rades ;  we  flew  to  your  aid  !  Well,  now  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  calumnies !  They  talk  of  Caesar, 
Cromwell,  and  military  government !     Had  I  wished 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  pp.  463  sqq. 
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to  oppress  the  liberty  of  my  country,  I  should  not 
have  attended  to  the  orders  which  you  gave  me; 
I  should  not  have  had  any  occasion  to  receive  this 
authority  from  your  hands.  Representatives  of  the 
people !  I  swear  to  you,  that  the  country  has  not 
a  more  zealous  defender  than  I  am  ;  but  its  safety 
rests  with  you  alone  !  There  is  no  longer  a  govern- 
ment ;  four  of  the  directors  have  given  in  their 
resignation  ;  the  fifth  has  been  placed  under  sur- 
veillance for  his  own  security ;  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  is  divided ;  nothing  is  left  but  the  Council 
of  Ancients.  Let  it  adopt  measures  ;  let  it  but  speak ; 
I  am  ready  to  execute.  Let  us  save  liberty ;  let  us 
have  equality  ! '  '| 

"  Linglet,  a  republican,  then  rose  and  said: 
'General,  we  applaud  what  you  say  ;  swear  with  us 
to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Year  HI,  which  alone 
can  maintain  the  republic'  All  would  have  been 
lost  for  him,  had  this  motion  met  with  the  same 
reception  which  it  had  found  in  the  Five  Hundred. 
It  surprised  the  Council,  and  for  a  moment  Bonaparte 
was  disconcerted.  But  he  soon  resumed.  'The 
constitution  of  the  Year  HI  has  ceased  to  exist;  you 
violated  it  on  the  i8th  Fructidor ;  you  violated  it  on 
the  22nd  Floreal ;  you  violated  it  on  the  30th  Prairial. 
The  constitution  is  invoked  by  all  factions,  and 
violated  by  all ;  it  cannot  be  a  means  of  safety  for  us, 
because  it  no  longer  obtains  respect  from  any  one  ; 
the  constitution  being  violated,  we  must  have  another 
compact,  new  guarantees.' "^  4| 

'  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch,  IJ, 
P-  356. 
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'  If  the  speech  had  ended  here,  no  great  harm  would 
have  been  done.  But  Bonaparte  was  more  used  to 
battlefields  than  to  the  agitations  of  party  politics  and 
the  sudden  emergencies  incidental  to  a  coup  d'etat.  So 
far  he  had  had  small  experience  in  facing  great 
assemblies  and  finding  the  best  words  with  which  to 
meet  an  unexpected  crisis  and  to  smooth  away  unfore- 
seen difficulties.  Four  years  before,  when  presented  at 
a  moment's  notice  by  Barras  to  the  Convention  on  the 
eve  of  13  Vendemiaire,  he  had  made  a  poor  impression, 
finding  himself  tongue-tied  and  embarrassed.  Presently 
we  shall  see  him  entirely  lose  his  presence  of  mind  on 
being  confronted  by  the  angry  protests  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  as  he  entered  their  Hall  of  Assembly, 
the  Orangerie,  a  little  later  in  the  same  day.  Now  in 
face  of  the  Ancients,  well  disposed  as  the  majority  of 
his  audience  was,  and  packed  with  friends  ready  to 
take  their  cue  from  him,  he  grew  confused,  and  letting 
his  irritation  and  excitement  altogether  master  his  com- 
posure, launched  into  a  wild  denunciation  of  plots  and 
combinations,  the  existence  of  which  he  alleged  no 
single  fact  to  substantiate,  and  an  extravagantly 
worded  attack  on  the  Five  Hundred,  ending  up  with 
an  undisguised  and  incredibly  injudicious  threat  of 
appealing  to  physical  force. 

"If  any  speaker,"  he  cried,  "suborned  by  foreign 
gold,  should  talk  of  outlawing  me,  let  him  beware 
lest  his  words  turn  to  his  own  undoing  !  In  such 
a  case,  I  should  call  upon  you  to  help  me,  my  gallant 
comrades  in  arms,  or  you  grenadiers  whose  caps  I  see 
from  where  I  stand,  or  you  brave  soldiers  whose 
bayonets  I  can  perceive  yonder  !     Remember  I  walk 
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accompanied  by  the  god  of  fortune  and  the  god  of 
war ! " 
The  Council   was,   as  we  have  seen,  in  the  main 

friendly,  and  the  President  did  all  that  was  possible  to 

remove  the  unhappy  impression   produced,   but  with 

only  very  partial  success. 


But  worse  was  to  come.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, once  the  lengthy  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  was 
completed,  the  debate  had  followed  much  the  same 
general  course  as  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  with  far. 
greater  intensity  and  acrimony.  Why,  they  insisted, 
on  knowing,  had  the  Chambers  been  translated  without 
a  moment's  warning  to  Saint-Cloud?  What  was  this 
plot,  and  what  precisely  was  the  object  aimed  at?  It 
was  resolved  to  send  a  message  to  the  Ancients,  de- 
manding an  answer  to  their  questions. .  Next,  Barras' 
letter  of  resignation  was  read. 

"  The  expediency  of  proceeding  at  once  to  appoint 
a  successor  was  under  discussion  when  the  door 
opened  and  Bonaparte  appeared,  surrounded  now  by 
a  body  of  armed  Grenadiers.  At  this  sight  a  feeling 
of  unspeakable  indignation  seizes  the  assembly, 
which  instantly  springs  to  its  feet.  '  What  does  this 
mean, — swords  here,  and  armed  men  ! '  is  heard  on  all 
sides.  The  more  intrepid  of  the  deputies  hurry  from 
their  seats  and  surround  the  intruder,  thrusting  him 
back  and  overwhelming  him  with  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive. '  Outlaw  him  !  down  with  the  dictator  I '  they 
shout.  '  Rash  man,  what  are  you  doing  ? '  cries  one, 
'  you  are  violating  the  laws  of  your  country.'    '  Is  it 
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for  this  you  won  your  victories  ? '  demands  another. 
Several  members  seize  him  by  the  collar  and  shake 
him  furiously,  calling  him  traitor.  He  had  come  to 
"  intimidate  others  ;  but  on  this  reception  the  General 
turns  pale  and  falls  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his 
Grenadiers,  who  drag  him  from  the  Hall."i 

After  his  disappearance  the  wildest  confusion  reigned 
in  the  Assembly.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Five  Hundred,  tried  vainly  to  defend  his 
brother  and  palliate  his  behaviour  ;  his  appeals  were 
met  by  deafening  cries  of  '  Down  with  the  Dictator ! 
down  with  the  Tyrants  ! '  A  hundred  voices  demanded 
the  outlawry  of  the  General.  When  some  sort  of 
order  was  at  length  restored,  a  motion  was  carried 
that  the  Council  should  return  immediately  to  Paris, 
that  the  troops  massed  at  Saint-Cloud  should  be  held 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Guard  of  the  Corps  Legislatif 
and  the  command  given  to  General  Bernadotte.  On 
this  Lucien  abruptly  left  the  chair,  throwing  off  cap, 
robe  and  scarf,  the  symbols  of  his  office. 

Meantime  Bonaparte,  after  leaving  the  Hall,  had 
been  greatly  agitated,  and  found  it  hard  to  regain  his 
composure.  But  his  officers  rallying  round  him,  and 
Sieyes,  better  accustomed  to  scenes  of  popular  tumult, 
urging  him  to  waste  no  time  but  instantly  resort  to 
force,  he  recovered  himself  and  proceeded  to  action. 

Lucien's  presence  was  felt  to  be  all  important  at  this 
crisis  ;  he  was  known  to  the  troops  as  President  of  the 
Council,  and  a  word  from  him  would  decide  everything. 
Orders   were   given   to   "  rescue "    Lucien    from    the 

'  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I,  (1870),  vol.  i.,  ch.  12,  p.  471. 
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Assembly  Hall.    A  detachment  of  grenadiers  forced  its 
way  into  the  Orangerie,  and  advancing  to  the  chair, 
which  he  had  now  resumed,  placed  him  in  their  midst 
and  marched  back  with  him  to  the  troops  outside. 

"  He  mounted  a  horse  by  his  brother's  side,  and 
although  divested  of  his  legal  character,  harangued 
the  troops  as  president.  In  concert  with  Bonaparte, 
he  invented  the  story,  so  often  repeated  since,  that 
poniards  had  been  drawn  on  the  general  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  exclaimed,  '  Citizen 
soldiers,  the  president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred 
declares  to  you,  that  the  large  majority  of  that 
council  is  at  this  moment  kept  in  fear  by  the  daggers 
of  a  few  representatives,  who  surround  the  tribune, 
threaten  their  colleagues  with  death,  and  occasion 
the  most  terrible  deliberations.  General,  and  you, 
soldiers  and  citizens,  you  will  only  recognize  as 
legislators  of  France  those  who  follow  me.  As  for 
those  who  remain  in  the  Orangerie,  let  force  expel 
them.  These  brigands  are  no  longer  representatives 
of  the  people,  but  representatives  of  the  poniard.' 
After  this  violent  appeal  .  .  .  Bonaparte  spoke: 
'  Soldiers,'  said  he,  '  I  have  led  you  to  victory  ;  may 
I  rely  on  you  ? '  '  Yes  !  Yes  !  Vive  le  general !  '— 
'  Soldiers,  there  were  reasons  for  expecting  that  the 
council  of  five  hundred  would  save  the  country ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  given  up  to  intestine  quarrels; 
agitators  seek  to  excite  it  against  me.  Soldiers,  may 
I  rely  on  you  ? '— '  Yes  !  Yes  !  Vrve  Bonaparte  !  '— 
'Well  then,  I  will  bring  them  to  their  senses!' 
And  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  the  officers  sur- 
rounding him  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  five  hundred. 


F'aiu-OiS  sciilpt. 
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"The  council,  after  Lucien's  departure,  had  been 
a  prey  to  great  anxiety  and  indecision.  A  few  mem- 
bers proposed  that  they  should  leave  the  place  in 
a  body,  and  go  to  Paris  to  seek  protection  amidst  the 
people.  Others  wished  the  national  representatives 
not  to  forsake  their  post,  but  to  brave  the  intrigues  of 
force.  In  the  meantime  a  troop  of  grenadiers  entered 
the  hall  by  degrees,  and  the  officer  in  command  com- 
municated to  the  council  the  order  for  their  disper- 
sion. .  .  .  General  Leclerc  exclaimed  :  '  In  the  name 
of  General  Bonaparte,  the  legislative  body  is  dis- 
solved ;  let  all  gobd  citizens  retire.  Grenadiers, 
forward ! '  Cries  of  indignation  arose  from  every 
side ;  but  these  were  drowned  by  the  drums.  The 
grenadiers  advanced  slowly  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  Orangerie,  presenting  bayonets.  In  this  way 
they  drove  the  legislators  before  them,  who  continued 
shouting  '  Vive  la  republique ! '  as  they  left  the 
place.  At  half-past  five,  on  the  19th  Brumaire  of 
the  Year  VIII  (loth  November,  1799)  there  was  no 
longer  a  representation.  Thus  this  violation  of  the 
law,  this  coup  cPetat  against  liberty,  was  accom- 
plished. "^ 

****** 

A  little  later  the  same  evening  the  indefatigable 
Lucien  appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Ancients  to 
explain  the  situation.  Drawing  a  lurid  picture  of  the 
affray  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  speaking  of 
daggers  drawn  on  his  brother  by  a  band  of  desperadoes, 
he  persuaded  the  Council  to  pass  a  series  of  decrees 

■■  Mignet,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  transl.  (1891),  ch.  13, 
pp.  3S8  sqq. 
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embodying  the  demands  of  the  conspirators,  formally 
abolishing  the  Directoire,  appointing  Bonaparte;' 
Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  provisional  Consuls  with 
full  executive  powers,  adjourning  the  Councils  to  i  Ven- 
tose  (February  20,  1800),  and  creating  for  the  mean- 
time a  Legislative  Commission  selected  from  among 
the  Ancients. 

His  next  step  was  to  get  together  a  small  remnant  of 
the  Five  Hundred — the  most  trustworthy  account  says 
thirty  in  number,  though  others  put  it  a  trifle  higher. 
Before  this  attenuated  body,  taken  to  represent  the 
majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  then  laid  the  decrees 
just  passed  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  after  a  long 
night  sitting  these  were  duly  ratified,  the  only  changes 
being  that  the  provisional  Legislative  Commission  was 
to  be  chosen  from  both  Chambers,  and  that  sixty-two 
members  of  the  opposition  were  excluded  by  name  from 
the  Legislation  on  its  reassembling  in  February. 

At  one  in  the  morning  the  decrees  as  thus  amended 
were  referred  again  to  the  Ancients  for  approval.  An 
hour  later  the  three  Consuls  were  summoned  to  the 
Orangerie  to  swear  "fidelity  to  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible,  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the  representative 
system." 

This  ceremony  completed,  Lucien  rises  to  congratu- 
late his  colleagues  on  the  great  work  accomplished; 
with  unparalleled  effrontery  he  compares  this  nocturnal 
assembly  of  conspirators,  this  parody  of  a  council  of 
the  nation's  delegates,  with  the  famous  meeting  which 
marked  the  glorious  and  unsullied  dayspring  of  the 
Revolution. 

"Representatives    of    the    people,"    he    orated, 
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"French  Liberty  was  born  in  the  Tennis-Court  at  Ver- 
sailles. Since  that  immortal  scene  she  has  dragged  out 
a  maimed  existence,  a  prey  in  turn  to  inconsistencies 
and  weaknesses  and  all  the  convulsive  throes  of 
infancy.  To-day  she  has  at  last  assumed  the  robe 
of  maturity.  You  have  but  now  taken  your  stand 
on  the  trust  and  affection  of  the  French  people,  and 
already  the  smile  of  peace  and  prosperity  gleams  on 
her  lips!  Representatives  of  the  people,  hear  the 
sublime  voice  of  posterity  give  its  verdict :  '  If  free- 
dom was  born  in  the  Tennis-Court  at  Versailles,  it  was 
consolidated  in  the  Orangery  of  Saint-Cloud  ! '" ^ 
Such  was  the  death  of  the  Directoire,  and  such  its 
funeral  oration  ! 

'  Moniteur. 
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Comit^  du  Salut  Public,  174,  283, 

287,  298 
Comit^  insurrecteur  (Babeuf ),  251, 

257,  261,  269,  270 
Commissaire  ^  Terrier  (Babeuf), 

2SS 

Commune,  174 

—  Council  General  of  the,  62 
'  Compagnies  de  J^sus,'  222 

'  Compagnies  du  Soleil,'  222 
Comte,  Auguste,  47,  260 
Conciergerie,  68,  69,  180,  247 
' —  market  for  human  hair,  197 

—  wicket  of  the,  6g,  70,  71 
Concorde,  Place  de  la,  171,  172 
Cond^,  army  of  (^migr^s),  231 
Confddiration,     Journal     de     la, 

256 
Conscription,    Law   of,   326,    327, 
328 


Constant,  Benjamin,  290,  291 
Constant,  M&moires  de,  119 
Constitution,   New,    1795,   20,  21, 

32-S.  80 
Constitutional  Priests,  72 
Constitutionnel,  Cercle  (Paris),  290, 

324 
Constitutionnels,      Cercles,      323, 

324 
Consuls,  Provisional,  364 
Cqntat,  Mile.,  146 
Convention,  43,  74,  82,  87,  161, 166, 

282,  286 
Conventionalists,  186,  239,  290 
Conventionnels,  Cercles,  324 
Coppe  (bootmaker),  190  .; 

Coq,  Rue  de,  143  '\ 

Corday,  Charlotte,  70,  95,  173 
Cordeliers,  177 
Costume  under  Diectoire,  1 86-206 

—  masculine,  194-7 

—  official,  of  Representatives  and 

Directors,  199-203 
Cornet,  350  v 

cothurnus.  Classical,  190,  igi 
coucher  du  Soleil,  habillement  au, 

205 
Councils : 

—  at  Saint  Cloud,  355-64 

—  Bodyguard,  200,  201,  202 

—  of  Ancients,   32,   43,   161,   163^ 

164,  166,  358,  359,  360 

—  of  Five  Hundred,  32,  43,  126, 

161,  163,  200,  290,  360-3 
Cour  et  de  la  Ville,  Journal  de  la, 

146 
Courrier  Jrangais,  305 
Courrier  Universel,  140 
Cur^,  the  Normandy,  211,  212 
Cuvelier,  133 

Damery,  Chiteau  de,  255  Js 

dancing,  passion  for,  128-32 
Danican,  Gen.,  83. 
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Danton,  S.  6,  71,  174 
Darac,  306 
Dauphin,  62,  68,  73 

—  dying,  75,  7^ 

—  in  Temple,  74,  75 
Dauphin,  Cnl-de-sac,  86 
David  d' Angers,  1 16 
Difmseurs  de  la  Patrie,  304 
'ddportis,  les,'  148,  244,  300,  301 
derelict  Quarters  of  Paris,  159 

"  Descente  (La)  de  la  Dubarry  aux 

enfers  .  .  .,''  174 
Desessarts,  Dr.,  191 
Desmoulins,  Camille,  71,  174 

—  Aperfus  sur,  $ 

—  marriage,  5,  6 

Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberty,  72 
"Diamant    (Le)    seul    doit  parer 

.  .  .,"  191 
'Diane,  k.  la,'  dresses,  190 
Dictionnaire  des  Athdes,  261 
-Dijon,  amateur  theatricals  at,  213 
Directoire    attains    maximum    of 

power,  318,  319 

—  Audience,  a  Public,  28-32 

—  Bodyguard,  25 

—  characters  of  the  '  Five,'  44-58 

—  Constitution,  New,  179s,  20,  21, 

32-S.  80 

—  corruption,  40,  41,  42 

—  costume,  oiGcial,  199^  200,  203 

—  costume  under,  186-206 

—  Court  of  the  Luxembourg',  23, 

24,  113,  us,  116 

—  death  and  funeral  oration,  364, 

365 

—  improvements  in   Paris   under, 

184,  185 

—  Messagers  du,  164 

—  official  Journals  after  Fructidor 

18 :  304 

—  partition  of  functions,  37,  38 

—  powers  and  privileges,  35,  36 

—  toleration  of  religion,  241 


Directoire    attains    maximum    of 

unpopularity,  320,  325,  33' 
'  Directoire  secret '  (Babeuf),  269 
Dossonville,  301 
Doulcet,  319 
Drouet,  268,  269,  272 
Dubarry,  Madame,  71,  174 
Duplessis,  Lucile,  5,  6,  174 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  67,  319 
Dutertre,  300 

Ecole  de  Mddicine,  295 
i^cole  Militaire,  183,  354 
Edgeworth,  Abb^,  65 
Egalit^  Philippe,  125,  173 
ifegalit^,  Salle  d',  147 
Egyptian  expedition,  322 
elections  of  Year  V  (1797),  286 

—  of  Year  VI,  322,  323 

—  of  Year  VII,  107,  326,  329,  330, 

331 1  334 
Elisabeth,  Madame,  6,  61,  65,  73, 

173 
'6m\griss,'   S9.  82,   136,   142,   154, 

228-38,  298,  299 

—  army  of  Cond^,  231 

—  laws  against,  228,  236,  237 

—  misapprehension     regarding, 

228-33 
Encyclofcedia  Americana,  u8 
England,  scheme  for  invasion  of, 

104,  los 
English,  hatred  of,  in  Brittany  and 

La  Vendue,  226,  227,  228 
English    novels,    translations    of, 

133.  134 
"  Etat  (L')  c'est  moi ! ",  181 

Fabre  d'Kglantine,  146 

farmers  benefited   by  Revolution, 

218 
fashion,  Versailles  no  longer  arbiter 

of,  187,  188 
Ferronerie,  Rue  de  la,  168 
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Feuillants,  Terrasse  des,  i6i 

—  Couvent  des,  162 
Feydeau  Th^tre,  91 

'  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,"  252 
Filles-Saint-Thomas,  Convent    of, 

22,  82,  83,  84,  177 
Five  Hundred,  Council  of,  32,  43, 

126,  151,  163,  200,  290,  350 

—  Bonaparte   intrudes   into,   360, 

361 

—  dispersed,  362,  363 

'  Five  Tyrants,'  228,  325 
'  Flore,  i  la,'  dresses,  190 

—  robe  ronde,  205 
Flor^al  22  :  323,  331 

Forester,  Paris  and  its  Environs, 

Fouquier-Tinville,  23,  71,  154,  181 
France,   Anatole,   Garden  of  Epi- 
curus, 48,  260,  281 
Francois  de  Neufch3,teau,  326 

—  succeeded  by  Treilhard,  325 
Francois     de     NeufchS,teau     and 

Merlin  ,de  Douai  supersede 
Carnot  and  Barth^lemy,  298 

Fran9ois  I,  200 

Fr^jus,  Bonaparte  lands  at,  107 

French  character,  innate  lig^ht- 
heartedness  of  (Meister),  135 

Fr^ron,  114,  140 

'  friperie,'  Paris  one  vast,  123,  124, 

125.  152.  154 
Fructidor    18 :    81,    138,   148,    199, 
202,    240,    243,    244,   282,  287, 
291-8,  307,  341 

—  Camot's  flight,  312-17 

—  reprisals  after,  299-303 

—  results  of,  318,  319 

—  Thibaudeau's  narrative,  308-12 
'  Fructidoriens,'  319 

funerals,  155 

Gabriel  (architect),  172,  173,  183 
Gail,  Monsieur,  194 


Gal^rie    d'ApoUon    (Saint-Clond), 

356 
gambling:,  125,  126,  127 
gardes-meubles  du  Roi,  173 
Gardes-Fran9aises,  145,  148 
Gaudin,  356 

gauze-veiled  nudities,  191,  194 
Gazette  Universelle,  140 
Girardini  (architect),  183 
Girondists,  46,  71,  173 
Goddess  of  Reason,  175 
Gohier,    337,   342,   343,   349,  350, 

354 

—  Mimoires,  343 
Gomin,  75 

Goncourt,  Edmond  et  Jules,  La 
Sociitd  frangaise  pendant  le 
Directoire,  18,  28,  50,  iii,  115, 
121,  123,  125,  131,  133,  134, 
137.  139.  140.  Hii  148,  149. 
151.  154.  156,  169.  171.  17s. 
178,    i8o,    182,   189,   197,  24s, 

304.   307 
"Grace  ^  la  mode,  Un'  chemise 

suiBt  .  .  .,"  192 
Gr^goire,  Bishop,  243 
Grenelle,  night-attack  on  Camp  of 

(Babeuf ),  270 
Gr&ve,  Place  de,  168,  180 
Grisel  (informer),  251,  270 
Gros-bois,  Chateau  de,  354 
'  guerre    de    pots    de    chambre,' 

109 
guillotine,  145,  154,  171,  173,  174 

—  habits  4  la,  205 

hackney-coach  drivers — five  thou- 
sand francs  the  '  course,'  153 
hair,  traffic  in,  197 
Halles,  les,  well  supplied,  124,  168 
Hardy,  Deputy,  137 
Hamelin,  Mme.,  193 
Hazlitt,  Life  of  Napoleon  I,  92 
Henri  HI,  133 
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Henri  IV,  168,  169,  170 

Henriot,  195 

Heyl  (tailor),  195 

HiUer,  314 

Hittorff  (architect),  172 

Hoche,  Gen.,  224,  225,  242,  292 

Hostages,  Law  of,  337,  338 

Hatel  de  Villa,  180,  294 

Hottelard,  316 

Hugo,  Victor,  176 

'Impossibles,'  191 

"  II  est  comme  k  Versailles  .  .  ." 

172 
Income  Tax,  progressive,  337 
'Incroyables,'  83,    137,    138,    140, 

14s 
'  Inimaginables,'  195 
Imis — degenerated,  213,  214,  221 
Inspectors  of  the  Hall,  log,  294, 

307.  347.  350 
Institut  National,  inauguration  of, 

Invalides,  183,  184 

Jacobins,   138,  139,   144,   177,  233, 
286 

—  Club  refounded,  338 
Jardin  National,  72 
'jeunesse  dor^e,'  114,  278 
Jordan,  Camille,  223,  243,  290 
Joubert  killed  at  Novi,  339 
Journals : 

—  Sulletin  universel,  140 

—  Courrier  franfais,  305 

—  Courner  universel,  140 

—  D^fenseurs  de  la  Patrie,  301 

—  dela  Cour  et  de  la  Ville,  146 

—  de  la  Confederation,  256 

—  de  la  Liberie  de  la  Presse,  256 

—  Gazette  universelle,  140 

—  Nowvelles  politiques,  143 

—  Postilion  des  Armies,  140 

—  Quotidienne,  140 


Journals,  cont.: 

—  Ridacteur,  301 

—  Sepublicain,  140 

—  Tribun  du  Peitple,  256,  267 

—  denunciation  of,  by  Darac,  306, 

307 

—  official,  of  Directoire,  304 

—  suppressed  after  Fructidor,  304 
Junot,  91 

Junot,  Mme.   (Duchesse  d'Abran- 
t&s),  92,  93 

—  Memoires,  91,  94,  119 

Kl^ber,  Gen.,  106 

Lafon-Lad^bat,  295,  301 
Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon  I, 
9S>  97.  103,  105,  321,  331,  333, 

343.  344.  347.   349.   35'.   357. 

361 
Lange,  Mile.,  190 
Langres,  220,  221 

—  story    of    martyred    Seigneur, 

220 
Lanjuinais,  57 
Lannes,  344,  351,  352,  354 
Larevelli^re-L^paux,    26,    27,    43, 

45-7,  61,  200,  291,  294,  326 

—  '  bon  mot '  of  Carnot  upon,  51 

—  Theophilanthropism,  47-50 
Larevellifere-L^paux  and  Merlin  de 

Douai  replaced  by  Moulins  and 

Roger-Ducos,  336 
La  Rue,  de,  301 
Lavalette,  200 
La  Vendue,  223-8,  242,  338 
Law's  Bank,  120 
Leclerc,  Gen.,  363 
Lefebvre,  351,  352 
Legislative  Commission,  364 
Lenormant,  Madame,  Mimoires  de 

Madame  Recamier,  104 
Le  Peletier,  Section,  22,  82,  83,  85, 

92.  177 
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Lepelletier   Saint-Farg^eau,   Mile., 

190 
Letourneur,  43,  56,  60,  285,  287 
lever  de  1' Aurora,  habillement  au, 

205 
Liberty,  an  African,  173 
Libert^  de  Boue,  la,  173 
Lieuthraud,  183 
Linglet,  358 
Louis  XIV,  167,  169,  184,  298 

—  "  L':^tat  c'est  moi ! "  181 
Louis  XV,  105,  171,  176,  181,  183 

—  Place,  145 

Louis  XVI,  execution,  66 

—  fSte  in  commemoration  of  death, 

67,  68 

—  in  Temple  Prison,  63,  64 

—  parting  scene,  63,  64 
Louis  XVIII,  78,  137^  174 
Louis-Philippe,  175 
Louvois,  H6tel  de,  182 

Louvre,  86,  143,  159,  169,  177,  178 

—  Mus^e  du,  founded,  178 

—  Place  du,  148 
Luxembourg',  Palais  du.  Audience 

at,  28-32 

—  Carnot's  flight,  312-17 

—  Danton  and  Camilla   Desmou- 

lins  imprisoned,  5,  6 

—  dilapidated  condition,  7,  8 

—  Directoire  installed,  3,  4 

—  Directorial  Court,  23,  24 

—  gambling,  125 
— ■  Gardens,  9 

—  history  of  building,  4,  5 

—  Petit  Luxembourg,  24,  200 

—  Poncelin  at,  304,  305,  306 

—  reception  of  Bonaparte  on  return 

from  Italy,  103 
Lyons,  assassinations  at,  223 

Macdonald,  351,  352,  354 
Mah^,  Comte  de,  146 
malaise,  general  air  of,  211 


Malesherbes,  71 
Malmesbury,  Lord,  319 
mandats,  125,  214,  278 
'Manage,'  43,  161,  162,  163,  338, 

339 
Manifeste    des   &gaux   (Babeuf), 

251,  261,  269 
Mansart,  169,  170 
Marat,  95,  155,  i74j  "76 
Mar^chal,  Sylvain,  253,  261,  267 

—  Chanson  Nouvelle,  261-3 

—  Dictionnaire  des  Athies,  261 
Marie  Antoinette,  65,  68,  70 

—  trial,  71,  i8i 

—  execution,  71,  72,  173 
Marmont,  344,  352,  354 
Marseillais  cripple  (Meister),  134 
martial    air    of    population,    212, 

213 

Massena,  339 

Maubert,  Place,  170 

'Maximilian  the  Cruel'  (Robes- 
pierre), 253 

Maximum,  Law  of  the,  114,  233, 
234.  23s 

Meister,  Souvenirs,  13,  15,  18,  86, 
124,  128,  135,  155,  160,  166, 
179,  182,  184,  199,  207,  209, 
212,   216,   219,    221 

—  account    of    Vend^miaire.   13: 

87-9 
Menou,  Gen.,  21,  83,  84,  85,  92 
Mercier,  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris, 

130.  13' 
Merlin    de    Douai,    61,    233,    291, 

326 
Merlin  de  Douai  and  Fran9ois  de 

Neufchiteau  supersede  Carnot 

and  Barth^lemy,  298 
Merlin  de  Douai  and  Larevelliire- 

L^paux  replaced  by  Moulins 

and  Roger-Ducos,  336 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  202 
'  merveilleuses,'  132,  188 
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Messagers  du  Directoire,  164 
Midi,  bitter  feeling  in  the,  222,  223 
Mignet,  History  of  French  Sevolttr- 

tion,   II,  3S,   62,   66,   84,   93, 

107,   108,    no,  226,  274,  293, 

29s.   297.   318,  322,   323,  326, 

327,  328,  329,   332,   336,  341, 

348,  358,  363 
Ministers,   New,  after    Fructidor, 

288,  289,  290 
Miot  de  Melito,  loi 
Mirabeau,  176,  244 
Miranda,  Gen.,  297 
Mississippi  Scheme,  120 
Molay,  Jacques,  63 
M0I6,  146 
Monge,  340 
Moniteur,  365 
Monnaie,  Hfitel  de  la,  92 
Monnier,  David,  332 
Montereau,  innkeeper  at,  221 
Montgaillard,  132 
Montmorency,  Abbesse  de,  70 
Montreuil,  246 
—  innkeeper  at,  228 
Moreau,  328,  339,  344,  354 
Morgan,  Gen.,  298 
Morlay,  Mme.,  146,  147 
'moulin  k  silence,'  174 
Moulins,  337,  343,  349,  350 
Moulins  and  Roger-Ducos  replace 

Merlin   de   Douai   and    Lare- 

velli4re-L6paux,  336 
"mourant    de    faim,   mourant    de 

froid  .  .  ."  (Chanson Nouvelle), 

261-4 
Murat,  8s,  351,  352,  354 
'  Muscadins,' 83,  114,  137,  278 

Nankin  pantaloons,  196 
NapoUon  Bonaparte.     See  Bona- 
parte. 
Napoleon  III,  175 
National  Church,  238,  240,  242 


•  •,    172 
on  assassine 


neutral,   mass   of   French   popula- 
tion, 210,  211 

—  story  of  Normandy  Cur^,  211, 

212 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  328 
Noailles,  Mar^chal  de,  71 
Normandy  Cur^,  the,  211,  212 
Notre-Dame,  175,  243,  248 
'  nouveaux  riches,'  23,  120,  217 
Nouvelles  politiques,  140 
Novi,  Joubert  killed  at,  339 

oath     taken     by    '  prStres    asser- 

ment^s,'  249 
Odion,  182,  295 
Oelsner,  27 
"  O  la  belle  statue  ! 
"On  pille  ;  on  vole 

•   ■  •,"  143 
Orangerie  (Saint-Cloud),  356,  363, 

364 
Orleans,  Due  d',  125,  173 

Palais-Bourbon,  169,  183 
Palais  de  Justice,  68,  71,  180 
Palais   de   la   Legion    d'Honneur, 

183 
Palais-Royal,  92 

—  gambling,  125 
Pantheon,  176 

—  Soci^t^  du  (Babeuf ),  250,  253, 

257,  261,  266-9 
paper  money  refused,  219,  221 
Paris : 

—  anxious  look  of  inhabitants,  15 

—  churches,  175,  176,  177 

—  dancing,  128-32 

—  derelict  Quarters,  159 

—  funerals,  155 

—  general    aspect    after    Revolu- 

tion, 150-66 

—  Halles  well  supplied,  218 

—  of  the  Restoration,  175 

—  old,  167 
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Paris,  cont.: 

—  one   vast    'friperie,'    123,    124, 

izS.  iS2>  154 

—  Petits-Augustins,  158,  194 

—  population,  153,  160 

—  Quays  and  Bridges,  169,  170 

—  scarcity  of  provisions,  13-16 

—  Squares  and  Open  Spaces,  170, 

171,  172 

—  streets  deserted  after  dark,  152, 

156 

—  theatres,  127,  128 

'  Patriots  of  Eighty-Nine,'  82 
Payan,  190 

Perc^e-Andr^-des-Arts,  Rue,  146 
'  Pfere-DuchSne  Royalist,'  144,  148 
Permon,  Mme.,  92 
'  Perron,  le,'  120,  121 
perukes,  198,  199 

—  blonde,  190 
Petiet,  291 
Potion,  5 

'  Petit  Coblentz,'  142 
Petit  Luxembourg,  24,  200 
Petits-Augustins,  Les,  158,  194 
Philippe-6galiti,  125,  173 
Pichegru,  149,  290,  295,  297,  sai, 

339 
Pigoreau,  Librairie,  92 
Pinckney,  Charles,  42 
Pitou,  Louis-Ange,  142-9 
Place  de  Gr&ve,  168,  180 

—  de  la  Concorde  (de  la  Revolu- 

tion), 171,  172 

—  des  Victoires,  143 

—  des  Vosges  (Place  Royale),  170 

—  du  Louvre,  148 

—  Louis  Quinze,  145 

—  Maubert,  170 

—  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois,  143 

—  Vend6me,  170 
Plan  de  Tapisserie,  170 
Plenipotentiaries,  assassination  of 

French,  329 


Pl^ville  de  Pelay,  290 
Point-du-Jour,  354 
Poncelin,  Editor,  304,  305,  306 
Pont  de  la  Revolution,  169 

—  Neuf,  86,  168,  169,  170 

—  Royal,  86,  169 

—  Saint-Michel,  124 

—  Tournant  (Tuileries   Gardens), 

294,  29s 
population  of  Paris,  153,  i6o 
Portalis,  231,  289 
Postilion  des  Armies,  140 
'  pouvoir  execufifj'  197 
powers  and  privileges  of  Directors, 

35.36 
Prairial     30:      107,     323,     335-8, 

341 
'pritres  assermentds,'  238,  246 

—  oath  taken  by,  249 

'  prStres  non  asserment^s,'  236 
priests — Constitutional,  72 

—  laws  against,  238 
Princesse  Royale,  62,  65,  76 

—  at  Bordeaux  :  "  only  man  of  the 

family,"  79 

—  exchanged,  78 

—  reception    at    Austrian    Court, 

78 
— •  release  from  Temple,  59-72 

—  '  telescope '  portrait,  77 

—  Mimoires  particuliers,  69,  79 
Provisional  Consuls,  364 
prussomania,  189 
Pyramids,  battle  of  the,  106,  351 

Quai  de  la  Ferraille,  124 

—  de  I'Horloge,  69,  181 

—  d'Orsay,  290 

—  Voltaire,  86 
Quincampoix,  Rue,  120,  121 
Quotidienne,  140 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.,  133 
Raguet,  Mme.,  190 
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Ramel  de  Noyant,  291,  295,  301 
Rastadt,  assassination  of  French 
Plenipotentiaries  near,  329 

—  Congress  of,  319 
RavaiUac,  168 

reaction  against  Republican  sim- 
plicity, 25,  112,  136,  189 

—  Monarchical,  136,  137,  189,  219, 
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